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The Subject(s) of Human Rights: Recalibrating 
Asian/American Critique 


Guy BEAUREGARD, 
CATHY J. SCHLUND-VIALS, AND 
HSIU-CHUAN LEE 


Message to Congress on Civil Rights.” In this dispatch, the thirty-third 

commander-in-chief succinctly outlined ten recommendations, which 
included antidiscrimination laws at home, a permanent Commission on Civil 
Rights, a federal protection against lynching, statehood for Hawaii and Alas- 
ka, antiracist naturalization laws, and the “settling [of] the evacuation claims 
of Japanese Americans.” On this final point, Truman explained, 


(): February 2, 1948, U.S. president Harry S. Truman issued a “Special 


During the last war more than one hundred thousand Japanese Amer- 
icans were evacuated from their homes in the Pacific states solely be- 
cause of their racial origin. Many of these people suffered property 
and business losses as a result of this forced evacuation and through 
no fault of their own. The Congress has before it a procedure by which 
claims based upon these losses can be promptly considered and set- 
tled.... We in the United States are working in company with other 
nations who share our desire for enduring world peace and who be- 
lieve with us that, above all else, men must be free. We are striving to 
build a world of amity of nations—a world where men may live under 
governments of their own choosing and under laws of their own mak- 
ing. (Public Papers 125) 


Five months later, on July 2, President Truman signed the “Japanese-American 
Claims Act,” which authorized the settlement of property loss claims. Con- 
gress appropriated $38 million to settle a total of 23,000 claims for damages 
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totaling $131 million; the final claim was adjudicated in 1965, the same year 
that the Hart-Celler Act, known as the Nationality and Immigration Act, was 
passed.! 

Such state-directed reparative acts, which occurred forty years before 
U.S. president Ronald Reagan signed into law the Civil Liberties Act of 1988 
(known more colloquially as the Japanese American Redress Act), have 
largely been disremembered within Asian American studies, a multivalent 
interdiscipline born out of mid-twentieth-century civil rights struggles, an- 
tiwar protests, and third-world liberation movements. Indeed, while the Jap- 
anese American incarceration/internment occupies a prominent civil rights 
position as an apex of anti-Asian nativism and as an index of anti-Asian 
racism, less recollected is the degree to which it was, in its immediate after- 
math, comprehended as a human rights flashpoint. As striking is Truman’s 
own connection vis-a-vis human rights given that it was under his adminis- 
tration that the United States would become the first—and, at the time of 
writing, still the only—nation to use atomic weapons in a war; it was his 
executive-level sponsorship that presaged the codification and implementa- 
tion of the Marshall Plan; it was during his administration that the United 
States occupied Okinawa and mainland Japan and entered the Korean War; 
and last, but certainly not least, it was during his presidency (with consider- 
able U.S. support) that the United Nations would pass—on December 10, 
1948—the Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), which has be- 
come the standard on which to evaluate international rights violations.’ 

Situated adjacent attempts to settle reparations at home, rights declara- 
tions abroad, militarism in Asia and the Pacific, and a past/present Cold 
War/War on Terror imaginary, the multivalent domestic and international 
politics outlined above accentuate the ways in which Asian American stud- 
ies as an interdiscipline has, in ways that have not always been adequately 
recognized, been oriented within and around human rights. Accordingly, if, 
as Lisa Lowe evocatively observes in “The International within the National,” 
a “tireless reckoning” with the past is integral to the field (30), then founda- 
tional to Asian American studies’ diverse critical engagements is an inde- 
fatigable attention to the ways in which the United States has historically 
been an exclusionary, antirights nation. From Chinese immigration restric- 
tions to the denial of naturalized citizenship for Asian migrants, from the 
aforementioned incarceration of Japanese Americans to the present-day de- 
portation of Southeast Asian Americans, and from yellow peril characteriza- 
tions to more recent acts of Islamophobia, Asian Americans have 
consistently been subjected to human rights violations. Shifting from do- 
mestic imaginaries to U.S. foreign policy, Asian subjects—particularly over 
the course of the twentieth century and into the twenty-first—have been in 
various ways firsthand witnesses to American war-making, settler colonial- 
ism, military occupation, collateral damage, and displacement. 
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The Subject(s) of Human Rights: Crises, Violations, and Asian/American 
Critique takes seriously the ways in which Asian American studies has from 
its founding “tirelessly reckon[ed]” with humanitarian crises and large-scale 
violations. Committed to extending this critical work across local/global, 
domestic/international, and immigrant/refugee frames, this collection relo- 
cates the imagined geographies of Asian America from the periphery to the 
center of human rights critique. In doing so, we wish to underline both the 
aspirations of the discourses of human rights encoded in documents such as 
the UDHR and the widely acknowledged failures of such discourses to pre- 
vent ongoing forms of imperialism, militarism, genocidal violence, and 
other wide-scale human rights violations. This duality is by now widely rec- 
ognized in contemporary scholarship, even as the implications and possible 
outcomes of this duality remain hotly contested. Randall Williams, for ex- 
ample, juxtaposes the “impressive array of human rights” set forth in the 
UDHR with the need to confront “a grim postwar reality” marked by subju- 
gation, starvation, and extermination (xvi)—and, in doing so, forcefully 
calls for an anti-imperialist internationalism. Christine Hong, drawing on 
the work of Williams and others to focus on “the dominant human rights 
framing of North Korea” (511), takes aim at the discourse of human rights 
as “a ruling idea of the present that obscures the brutality of the imperial 
past and disavows the violence of the imperial present” (515). Such powerful 
anti-imperialist critiques have in contemporary scholarship been supple- 
mented by the work of other scholars who have insisted in different ways on 
other forms of interventionary work. Rajini Srikanth, for example, has in- 
vestigated how readers and viewers accustomed to responding to traumatic 
and sensational stories and images may learn to “acquire the skills to engage 
‘quiet’ (i.e., devoid of rhetoric and diction that is laden with images of ob- 
vious cruelty and abuse) narratives of human rights abuse”—how, in short, 
we may learn “to discern the monumental apparatus of oppression that reg- 
ulates all aspects of an individual’s or group’s life” (80). Engagement with 
what Srikanth calls “cognitive and interpretive responsibility” (80) has been 
extended by Crystal Parikh, who in Writing Human Rights sets out to read 
“the political theory of human rights through the ethical deliberations 
staged in narratives authored by contemporary American writers of color” 
(2). Our collection shares Parikh’s commitment to neither “uniformly and 
summarily celebrate nor dismiss human rights” (2).* But in this collection 
we also extend our analytic scope more widely than the United States in the 
ways proposed by Parikh, even as we admire her commitment to developing 
“a human rights method” (22). 

Specifically, Parikh’s study sets out to investigate “the ethico-politics that 
minor American literatures engage,” a process through which “the subject of 
human rights has largely been imagined as a latently American one—always 
already, that is, American in character and desires” (3; emphasis added). In a 
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sophisticated argumentative move, Parikh also underlines how “human 
rights are imagined to be that which others—other people in other places— 
need, while Americans always already enjoy an exceptional ‘good life,’ not 
only in terms of material comforts and political freedoms, but in the sense 
of the good moral life of bios, by which Greek philosophy designated the 
‘proper’ form of living” (3). Parikh argues that “the social and historical loca- 
tion of these particular minor subjects proves an indispensable fulcrum for 
reading the possibilities of human rights against the mandates of possessive 
individualism, multicultural neoliberalism, and modern state sovereignty” 
(3). But we contend that this framing of subjects of human rights as “always 
already... American in character” gives too much away, even as it may argu- 
ably be the case in the context of the textual archive that Parikh assembles 
and discusses. By contrast, our collection works with a broader archive, a 
critical project that has been enabled by the form of a multiauthored collec- 
tion with contributions and critiques coming from a wider range of loca- 
tions—both in North America and in Asia—than a single-authored study 
could reasonably be expected to provide. The diversity of geographical imag- 
inings at work in the essays that follow is not a simple matter of plurality; as 
discussed below, it has implications for how we configure and attempt to 
recalibrate our understanding of Asian/American critique. 

In our collection, this critique focuses on what we call “subject(s) of 
human rights,” through which we attempt to bring together three interre- 
lated critical projects: a sharper understanding of how Asian/Americans 
have been subjected to human rights violations, a refocused concern with 
how Asian/Americans have also acted as subjects of history and social agents 
attempting to effect forms of change (progressive or otherwise), and a collec- 
tive intervention into academic subjects organizing and regulating the sorts 
of knowledge produced around such subjects. Across various sites, the con- 
tributors to this collection engage with the possibilities and the limits of the 
histories and stories that have circulated and the forms of knowledge that 
have been produced around discourses of “human rights” as they have inter- 
sected—at times spectacularly and at times more quietly—with uneven rela- 
tions of power and movements of people in and around Asia, the Pacific, and 
North America. 


In this collection, we propose that critically engaging with “subject(s) of 
human rights” in the ways noted above requires a fundamental rethinking 
of Asian America’s imagined geographies. In doing so, we take inspiration 
from critical initiatives including events organized through the SIAAS proj- 
ect—a multicampus initiative discussed in more detail below—that have, as 
Chih-ming Wang puts it, “attempted to hold onto the pluralities of Asia and 
America” (“Asian American Critical Work” 66). We will return to the topic 
of what Wang calls “at-times unexpected reconfigurations of Asia” (“Asian 
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American Critical Work” 67) that characterize both the SIAAS project and 
the critical work performed by many of the essays in this collection. At this 
point, however, we wish to turn to some of the stakes involved in conceptu- 
alizing “America” as plural, notably through forms of Asian/Canadian crit- 
ical work that we argue, following Wang, can open new possibilities for 
“tracking other trajectories of transpacific contacts” (“Asian American Crit- 
ical Work” 67). The entanglement of various “American” sites in Asian 
American studies has long been recognized, from the groundbreaking his- 
torical studies on permeable U.S.-Canadian borderlands in the Pacific 
Northwest (Chang), to innovative scholarship on “hemispheric Orientalism” 
(E. Lee) and its relevance to understanding settler colonialism in the Amer- 
icas (Day), to examinations of the politics of the “Asian Canadian questions” 
that have informed Asian American knowledge production (Beauregard). 
The generative nature of these conversations has taken a significant step for- 
ward in recent years following attempts by scholars to think through the 
stakes involved in developing forms of “Asian Canadian critique beyond the 
nation” (C. Lee and Kim). It is amid such developments that we wish to fore- 
ground Lisa Yoneyama’s brief yet resonant observations on what she calls 
“possibilities of Asian/Canadian transnationality.” Accessing Iyko Day’s 
work, Yoneyama acknowledges Canada’s distinct racial formation before 
observing how “Canada’s political reality—in which state-sanctioned multi- 
cultural and humanitarian nationalism are supplemented by the ethno- 
nationalisms of different diasporic and migrant populations—has made it 
especially difficult for many of [her] students to articulate a sustained cri- 
tique from the position of ‘Asian Canadians” (“Possibilities” 197). Indeed, 
the pedagogical challenges described here, marked by state-directed attempts 
to co-opt and contain dissonant histories, remain prominent in Canada— 
even as newly articulated subject positions are not (as some of the contribu- 
tions to this collection make clear) reducible to the terms set by such forms 
of multicultural or humanitarian governmentality. Despite—or perhaps 
precisely due to—this particular sociopolitical situation, Yoneyama propos- 
es the development of critically intersecting work linking “Asian/Canadian 
critique” with “transpacific Asian/American critique,” through which we 
may “relearn how Canada as a subimperial nation has been deeply impli- 
cated in the transpacific Cold War order” (“Possibilities” 197). Yoneyama’s 
call for us to address “the often disavowed, yet shared and deeply intercon- 
nected genealogies of violence” that constitute the contemporary world 
(“Possibilities” 198) names precisely the critical work to which we as editors 
of this collection aspire. 

Such aspirations have led us to revisit the notion of “Asian/American 
critique” as it was memorably elaborated in David Palumbo-Liu’s monumen- 
tal study Asian/American: Historical Crossings of a Racial Frontier. In a well- 
known formulation, Palumbo-Liu theorizes the term Asian/American as one 
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marking “both the distinction installed between ‘Asian’ and ‘Americar’ and 
a dynamic, unsettled, and inclusive movement” (1)—with such distinctions 
and movements having profoundly uneven effects on subjects in Asia, the 
Pacific, and North America. We remain inspired by Palumbo-Liu’s observa- 
tion that “the very shape and character of the United States in the twentieth 
century—specifically, in the imaginings of modern American development 
in the global system—is inseparable from historical occasions of real contact 
between and interpenetrations of Asia and America, in and across the Pa- 
cific Ocean” (2). But we also insist that Asian/American critique as it is con- 
ceptualized and mobilized in this collection must at the same time reckon 
with distinct and uneven forms of “contact” in specific sites in Asia and the 
Pacific. In this respect, our work also takes inspiration from more recent 
studies by scholars such as Keith Camacho, Erin Suzuki, Yén Lé Espiritu, 
and (again) Lisa Yoneyama as their works address historical and ongoing 
forms of imperial, settler-colonial, and militarized violence in Asia, the Pa- 
cific, and North America. 

The relevance of this recent work to envisioning a recalibrated Asian/ 
American critique has been powerfully expressed in Yoneyama’s work on 
what she calls “cold war ruins,” glossed as “traces of geohistorical violence” 
(Cold War Ruins 210). Yoneyama writes, “When critically illuminated, ruins 
are repositories of debris that in the present offer wisdom associated with 
failed strategies, unrealized possibilities, and paths that could have but were 
never taken. They remind us, too, of the excisions and exclusions in what 
appears complete and victorious, as in the Cold War’s triumphant, forward- 
looking ideologies—of liberation, the new international order, postcolonial 
nation-building, economic take-off, and so forth” (Cold War Ruins 210). To 
Yoneyama’s list, we might also add the promises of discourses of human 
rights to somehow finally and adequately “right wrongs”—promises that ap- 
pear increasingly dubious, as recently underlined by Samuel Moyn in Not 
Enough, in these neoliberal times.* Acknowledging such challenges, Yoneya- 
ma observes that “ruins are vestiges bequeathed to us that are at once liabil- 
ities endured from the past and assets for the future, both repressive and 
emancipatory” (Cold War Ruins 210). In working across the varied and shift- 
ing imagined geographies of Asian America to articulate new forms of 
Asian/American critique, the contributors to this collection address what we 
might call “the ruins of human rights” as they have promised and foreclosed 
new subject positions, critical stances, and possibilities for envisioning a 
more just world. 


As noted above, an important catalyst for this collection has been the SIAAS 
project, notably the 2015 Summer Institute in Asian American Studies held 
in Taipei, Taiwan.° This summer institute, along with other SIAAS events, 
was organized with a view to furthering Asian American studies from trans- 
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pacific—and, in particular, Asian—perspectives. Gathering scholars and 
students from Asia, the Pacific, North America, and beyond, the SIAAS pro- 
ject not only extended Asia’s engagement with Asian American studies but 
also attempted to “reactivate” Asian American critical discourse in the geo- 
historical contexts of Asian/American intersections.° Indeed, if recent de- 
velopments in and recalibrations of Asian Canadian studies have effectively 
complicated some of the geographical imaginaries and established para- 
digms of Asian American studies, Asian American studies in Asia has in our 
view further unsettled—productively—the boundaries and epistemologies 
of North America—centered Asian American studies. Be it a release of “Asian 
America” from ethno-minoritized identity categories; a mobilization of in- 
ter-Asian geohistorical genealogies; a challenge to disciplinary distinctions 
between Asian, American, and Asian American studies; or an evocation of 
the intersecting trajectories of immigration, migration, wars, colonialism, 
imperialism, and capitalism across the Pacific—in each of these ways, Asian 
American studies in Asia has extended Asian/American time-space and 
helped bring additional sociohistorical materiality into Asian American 
studies.’ 

Among the many topics about which Asian American studies in Asia has 
been concerned, human rights stands out as one of the most crucial. This 
may be because the issue of “rights” is inevitably contested for those moving 
between, living beyond, and in many cases struggling with dual or multiple 
affiliations with nation-states. While the emergence and solidification of 
nation-states along the development of Western modernity has consolidated 
the idea of civil rights, the “rights” for immigrants, migrants, refugees, dia- 
sporic subjects, alien residents, war prisoners, indigenous peoples, migrant 
workers, the racialized, and the colonized remain unsettled and contested. 
One case in point, as foregrounded earlier in this introduction, is that the 
discourse of civil rights as promulgated by Truman in 1948 has proved to be 
inadequate to address the rights violations imposed on Asian subjects. The 
mass incarceration of Japanese Americans, for example, is irreducible to a 
civil rights discourse that attempts to focus on supposedly “domestic” issues 
alone. As Kandice Chuh acutely points out, the internment/incarceration of 
Japanese Americans underscores the entanglement of U.S. nationalism with 
the “‘transnationalization’ of Japaneseness”—“the conversion of the threat of 
Japanese empire into Japanese (American) racial difference by government- 
al and legal apparatuses of U.S. nationalism” (59). The “transnational,” ac- 
cording to Chuh, must be taken as an essential “cognitive analytic” in order 
to trace “the incapacity of the nation-state to contain and represent fully the 
subjectivities and ways of life that circulate within the nation-space” (62). 

If Chuh reminds us of the importance of “the transnational within the 
national” (69), Brian Masaru Hayashi in Democratizing the Enemy attends 
to the different factions of Japanese Americans, who are divided along the 
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lines of generations, immigration status, class, and prefectural origins in 
Japan, to demonstrate the inadequacy of the discourse of civil rights to ac- 
count for contentious national and ethno-familial identifications. Uncon- 
strained by the dominant interpretation of Japanese Americans as a 
racialized minority in U.S. domestic politics, Hayashi suggests to look “be- 
yond the national borders” (8) to recognize the residents of Japanese origin 
as first and foremost humans in motion, seeking individual and familial well- 
being between nations before being subjected to U.S. nationalist and assim- 
ilationist policies. Appositely titling the prologue to his book as “Beyond 
Civil Rights” and the epilogue as “Toward Human Rights,” Hayashi pushes 
us to consider human rights as a core subject in discussing Asian/American 
immigration, migration, diasporas, and wars. 

Building on this existing scholarship, this collection brings to the fore 
Asian/American national and transnational “lifeworlds” (a term used in 
Christopher Lee’s essay in this collection) as contested sites of human rights 
practices and violations, (de)formations and transformations. One objective 
of this volume is to attempt to restore to presence “the subjects of human 
rights,” including subjects impacted by militarism, refugees, repatriated per- 
sons, trafficked migrant workers, and so on—subjects who have been ren- 
dered invisible or relegated to the position of the inhuman. In “The Intimacies 
of Four Continents,” Lisa Lowe concludes her study of Chinese indentured 
laborers in the Caribbean in the nineteenth century by advocating a project 
of “visualizing, mourning, and thinking ‘other humanities’ within the re- 
ceived genealogy of ‘the human” (208).° Likewise, by intervening into the 
intersections of state ideologies, imperialism, cold war militarism, and neo- 
liberal capitalism across Asia/America, this collection provides renewed 
meditations on contested meanings of “the human” and “human rights.” It 
seeks to ask: Who are entitled to be viewed as human subjects? Who are 
positioned as inhuman? Which subjects serve as the practitioners of human 
rights? 

By drawing critical force from Asian American studies in and about 
Asia, this collection seeks to “reengage” Asia as it has been entwined with 
Asian/American and transpacific trajectories and discourses.’ In addition to 
conceiving of Asia as offering a contextual enlargement of Asian American 
studies, this collection attempts to probe into cases of human rights viola- 
tions and critiques by connecting Asian politics to forces taking place in and 
beyond the imagined geographies of “Asia.” Rika Nakamura has contended 
that one benefit of “the intellectual encounter between Asia and Asian 
America” is that “Asian American studies as [a] racial minority discourse 
forces ethno-racial majority Asians . . . to reflect upon the racial, ethnic, and 
(neo)colonial relations in our own lands while critiquing the inequalities 
that are taking place in and across Asia” (251). Extending Nakamura’s eth- 
ically grounded injunction, this collection investigates how Asian/American 
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histories and stories can invigorate our understanding of Asian cultural pol- 
itics in the ongoing struggles over power and representation in Asia and 
across the Pacific. 


The first section of this collection investigates the stakes involved in “recol- 
lecting human rights” across Asian/American sites. It opens with Min-Jung 
Kim’s powerful essay on the nexus of “militarism, neocolonialism, state 
building, and securitization” in South Korea. In this essay, Kim examines 
how U.S. military presence on the Korean peninsula has been justified 
through discourses of humanitarianism and reproduced through modes of 
South Korean governmentality that foreground what Kim calls “the logics of 
militarization and securitization.” Through an investigation of the impacts 
of the U.S.-South Korea SOFA (Status of Forces Agreement) first signed in 
1966, Kim draws attention to the environmental damage caused by the U.S. 
military; the deaths of two young South Korean girls crushed by U.S. military 
vehicles in 2002; and the lives of kijichon, or “camptown,” prostitutes working 
near U.S. military bases, with a focus on the brutal murder of Yun Geum Yi 
in 1992. Through a careful consideration of these cases, Kim underlines the 
daunting challenges involved in rethinking human rights not as a universal 
discourse but as one that cannot, in the case of South Korea, be disentangled 
from the intersections of imperialism, state ideologies, and gender. 

Christopher Lee’s essay follows Kim’s call for a “context-specific analy- 
sis” by focusing on the particularities of “how Chinese migrants became 
intertwined in the emerging international refugee regime” in the early Cold 
War period. Drawing attention to a profound reorganization of transpacific 
migrant lifeworlds linking Guangdong, Hong Kong, and Canada after 1947, 
Lee focuses on subjects of human rights who are in motion but also regu- 
lated through the categories of “the (immediate) relative” and “the refugee.” 
While such categories were used by states and colonial authorities to attempt 
to manage the movements of Chinese migrants, they also, as Lee points out, 
offered opportunities for activists to challenge the Canadian federal govern- 
ment’s exclusionary immigration policies. Lee’s essay turns from this shift- 
ing and contested legal terrain to the immigrant family narrative, focusing 
on the work of Chinese Canadian author Judy Fong Bates to argue that her 
work conveys not simply what happened through a history of transpacific 
migration “but also what could have happened.” Through a bold turn to 
Hannah Arendt’s 1943 essay “We Refugees,” Lee shows that Fong Bates’s 
writing reveals “how the transnational lifeworld of Chinese migration came 
under tremendous strain” in the 1950s, revealing as well what Lee identifies 
as “the inability of post-1947 political frameworks to attend to the complex- 
ities of displacement.” 

Lee’s focus on displaced subjects gains further historical depth in 
Masumi Izumi’s essay on what she calls “a formerly unknown group of 
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subjects”: Japanese/Canadians who played on the legendary Vancouver 
Asahi baseball team before returning to Japan or being forcibly “repatriated” 
to Japan by the Canadian federal government after World War II. Subjected 
to incarceration, dispossession, and either forced relocation east of the Rocky 
Mountains or “repatriation” to Japan (a country many nisei in Canada had 
never visited), Japanese Canadians have long been recognized as subjects of 
human rights violations. Izumi’s essay adds to our understanding of the 
history of Japanese Canadians by observing how the 2014 release of a film 
named The Vancouver Asahi set in motion possibilities to reconnect, through 
social media and other means, with the families and the descendants of 
members of this baseball team living in Japan after the forced dismantling 
of the Asahi in 1942. In Izumi’s analysis, the contemporary popularization 
of the Asahi baseball team has enabled new historical subjects to emerge 
through access to previously inaccessible archives in Japan and through the 
telling of previously unknown stories across national boundaries. 

Vinh Nguyen’s essay concludes the opening section by discussing how 
Vietnamese diasporic subjects have through the discourse of human rights 
remembered histories of forced migration. Nguyen takes as his starting 
point the 2015 commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the end of the 
Vietnam War, with a particular focus on the proposed state-sponsored con- 
struction in Ottawa of the Memorial to the Victims of Communism. Nguy- 
en’s nuanced analysis emphasizes how former Vietnamese refugees cannot 
be adequately understood as “passive, helpless, or empty of history and pol- 
itics, even when they are victims”; instead, as Nguyen underlines, former 
refugees have actively adopted and mobilized human rights discourse to 
reshape what he calls “the conditions of refuge(es), past and present.” In put- 
ting forth this position, Nguyen’s essay shows how the struggles over the 
contentious memorial and the 2015 passing of Bill S-219 (known as the Jour- 
ney to Freedom Day Act) not only reveal attempts to further consolidate 
notions of Canada as a presumed “land of refuge” and attempts to obscure 
Canadian complicity in supporting military violence in Asia; such struggles 
also open space, in Nguyen’s account, to recognize new speaking positions 
at a moment in which the notion of “rights” remains unresolved. 

The second part of this collection takes its cue from Nguyen’s interven- 
tionary work to attempt to track “impossible subjects” that emerge at the 
intersections of race, gender, sexuality, and labor. This section opens with 
Yin Wang’s examination of African American writer James Baldwin’s re- 
markable engagement with the Vietnam War. Building on a renewed con- 
temporary interest in Baldwin’s critiques of antiblack racism in the United 
States and his varied contributions to black liberation struggles, Wang’s 
essay shifts our focus to his unflinching denunciations of American military 
activity in Asia, foregrounding his analyses of colonialism inside and outside 
the United States. In doing so, Wang examines a number of key moments 
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and sites: Baldwin’s participation in—and his theorization of—the Inter- 
national War Crimes Tribunal, a 1966 nonstate initiative calling for U.S. war 
criminals to be brought to justice; his 1970 Turkish interviews, in which he 
critiqued white-centered middlebrow media depictions of U.S. militarism in 
Asia as an attempt to assist “the lesser races of the world”; and his post-1965 
novels as robust depictions of how African American characters were deep- 
ly entangled in American wars in and against Japan, Korea, and Vietnam. 
The complex forms of cross-identification identified by Wang in Bald- 
win’s varied oeuvre find a different form of expression in Christopher B. 
Patterson’s investigation of what he calls “migrant domestic workers in the 
plural.” Moving across scattered sites in Asia and the Pacific—including the 
Philippines, Bahrain, Micronesia, and Hawaii—Patterson develops a multi- 
faceted critique of discourses that position Filipinas working abroad as “na- 
tional heroes” and discourses of neoliberalism used to depict familiar 
“self-making’ trajectories [of migrant workers] that have characterized the 
Asian American model minority.” To extend this analysis, Patterson dis- 
cusses literary texts by Kristiana Kahakauwila and Mia Alvar and the ways 
these texts depict migrant workers, foregrounding (in Patterson’s account) 
discourses of “matronlyness,” the policing of sexualities, and “willfullness” 
in Asian and Pacific spaces. Through his analysis, Patterson not only fore- 
grounds the diversity of experiences in the Filipino/a migrant labor dias- 
pora; he also focuses on Hawaii and Micronesian Islands as spaces indelibly 
marked by colonialism and U.S. militarism, not excluding the lasting dam- 
age caused by U.S. atomic testing in the Marshall Islands from 1946 to 1958. 
Grace Hui-chuan Wu extends Patterson’s focus on migrant labor dias- 
poras by examining narrative representations of Southeast Asian migrant 
workers in Taiwan. In doing so, Wu’s essay helps complicate received notions 
of migration that assume a unidirectional movement of subjects from Asia 
to America. What happens to accounts of the subjects of human rights when 
we take seriously the trajectories of inter-Asian migration, in this case link- 
ing the Philippines, Vietnam, and Taiwan? Building on the groundbreaking 
work of scholars such as Amie Parry, who proposed in 2012 to read Ku Yu- 
ling’s creative nonfiction text Our Stories in relation to Asian American cri- 
tique, Wu presents a comparative reading of texts by Southeast Asian 
migrant workers in Taiwan and by Taiwanese activist Ku Yu-ling. In doing 
so, Wu's essay uncovers some fascinating points of connection, including the 
pivotal role of Lucie Cheng, a former director of the UCLA Asian American 
Studies Center who helped found 4-Way Voice, a newspaper for Southeast 
Asian migrant workers and immigrants in Taiwan. Wu is not, however, con- 
tent to simply identify points of contact with what is already widely consid- 
ered to be “Asian American” critical work. She instead asks: How might texts 
by and about Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan help make “the 
inhumanity of global capitalism visible”? And how might such texts enable 
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new social relations to push beyond “the racial hierarchies of the world eco- 
nomic order”? Analyzing the limits and possibilities of tropes of slavery, 
community building, and identity politics, Wu argues that we cannot be 
content with “humanitarian” reading practices that reaffirm the agency of 
reading subjects, instead calling for us to envision “new social relations and 
collectively historicize incongruities between labor migration, globalization, 
and human rights.” 

Annie Isabel Fukushima concludes this section with an ambitious crit- 
ical account of “tethered subjectivities” spanning Asia, the Pacific Islands, 
and the continental United States. Her essay begins with the Korean- 
operated Daewoosa factory in American Samoa, a site where trafficked 
migrant workers from Vietnam and China worked alongside Samoan work- 
ers. While the owner of this factory was eventually convicted and sentenced 
to forty years in prison, Fukushima nevertheless reads this case as a failure 
to facilitate human rights in the Asia-Pacific region insofar as it affirmed, 
rather than contested, U.S. colonial presence in the region. Extending her 
discussion to address what she calls “factories, farms, and fisheries”— 
encompassing, among other subjects, Thai farm workers in Hawaii and the 
story of Sonny, a fisher from Indonesia whose journey took him to Australia, 
Fiji, American Samoa, and eventually California—Fukushima foregrounds 
key moments in the history of U.S. imperialism and colonial rule, including 
California’s 1850 “Act for the Government and Protection of Indians,” the 
annexation of Hawaii in 1898, and the partitioning of the Samoan archi- 
pelago in 1899. In doing so, her essay tracks how rights-based forms of sub- 
jectivity are inextricably tied to settler-colonial logics. Drawing on the work 
of Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak, Fukushima proposes the notion of “hack- 
ing” as a way of undoing discourses of human trafficking and human rights, 
urging us to envision new ways to challenge rights violations that do not, at 
the same time, affirm U.S. settler-colonial presence. 

The third and final section of this collection asks what it would mean to 
envision the limits of human rights as they become visible through varied 
aftermaths, afterlives, and aesthetics. In her essay, Cathy J. Schlund-Vials 
revisits the topic of atrocity tourism in Cambodia. Drawing on recent con- 
troversies involving the widely popular downloadable game Pokémon Go, 
wherein museums dedicated to recollecting large-scale human loss and mass 
violence were listed as viable play sites, Schlund-Vials considers the exploit- 
ative registers and problematic dynamics of “atrocity tourism,” a voyeuristic 
practice that privileges consumption over commemoration. Focusing her 
attention on Cambodia’s Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum, Schlund-Vials ex- 
plores the possibilities and, more significant, the limitations of such spaces, 
which troublingly eschew victimhood in favor of spectacularized perpetra- 
torhood. Through tactical juxtaposition and comparative reframing, 
Schlund-Vials argues that the critique of consumptive practices vis-a-vis 
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Pokémon Go strategically disremembers the commercial dimensions of con- 
temporary atrocity tourism. Such critiques lay bare the extent to which Tuol 
Sleng Genocide Museum—along with its companion site, Choeung Ek Kill- 
ing Field and Genocide Center—as vexed memorials to a genocide that, due 
to a paucity of Khmer Rouge defendants and in the absence of victim repara- 
tion, has yet to be juridically reconciled. 

Dinidu Karunanayake extends this turn to the aftermaths of human rights 
violations by focusing on internally displaced persons (IDPs) after the official 
conclusion of the Sri Lankan civil war in 2009. Discussing the last phase of the 
war, named “Humanitarian Operation” by the Sri Lankan government, Ka- 
runanayake draws attention to the disjunction between its destructive out- 
comes (including an estimated 21,200-28,200 deaths and over 275,000 IDPs) 
and the state’s discursive framing of these events as a just war fought in the 
interests of civilians’ rights and freedom. In doing so, this essay underlines 
ongoing crises of citizenship and human rights in Sri Lanka after the presumed 
end of the civil war. Karunanayake supplements this critique of state actions 
and state discourses by turning to two texts: Handmade: Stories of Strength 
Shared through Recipes from the Women of Sri Lanka, a text that “probes post- 
war legacies and human rights through the concept of food”; and an art project 
named The Incomplete Thombu, which presents oral testimonies and hand- 
sketched plans through which internally displaced subjects could present re- 
membered notions of “home.” The notion of “incompletion” foregrounded in 
Karunanayake’s essay speaks powerfully to violent pasts that are in Sri Lanka 
not yet past. Emphasizing the “participant-centric methodology” at work in the 
texts he discusses, Karunanayake calls for the forging of a “mnemonic citizen- 
ship” not bound to categories and discourses produced by the state. 

An analogous if not identical critique of relations between the nation- 
state and its citizens informs Mayumo Inoue’s investigation of how the Oki- 
nawan archipelago has been, in his account, “constituted as a racialized 
space of disciplinary and regulatory extraction within the imperial world 
through a series of interstate diplomatic treaties, wars, and events” involving 
(among other actors) the United States, the Ryukyu Kingdom, and Japan. 
Inoue’s essay takes on this topic via Michel Foucault’s 1976 lecture address- 
ing what he calls “a new right” distinct from “the old right of sovereignty.” 
Inoue argues that working toward such “a new right” in the context of Oki- 
nawa requires a two-sided critique of, one the one hand, U.S. imperialism 
and the production of nation-state forms in East Asia and, on the other, 
nationalist desires to claim specific “populations” as putative targets of dis- 
cipline. Inoue extends this critique through an analysis of two texts: Sai Yoi- 
chi’s 1985 feature-length film Let Him Rest in Peace and Shinjo Takekazu’s 
2010 poem “Rupture—Henoko.” Through his readings of these texts, Inoue 
directs our attention to ways in which “antiwar and anticolonial imaginations 
can critically exit what Foucault calls ‘the subject-to-subject cycle” depend- 
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ent on the sovereign power of the state, thereby calling for “an aesthetic and 
erotic disarticulation of the biopolitical terms of life and death enforced by 
the state.” 

Christine Kim extends this section’s focus on the aesthetic through an 
examination of texts produced by North Korean defectors including Shin 
Dong-hyuk, Jang Jin-sung, and others. Kim locates her reading of these texts 
by carefully investigating how a “political archive of post-WWII thought” 
produces “human rights as a racialized project.” Her essay then situates the 
genre of life writing by North Korean defectors within this discourse to con- 
sider how such writing illustrates “the conceptual limitations of the human.” 
By focusing on the limits of what it means to be “human,” Kim calls for a 
rethinking of “the guiding logics of human rights”’—and the bases of dom- 
inant reading practices. As Kim concludes, “In unpacking the human/inhu- 
man binary logic that shapes human rights discourse and operates along 
national and racialized lines, we can begin to interrogate not just the cul- 
tural fantasies of North Korean inhumanity but also those that imagine the 
Western subject as universal and the fears and anxieties that underpin both.” 

This collection ends with an afterword by writer Madeleine Thien on 
“the act of listening.” Thien’s narrative account takes as a starting point a set 
of sixty-five bronze bells buried in the tomb of the Marquis Yi of Zeng after 
his death in 433 B.C., bells that lay silent underground until their rediscovery 
some twenty-five hundred years later. How might we understand the nature 
of this silence? For Thien, “unofficial history, encoded in multiple and inter- 
locking silences, is etched on the air; we could even say it is the air itself” 
Tracking complex interwoven routes through Russia, China, Vienna, Shang- 
hai, Cambodia, and the uncovering of the sixty-five bronze bells in Hubei 
Province in China in 1977, Thien affirms the writer’s task as a lifelong at- 
tempt “to practice the art of listening.” For Thien, “to deny the personhood 
of others is to believe that the boundaries of their bodies do not exist and 
require neither reciprocity nor dignity. We, the fortunate, occupy the land 
they once inhabited, use the resources they once controlled, and take owner- 
ship of the labor we now demand from them. Thus diminished, it is only a 
matter of time before political and geopolitical forces seek to erase their 
bodies from the landscape and their voices from the field of sound.” Thien’s 
insistence that acts of listening are necessary for any sound to exist stands as 
succinct summation of the limits and possibilities of this collection and its 
varied attempts to address “the subject(s) of human rights’—subjects for 
whom, as Thien shows us, silence continues to repeat, with structures that 
might nevertheless still be heard. 


NOTES 
1. Before 1965, U.S. immigration policy contained nation-based quotas that priv- 
ileged non-Asian, non-African, and non-Latin American countries. The 1965 Hart- 
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Celler Act removed these quotas in favor of a hemispheric delineation. To wit, 120,000 
immigrants were granted legal entry from the Western hemisphere; 170,000 were 
afforded entry from the Eastern hemisphere. The act also contained seven preferences; 
these preferences largely focused on family reunification and employment (specifically 
for those in the hard sciences). This piece of legislation is responsible for the first en 
masse immigration of individuals from Asian nation-states since the passage of the 
1882 Chinese Exclusion Act. While the act was very much consistent with the liberal 
logics of the U.S. Civil Rights movement (via the elimination of racially inflected quo- 
tas), it was also linked to the foreign policy fact of militarized engagements abroad, 
notably in Southeast Asia. 

2. Here is it important to acknowledge that human rights should not simply be 
understood as a post-1945 discourse (as discussed above) concurrent with military 
occupation, attempted forms of state-directed reparations, and the 1948 adoption of 
the UDHR. Instead, as Samuel Moyn’s revisionary history The Last Utopia persuasively 
argues, we also need to understand human rights as a discourse that leapt into vastly 
wider use in the English language—including, for example, in the Anglo-American 
press (231)—in the 1970s, a period that directly overlapped and intersected with the rise 
of Asian American studies as an interdiscipline. 

3. Parikh observes, “As any even cursory review of the twentieth century makes 
evident, human rights principles and instruments have been severely limited in terms 
of legal implementation and enforceability. And yet . . . human rights remain deeply 
meaningful methods of political and moral imagining, especially for subjects whose 
recognition by the state is tenuous, if not altogether foreclosed” (86). 

4. In addressing the limits of his foundational work The Last Utopia, Moyn flatly 
acknowledges that “human rights became our highest ideals only as material hierarchy 
remained endemic or worsened” (Not Enough 220). Crucial to Moyn’s assessment is a 
“missed connection”: “Precisely because the human rights revolution has focused so 
intently on state abuses and has, at its most ambitious, dedicated itself to establishing a 
guarantee of sufficient provision, it has failed to respond to—or even recognize—neo- 
liberalism’s obliteration of any constraints on inequality” (Not Enough 216-217). 

5. This summer institute, organized around the theme of “The Subject(s) of 
Human Rights,” was held in Taipei from July 16 to 19, 2015. 

6. A detailed introduction to and reflections on the SIAAS project can be found 
in “The SIAAS Project: Reactivating Asian American Critical Work,” a special forum 
published in Amerasia Journal 42.3 (2016): 43-68. 

7. The history and development of Asian American studies in Asia has been dealt 
with in numerous publications in Asia and the United States. Some key English- 
language sources include Wong; Wang, Asian American Studies; Aimin; Feng. 

8. This idea has been further elaborated by Lowe in the revised (and substantially 
expanded) version of this essay in the introductory chapter (also titled “The Intimacies 
of Four Continents”) of The Intimacies of Four Continents (Durham, NC: Duke 
University Press, 2015). 

9. For a discussion of the potential of Asian American studies to “re-engage” Asia, 
see H. Lee. 
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Recollecting Human Rights 
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Human Rights and South Korea 


U.S. Imperialism, State Ideologies, 
and Camptown Prostitution 


MIn-JUNG KIM 


Violations are often committed in the Orwellian name of 
human rights themselves, cloaked in the palliative rhetoric 
of humanitarian intervention, [and] the chivalric defense of 
women and children. . . . [The] discursive victory of human 
rights means that ours is at once the Age of Human Rights 
and the Age of Human Rights Abuse. 


—JOSEPH R. SLAUGHTER, Human Rights, Inc. 


If human beings have universal and inalienable rights, why 
do human beings need to be protected from the state, and 
more pointedly, why must they be protected by the very 
state they are being protected from? 


—GREG A. MULLINS, “Paradoxes of Neoliberalism 
and Human Rights” 


rafted by the delegations of fifty-eight states and revised over the course 

of three years in the aftermath of World War II, and with egalitarian 

aspirations to alleviate the suffering of humankind, the 1948 United Na- 
tions’ Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) was a significant inter- 
national response to human rights violations and wartime atrocities. However, 
an industry of scholars skeptical about the formulation of human rights have 
pointed out the problems with the claims in the UDHR, with how to adjudi- 
cate them, and with human rights discourse at large. One of the most stringent 
critics of the UDHR, Joseph R. Slaughter argues that “international human 
rights is a notoriously feeble legal regime” with only “optional protocols” 
whereby individual states may “ratify legal conventions without extending to 
their citizens the right to lay claim to those rights” (“Enabling Fictions” 56). 
Belinda Walzer states that while important for the value on human dignity 
and respect for the rights of individuals, the UDHR promotes “notions of in- 
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dividuality and a subject of rights who is predicated upon an Enlightenment 
notion of liberal subjectivity” (436). Elizabeth Anker also asserts that the lan- 
guage of human rights “marshal[s] a highly abstract, disembodied, and anemic 
vision of human selfhood” (16) “that yield[s] a highly truncated, decorporeal- 
ized vision of the subject—one that paradoxically negates core dimensions of 
embodied experience” (2). Relatedly, Luce Irigaray has contended that the 
UDHR “may be a moving document, but from the very first article, I, as a 
woman, no longer feel ‘human; for I am not ‘born free and equal in dignity 
and rights’ [to other ‘men’]” (ix). 

In addition to the problem inherent in the UDHR of evocations of ab- 
stract and decontextualized human condition, human rights discourse has 
been and continues to be used by states as a ploy to depoliticize or mask vio- 
lent political operations, such as colonialism and imperialism. There is a long 
history of Western states casting their militaristic interventions as civiliza- 
tional crusades, presenting themselves as charitable benefactors who are 
solely guided by the egalitarian principles of human rights. Human rights 
discourse is, of course, not equivalent to humanitarianism. In theory, hu- 
manitarianism is a doctrine that finds benevolence, sympathy, and compas- 
sion as natural to humankind and that these qualities can enable individuals 
to develop a moral obligation to relieve the suffering of others. And while 
humanitarianism and human rights share common origins “in natural law 
and the notion of inherent human dignity,” human rights is primarily a ju- 
ridical discourse, and humanitarianism remains a moral one (Wilson and 
Brown, qtd. in Goldberg and Moore 14). Yet because humanitarianism and 
human rights share common ground, including their focus on what it means 
to be a human—to have rights to dignity and to help secure those rights for 
others through one’s humane qualities—humanitarianism has been a critic- 
al component in human rights, with productive as well as dangerous rami- 
fications. Julie Stone Peters argues sharply that “the grounding of 
humanitarian principles in rights, and of rights in humanitarian principles, 
fused the sentimental with a political program” (23). As Leticia Sabsay fur- 
ther contends, the creation of “the suffering other’ as mute and helplessly 
un-nurtured, violated, or deprived body demands affective responses willing 
to commit to humanitarian enterprises, thereby moralizing otherwise po- 
tentially political claims” (280). 

Moreover, the limitation of human rights both in theory and in practice 
becomes starkly evident when turning to geopolitical contexts with overlap- 
ping sociopolitical trajectories such as militarism, neocolonialism, state 
building, and securitization, such as South Korea. The first part of this essay 
will concentrate on the nation space of South Korea of the Park Chung Hee 
(1962-1979) regime to consider its fraught relationship to human rights be- 
cause of the interlocking histories of U.S. imperialism, anti-Communism, 
capitalism, military dictatorship, and national sovereignty. It will then turn 
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to contemporary instances of human rights violations in light of the ongoing 
reality of U.S. hegemony and the unequal terms of the U.S.-Republic of 
Korea Status of Forces Agreement (SOFA). The last part of the essay will 
focus in particular on camptown (kijichon) prostitution of roughly the 
1960s-1980s to contend that, embedded in multiple ideologies and oppres- 
sive structures such as patriarchy and gender ideologies, debt-peonage of the 
club system, racism and violence from clients, U.S. extraterritorial hegemo- 
ny in Asia, and the South Korean state’s complicity and tacit support of 
camptown prostitution, the lives of camptown women call into question the 
viability of universal and normative discourse of human rights. 


U.S. Imperialism and the South Korean State 


A documentary produced in 1950 by the U.S. Armed Forces, “Crime of 
Korea,” serves as an apt example of how the U.S. government has relied on 
the moral high ground of humanitarianism to justify its military presence 
in Korea and future involvement in world affairs. This black-and-white film 
does offer an unrelenting portrayal of the reality of the Korean War (1950- 
1953) by repeatedly showing images and clips of the destruction of homes 
and buildings, orphaned children crying on the streets, mothers and wives 
hunched over next to their dead husbands and sons, lamenting and mourn- 
ing, and the endless lines of dead bodies. Yet, as Lilie Chouliaraki points out, 
it is precisely the media’s showcasing of the suffering of distant others that is 
the key to humanitarian practices.’ As Didier Fassin keenly articulates, “the 
portrayal of the recipients of humanitarian action as vulnerable—which is 
key to the whole humanitarian machine—depicts these subjects almost ex- 
clusively as the carriers of bodies subjected to naked violence.” In this light, 
what is striking about the documentary Crime of Korea is the rhetoric in the 
narration voice-over by Humphrey Bogart, the promotion of the United 
States to its self-proclaimed status as a humanitarian champion of the world. 
In the voice of Bogart as a war correspondent, the film begins with the nar- 
rative that after the surrender of Japan in 1945, “every GI was a symbol of 
liberation to the natives.” Five years later, in 1950, the war correspondent 
returns to Korea, to the war zone with “American and other United Nations 
troops bringing liberation,” “the brilliant leadership of the United States 
working with other United Nations forces.” 

Worth noting here is that there is a glaring distortion of facts in the film. 
At one point, Bogart mentions the area of Taejon in South Korea, along with 
images of piles and lines of dead bodies—“these were prisoners of the Com- 
munists,” “shot with their hands tied behind their backs. . .. These men and 
women were not killed accidentally in the heat of battle. They were murdered 
cold-bloodedly, deliberately, butchered to spread terror” by “communist 
monsters.” Contrary to the film’s presentation, the “Taejon Massacre” was 
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not committed by North Korean forces but was a massacre by the South 
Korean state of between four thousand and seven thousand local political 
prisoners—men, boys, and some women who had been jailed, many of those 
accused as pro-Communists. Transported in trucks, some attended by U.S. 
military personnel, they were slaughtered, shot, buried alive, and thrown 
into pits and dumped with earth. This atrocity blatantly took place under 
U.S. supervision, for American officers stood idly by, watching as the slaugh- 
ter continued, photographing for their records but doing nothing to stop it 
(Cumings 1). 

In addition, the film constructs the narrative of U.S. occupation in Korea 
after Japanese surrender as governed by purely humanitarian principles to 
assist a backward nation to development. The film attempts to redefine and 
reaffirm the United States’ status as a harbinger of world security by turning 
to images of U.S. defense plants with weaponry in the factory lines and 
Americans industriously moving about in workplaces. It proceeds to state 
emphatically that there will not be any more wars “as long as we remain 
vigilant and strong.” “The cost will not be small. Liberty is never cheap.” 
‘Then, returning to the scenes of dead bodies in in Korea, it states, “Let us not 
forget this. For our sake as well as for the rest of the world. Remember this. 
If we value our lives, our home, and our freedom, let us remember the crime 
of Korea.” This single film is just one example of the ways that a particular 
brand of moral humanitarianism has been in the service of the consolidation 
of U.S. imperial hegemony in the twentieth century and in the present, as in 
the destruction of the Afghan state under the claims to save the women and 
children. Elizabeth Swanson Goldberg goes as far as to assert that human 
rights and humanitarianism are in fact “extensions of political power within 
imperial frameworks that claim to critique imperialism” but that may ultim- 
ately end up “reinforcing” it (111). 

U.S. presence in Korea cannot be reduced summarily as American vio- 
lence and aggression disguised as humanitarianism and aid. The specifics of 
U.S. foreign policy notwithstanding, quite a few South Koreans who lived 
through the Korean War as children have benevolent associations with in- 
dividual American soldiers. The traumatic experiences of war—death, fam- 
ilies torn apart, scarcity of food, destruction of homes—have also engendered 
among South Koreans a strong collectivist nationalist sentiment of hard 
work and individual sacrifice for national strength and unity. Issues on 
which South Koreans are divided today, such as national security, politics, 
and foreign policy, are polarized by age more than anything else. Divisive 
positions on the Republic of Korea’s National Security Act, which has been 
enforced since 1948, is a case in point: many among those who are in favor 
of keeping it were born before or shortly after the Korean War. The purpose 
of the National Security Act, “to secure the security of the State and the 
subsistence of the freedom of nationals, by regulating any anticipated activ- 
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ities compounding the safety of the State” (“National Security Act”), has also 
been used in dictatorships and military regimes to suppress activities against 
“the safety of the State,” such as political protests and voicing of pro- 
Communist or anti-South Korean state sentiments, or even sentiments 
against the ruling state. Though some of the clauses have been amended over 
the years, the National Security Act stipulates that “any person who praises, 
incites, or propagates the activities of an anti-government organization, a 
member thereof of the person who has received an order from it, or who acts 
in concert with it, or propagates or instigates a rebellion against the State, 
with the knowledge of the fact that it may endanger the existence and secur- 
ity of the State of democratic fundamental order, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for not more than seven years” (“National Security Act”). This 
National Security Act can be and has been employed as a justification for 
human rights violations, using police and state force against citizens. 

Without doubt, throughout the dictatorship of Park Chung Hee (1962- 
1979) and the military regimes of Chun Do Hwan (1979-1988) and Roh Tae 
Woo (1988-1993), South Koreans have not blindly upheld or endorsed the 
state’s views and human rights violations as a necessary condition for na- 
tional security and economic development. The student democracy move- 
ment, labor protests, and the work of individual journalists, scholars, artists, 
and ordinary citizens have been a critical part in the long, painful history of 
struggles against state’s use of military police and suppression of dissent. 
However, the urgency of nation building after the war, the continuing threat 
from North Korea, and the state’s dependence on the United States for its 
military defense have made a special place for anti-Communism and capital- 
ist development as official state ideologies that many citizens, especially 
those who were born during the Korean War, have come to accept. Even 
South Koreans who were born after 1950, who did not experience the war 
firsthand, have been raised in a political and social climate where anti- 
Communism has been the state ideology, including monthly nationwide 
defense training drills and mandatory anti-Communism ethics classes and 
speech, essay, and art contests in schools. 

State intervention in the everyday life of its citizenry during the Park 
Chung Hee regime is best illustrated in the amendment, on March 10, 1973, 
of the “Punishment of Minor Offenses Act,” which basically made individual 
expression illegal by enforcing regulations on men’s hair length and style 
and women’s skirt lengths. For about ten years that followed, men with hair 
covering their ears on the sides and shirt lapel in the back, or with a perm, 
could be seized by the police, who carried hair clippers. And since women 
were prohibited from wearing miniskirts that rose more than seventeen cen- 
timeters from the knees, the police could be seen carrying rulers to measure 
skirt lengths on the streets. The government’s claim that not “decadence” 
and “promiscuity” but only industry and hard work are the prescriptions for 
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fortifying the nation against the threat of Communism and other foreign 
invasions further contributed—as in the anxiety over women’s skirt 
lengths—to the limited construction of women’s roles as supportive spouses, 
homemakers, and mothers. 

In sum, for several decades after the Korean War, the South Korean state 
posited national security, economic prosperity, and political stability as pre- 
conditions for, or equivalent to, rights as citizens. Thus, human rights, in the 
normative sense of dignity, right to free expression of opinion and speech, and 
choice of life and individual development, were forcefully compromised 
and curtailed by the official state ideologies of anti-Communism, capitalism, 
and the neocolonial discourse of the United States as an ally and benefactor. 
At the same time, it seems that the case of South Korea is an apt illustration 
of what John Lechte and Saul Newman articulate in their provocative study 
on Giorgio Agamben and the politics of human rights, that there is “a fun- 
damental and perhaps irreconcilable tension between the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty and that of human rights,” insofar as human rights 
“necessarily imply a limitation on state power” (vii; emphasis added). Lechte 
and Newman point out that “sovereignty embodies a desire for autonomy ... 
a self-enclosed solipsistic identity that refuses to recognize or answer to any- 
thing other than itself” and that human rights in theory “seek to call sover- 
eignty into account, make it answer to universal principles of justice, 
therefore invoking an alternative ontology of the human, which exceeds the 
order of the state, [and] are thus an anathema to it” (vii). As Lechte and New- 
man go on to note, if, at its heart, “state sovereignty is about security,” even 
where human rights may be “at least formally a part of the constitutional 
order, it must always give way to the exigencies of security” (vii). 

The condition of national partition in Korea, which remains as a “cease- 
fire,” and thus the ongoing possibility of the eruption of war, has made the 
logics of militarization and securitization the dominant modes of South Ko- 
rean state governmentality.* The condition of “a state of emergency” has also 
been used by the South Korean government to operationalize its power as 
absolutely sovereign, not necessarily including the “right” to take the life of 
its citizens but, as during the Park Chung Hee regime, including the passage 
of orders that limit and monitor the everyday activities of its citizens. In this 
sense, Agamben’s formulations of the paradox of sovereignty and the state of 
exception are fearfully relevant to the sociopolitical situation in South Korea. 
In his seminal work Homo Sacer: Sovereign Power and Bare Life, Agamben 
notes that “the paradox of sovereignty” lies in the fact that the sovereign 
“having the legal power to suspend the validity of the law, legally places 
himself outside the law” (15) and that, following Carl Schmitt, “the sovereign 
exception is the very possibility of juridical rule and, along with it the very 
meaning of State authority” (17). Thus, for Agamben, what is excluded is “not 
without relation to the rule,” but on the contrary, “what is excluded in the 
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exception maintains itself in relation to the rule in the form of the rule’s 
suspension. The rule applies to the exception in no longer applying, in with- 
drawing from it. The state of exception is thus not the chaos that precedes 
order but rather the situation that results from its suspension” (18). As 
Agamben notes, “what is at issue in the sovereign exception is not so much 
the control or neutralization of an excess as the creation and definition of the 
very space in which the juridico-political order can have validity” (19). That 
the Park Chung Hee government in South Korea drew on the logic of a state 
of exception as a way to normalize its dictatorial and military regime is evi- 
denced in its promotion of national security and nation building as defenses 
against Communist threat. More specifically, as I turn to in the last part of 
this paper on camptown prostitution, the Park Chung Hee regime exercised 
sovereign power by creating laws that could be suspended around U.S. mili- 
tary bases, producing women in camptowns as “bare life,” whose “inclusive 
exclusion” in the state was defined by their abandonment from law. 


U.S. Militarism and SOFA 


The formation of U.S. military bases in South Korea is part of the much long- 
er history of its global empire building, with the establishment of its bases 
around the world that can be traced as early as 1898 in Guantanamo, Cuba, 
after defeating Spain (Hohn and Moon 7). The history of U.S. military bases 
in South Korea, Japan and Okinawa, and West Germany in particular reveal 
that during and after World War II these locations became intimately con- 
nected in the larger strategic planning of the United States as a way to ensure 
the nation’s political and economic ambitions and as critical sites for U.S. 
Cold War battles against the Communist bloc. Some seventy thousand 
troops were stationed in South Korea in 1953; the country was additionally 
of value because of its proximity to Japan, since the United States along with 
countries in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) feared that the 
Soviet Union could regard South Korea as “a dagger or a launching pad for 
an invasion of Japan” (Hohn and Moon 10). At the time of writing, 28,500 
U.S. soldiers are stationed in South Korea. 

U.S. military presence overseas was far from evenly distributed, not just 
in the size and number of its troops but in their composition. Unlike in 
Japan, Okinawa, and West Germany, where military duty would normally 
last two to three years and families often accompanied soldiers, service in 
South Korea, considered far too dangerous a post for families, was and re- 
mains a one-year rotation term. This difference has important implications 
for the nature of interaction between the military, which is composed most- 
ly of men and very few women, and the host communities. Another crucial 
difference is the specific natures of the SOFAs that the United States has with 
host countries. 
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A SOFA was first signed between the United States and twelve NATO 
countries in 1951 after World War II. During the 1950s, the United States 
had SOFAs with forty-nine countries, and by 2008, with more than one hun- 
dred nations (Hohn and Moon 14). As diplomatic agreements facilitating the 
military alliance between the United States and the host governments, 
SOFAs touch on several areas, though the content and the specifics may dif- 
fer, often a reflection of the nature of the host country’s relation to the Unit- 
ed States. The U.S.-Republic of Korea (ROK) SOFA, first signed in 1966, 
includes articles on various issues concerning the legal status of U.S. military 
personnel and their dependents, as well as of Koreans employed on the mil- 
itary bases—specifications regarding criminal jurisdiction over U.S. military 
personnel, the U.S. military’s use of land for compounds or maneuver areas, 
environmental damage resulting from military exercises, passport and visa 
law exemptions of U.S. military personnel and their dependents from regu- 
lation by the Republic of Korea, and the restricted labor rights of Koreans 
employed on bases. Unlike the U.S.-Germany SOFA, the U.S.-ROK SOFA is 
far more flexible about the U.S. military’s use of land and the environment. 
In 2000, the U.S. military admitted to dumping formaldehyde in the Han- 
gang River in South Korea and apologized, though they were not held ac- 
countable in any legal way (Power). In 2011, it was reported that U.S. military 
had buried drums of Agent Orange at Camp Carroll in Waegwan, North 
Gyeonsang Province, and though the joint environmental probe by United 
States Forces Korea (USFK) and the Environment Ministry found no evi- 
dence of Agent Orange or its risk to human health, the U.S. military admit- 
ted to burying chemicals at the site (Power). In addition to the serious 
damage to the environment, the occurrence of some high-profile crimes has 
prompted calls for revision of the SOFA through protests from civic groups 
such as Solidary for Peace and Reunification of Korea, especially as the dis- 
parities between the U.S.-ROK SOFA and the U.S.-Germany SOFA became 
more evident. As Hohn and Moon point out, although in principle SOFAs 
were designed to facilitate the military alliance between the United States 
and the “host” county, insofar as they work to protect the rights and the 
privileges of the U.S. military personnel, “despite the absence of formal col- 
onies, [they] have undermined national sovereignty and contain the contra- 
diction of American liberal imperialism” (15). 

While most Koreans may not encounter U.S. military personnel, those 
who live near the bases or even in areas not immediately adjacent but in the 
many regions and provinces outside the city of Seoul can be affected, and 
with some of the most tragic outcomes, as in the deaths of two fourteen- 
year-old girls, Mi Sun Shim and Hyo Soon Shin. On June 13, 2002, in a nar- 
row two-lane road about ten miles north of Seoul in Yangju, Uijeongbu, Mi 
Sun Shim and Hyo Soon Shin were run over and crushed to death by a U.S. 
military armored vehicle (“Two S Korean Teenagers”). The twelve-foot-wide 
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sixty-ton vehicle, used to clear mines, was part of a convoy moving to a 
training exercise (Ayling). The two girls were walking along the edge of a 
4,2-meter-wide road, the main pathway for pedestrians in the area, when 
they were run over from behind by the vehicle, as another convoy of U.S. 
military vehicles was coming from the opposite direction (Ayling). Sergeant 
Mark Walker, who was at the wheel of the vehicle, has been quoted as saying 
that he was on the radio and could not hear a warning about the girls from 
the vehicle commander Sergeant Fernando Nino (“Bush Effigy Burned”). 
Sergeant Nino argued that he had alerted Sergeant Walker to the presence of 
the girls, while Walker claimed that he never heard the warning because, 
apparently, of a defective communications system (“Korean Anger”). 

This tragic incident provoked national outrage in South Korea. The Sec- 
ond Infantry Division of the U.S. Army had not informed the villagers of the 
off-base training mission beforehand. And even after the accident, declaring 
Highway 56 a critical link for the troops, U.S. military officials did not pull 
the mine-clearing vehicles off the roads (Ayling). Additionally, whereas the 
local police investigator in Uijeongbu initially saw the deaths of the girls as 
resulting from the driver's negligence, under the U.S.-ROK SOFA, U.S. sol- 
diers are under U.S. jurisdiction and beyond the reach of South Korean law.° 

The girls’ deaths led to large-scale protests outside U.S. military bases 
and across cities in South Korea (with candlelight vigils in the center of 
Seoul gathering some twenty thousand people) to call for the amendment of 
the SOFA and for the two soldiers who were driving the vehicle to be turned 
over for trial in the South Korean court system. The South Korean Ministry 
requested that the USFK commander transfer jurisdiction to the Korean 
legal system, but the request was denied, with the judge advocate of USFK 
stating that the soldiers were performing assigned duties in official capacity 
and were thus subject to the SOFA. In November that year, under U.S. mili- 
tary court, the vehicle’s commander and driver, Fernando Nino and Sergeant 
Mark Walker, were found not guilty of “negligent homicide” and were 
cleared of charges (“Korean Anger”). In the months before and after the 
verdict, posters of the two girls’ crushed and mutilated bodies could be 
found in subway stations across Seoul, and the images still remain. The 
deaths of Shim and Shin were tragedies that fueled broad-scale anti- 
American sentiments for a number of reasons: the horrific nature of their 
deaths at a young, defenseless age; the U.S. military court ruling that cleared 
the two men in the vehicle; the unequal “agreement” of the U.S.-ROK SOFA 
that tapped into the public’s own sense of powerlessness and subordination 
to the U.S. state; the frustration and anger at the South Korean government 
for its ineffectiveness in protecting the rights of its citizens; and the frustra- 
tion with the plight of the nation at large. 

Pointed out by various civic groups in South Korea as they continue to 
call for revisions to the SOFA, the category and nature of “official duty” of 
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U.S. military personnel can be open to interpretation, and since “criminal 
jurisdiction” involving military personnel on duty belongs to the U.S. mili- 
tary court, the South Korean government in effect has no legal jurisdiction 
involving American military personnel. With the United States exercising 
extraterritorial national sovereignty, the South Korean state can offer little 
legal protection to its citizens, especially to civilians living near or working 
in the bases. Though the situation may differ somewhat based on the ruling 
political party in South Korea at the time, far from the government taking 
more active measures, it is usually civic activists and groups who try to mo- 
bilize communities and people into action or pressure the government with 
regard to the specifics of U.S.-ROK relations and U.S. military presence. 
The fate of two innocent young girls who died on their way to a friend’s 
birthday party is a stark reminder of the dysfunctionality of any discourse on 
human rights in the context of U.S. imperialism and the South Korean state’s 
subordinate status. But even in their deaths, the girls were stripped of their 
basic human rights to dignity and respect, denied their right to fair represen- 
tation in court, and defenseless and powerless against U.S. hegemony. The 
South Korean state was impotent in protecting and securing basic human 
rights for its citizens in circumstances that involve its relationship to the U.S. 
state, although not necessarily complicit in the violent deaths of citizens. 


Camptown Prostitution 


U.S. military intervention in South Korea coincided with the formation of 
camptowns or kijichons near the bases. Catering to the consumer needs of 
the American GIs, such camptowns consist of clothing stores, barber shops, 
and bars or clubs with English names, which the soldiers frequent off duty 
to drink beer, relax, and pick up women, the center of kijichon life (K. Moon 
17). As Katherine Moon notes in her extensive and provocative study, Sex 
Among Allies: Military Prostitution in U.S.-Korea Relations, as manifesta- 
tions of the U.S. military empire as a global and transnational phenomenon, 
camptowns are “hybrid and ambiguous spaces that blur national boundaries 
and sovereignty” (19), and kijichon prostitution is thus “a part of the U.S. 
military’s chain of overseas camptowns which have thrived on prostitution 
in Asia (Vietnam, Thailand, Okinawa, and the Philippines, in addition to 
South Korea)” (15). 

As Cynthia Enloe has argued, the ideology and lifestyle of the military 
establishment depend on highly gendered notions of femininity and mascu- 
linity, and the connection between military power and male heterosexual 
power often dictates the soldiers’ relationships to the local community. Enloe 
asserts that “soldier-clients learn to view their masculinity—and the prowess 
of the nation they represent—as dependent on their sexual domination of the 
women who live near the base” (“Feminist Perspective” 101), and thus, the 
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military base “is a package of presumptions about the male soldier’s needs, 
the local society’s sexual needs, and about the local society’s resources for 
satisfying those needs” (Bananas 200). Camptown prostitution is therefore 
a highly particular kind of exploitative military, political, and sexual rela- 
tionship, where the militarization of men takes place at the expense of the 
domination of poor, socially ostracized women, almost all of whom either 
have sought life in a camptown as a last resort for survival or have been sold 
into prostitution. Studies have documented that extreme poverty; being 
homeless, abandoned, or orphaned from the Korean War; abusive relation- 
ships; and physical beatings or rape from a male family member or from 
other men in the village were the most common reasons that women entered 
camptowns in the 1950s to 1970s. Sadly and ironically, societal labels that 
criminalize rape victims as “fallen,” “ruined,” and “whores” led women to 
regard camptowns as their only option, yet they continued to feel obligated 
to their duties as daughters and sisters by supporting aging parents and by 
providing schooling fees for male siblings. In 1966, among the 22,670 sur- 
veyed women in prostitution, 76 percent were either without a parent or 
without a place to stay, and among the 105 surveyed who were working in 
the Yongsan area in 1965, all were supporting from one to eight members of 
their family (Sex Allies). The few who were able to voluntarily leave camp- 
towns as they reached middle age ended up resorting again to sex work, 
because factory work was the only other option for women without an edu- 
cation, but even this was available only to young women with agile hands 
and didn’t provide enough money to support their own children (Sturdevant 
and Stoltzfus 239). 

The lives of camptown prostitutes reveal that their victimization is com- 
pounded by a number of factors: South Korean national politics, U.S. hege- 
mony, racism, sexism, patriarchy, poverty, and gender ideologies. The 
debt-peonage system of the clubs made incurring debts inevitable, since 
women who first entered a camptown needed to borrow money from the 
club owner to be supplied with clothes, makeup, bedding, and other neces- 
sities, and the clubs set impossible quotas for the number of drinks to sell 
and the number of men a night. Beatings and rape from club managers were 
common as well. 

That prostitution entails multiple forms of violence, abuse, harassment, 
physical beatings, and emotional injury from pimps and clients has been 
widely documented. In an essay that powerfully argues against prostitution 
as a human rights violation that contradicts the UDHR’s claims for the in- 
alienable rights and dignity of the human person, Kathleen Barry contends 
that not just the prostitution of children or in cases without consent but all 
prostitution is a human rights violation: “Objectifying a human being, re- 
ducing her to a commodity to purchase, is an abusive act of power. It violates 
a person’s human dignity and obliterates her human rights”. Barry goes on 
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to state that objectification provides the context for “other seemingly non- 
violent behaviors that include humiliation, demeaning and degradation.” 
Jessica Neuwith notes that prostitution is a violation of human rights be- 
cause it is never unrelated to human trafficking: the “demand for prostitu- 
tion fuels sex trafficking to supply it; not all prostituted women are sex 
trafficking victims, but all sex trafficking victims are sold into prostitution”. 
In addition, Neuwith states that while women engaging in “survival sex” out 
of dire economic needs may “technically be consensual,” prostitution cannot 
be viewed as an instance of “free will,” since “there is no choice in the ab- 
sence of the freedom to choose otherwise.” There is a different view on this 
issue, one that advocates for prostitution as a human right—not as a way to 
protect pimps, but as a way to better protect sex workers for whom prostitu- 
tion may be their only way to earn a living from being arrested, persecuted, 
and criminalized (Murphy). 

What both sides seem to agree on, however, is that prostitutes suffer vio- 
lence and danger on a daily basis. But women in kijichon prostitution are in 
an especially vulnerable and defenseless position because of the dynamics of 
U.S. imperialist relations to South Korea that further set the context for the 
vast power differences of race, gender, sexuality, nationality, and language. 
While one former prostitute was not afraid to admit that the GI clients treat- 
ed her better than Korean men, most noted that they had to deal with the 
abusive behavior of clients—racism, insults to the women’s lack of English 
language skills, and physical violence (Sturdevant and Stoltzfus). Some of the 
terms that the GIs used to refer to the women—“yellow monkey” and “little 
brown fucking machine”—were clear reenactments of racist and sexist 
stereotypes in the United States that determined camptown relations. Addi- 
tionally, many of the camptown clubs and bars had “Korean citizens forbid- 
den from entry” signs, which meant that the interaction between U.S. 
military personnel and Koreans took the form of American GI male cus- 
tomer/dominant nation and Korean female hostess/subordinate nation, a 
form that echoes and encapsulates the reality of U.S. military hegemony. 

Kijichon women are stigmatized and ostracized from South Korean so- 
ciety, especially for their prostitution to Yangnom, a derogatory term for 
Western men. Yangalbo (Western whore), Yangsaikshi (Western bride), 
Yanggongju (Western princes), and UN Madam are common epithets in a 
society that, even today, would view taking one’s own life as more honorable 
than prostitution for survival. Although camptown women have formed as- 
sociations and societies among themselves (S. Moon 58), they have had little 
support from the larger community. Even until the late 1990s, South Korean 
feminist groups neglected camptown prostitution, with activists admitting 
that they had never placed kijichon prostitutes in any purview of exploitation 
or oppression, perceiving the women as “‘too different’ from themselves” 
(K. Moon 9). 
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Camptown prostitution came to public attention in 1992 with the hor- 
rifying death of Yun Geum Yi (age twenty-eight) by U.S. Second Division 
Private Kenneth Lee Mackle (age twenty) on October 28 in Dongducheon 
(“Report on US Crimes in Korea”). At the time that Yun’s body was found in 
her room, the trunk of an umbrella had been penetrated twenty-seven inch- 
es into her rectum, and a coke bottle had been half inserted inside her va- 
gina.® An autopsy that followed confirmed that two beer bottles had also 
been inserted inside Yun’s uterus. Broken matches were found inside Yun’s 
mouth, and her body, covered in severe contusions and bruises, had been 
sprayed with laundry detergent powder. Fingerprints on the beer bottles 
found inside Yun’s uterus enabled the police to trace the killer. 

Under the SOFA, crimes committed off duty are subject to South Korean 
court of law.’ However, the clause on “Criminal Jurisdiction” in the SOFA 
(Article XXII 5 [d]) that states that the authorities of the Republic of Korea 
“shall give special consideration to a request from the military authorities of 
the United States for assistance in maintaining custody of an accused mem- 
ber of the United States armed forces, the civilian component, or a depend- 
ent” makes it difficult to say that the Korean court of law has full 
independence and autonomy of cases involving the U.S. military. At the first 
trial, Mackle received a life sentence without parole, but he later received a 
reduced sentence of fifteen years. Although imprisoned in Cheonan prison 
on May 17, 1994, Mackle returned to the United States in 2006 after being 
released on parole. Yun’s murder is not exceptional by any case. There have 
been a number of murders of camptown prostitutes by U.S. military person- 
nel, women strangled and beaten to death, bodies found with hangers in- 
serted in the uterus (“Report on US Crimes in Korea”).° 

Yet what is truly appalling, as detailed extensively by Katherine Moon, 
Seungsook Moon, and Ji-Yeon Yuh, is that during the Park Chung Hee regime, 
the South Korean government promoted camptown prostitution as a way both 
to keep the American forces in South Korea happy and to bring in foreign 
currency. In 1961, Park Chung Hee had declared prostitution illegal with the 
Prostitution Prevention Law, but he revised his stance a year later, designating 
104 special districts as exempt from the law, 60 percent in camptowns.’ Far 
from intervening in the abuse and violence, by encouraging and legitimizing 
prostitution, the South Korean government, in effect, facilitated the human 
rights violations of the women. In addition, as part of the camptown cleanup 
campaign of the 1970s, the women were subjected to intrusive vaginal inspec- 
tions and mandatory VD exams, which were initially enforced by U.S. author- 
ities but eventually were actively supported by the South Korean government 
and medics. Some camptown women felt that having their bodies examined 
by U.S. medics, or being required by the U.S. military police to show valid VD 
ID cards, was a violation of their human rights as well as their rights as Korean 
citizens (K. Moon 131), but they were powerless to escape the practice. 
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As South Korea became more aware of camptown prostitution with the 
1992 death of Yun Geum Yi, in 2004, Seoul Broadcasting Station aired a 
documentary, Sex Allies: Kijichon Clean-Up Campaign, which featured testi- 
monies of former prostitutes and government authorities who had been in 
office during the 1960-1980s. Among the shocking details that emerged from 
the interviews was again that camptown prostitution was collaboratively 
promoted by the United States and the South Korean governments. A former 
U.S. military sergeant noted that gates outside the bases were referred to as 
“condom land,” since the guards checked to make sure the men were carry- 
ing condoms and distributed them freely. One Korean civil official related 
that the camptown of Kunsan, “America Town,” was a town planned and 
built specifically to cater to the needs of the Gls. Clubs, bars, and five-hun- 
dred-room units for prostitution were established, and shuttle service from 
the base was provided, with one thousand Gls arriving in the camptown on 
some nights. Moreover, former camptown women reiterated that low-tier 
government officials would visit them regularly to give classes in etiquette, 
good conduct, and the English language; applauded the women for being 
“civilian diplomats” and “true patriots” for contributing to the South Korean 
economy by earning U.S. dollars; and said that the women should be proud. 

Women who tested positive in the routine biweekly VD checkup were 
quarantined in detention centers, referred to among the women as “monkey 
houses” for the bars and high walls and fences. Women were highly fearful 
of being detained because of the side effects of the penicillin injections, leav- 
ing some even paralyzed. Severe injuries also resulted from attempts to es- 
cape the center by jumping from the upper floors or walls. As a former 
medical worker who had administered the shots confirmed, the penicillin 
dosage was the amount designated by the U.S. government, which he ac- 
knowledged may have been too potent for South Korean women. 

In 2014, 122 former camptown prostitutes, now aging and poor, sued the 
South Korean government, demanding compensation of $10,000 each, for 
encouraging them to work as prostitutes, violating their human rights by 
forcing them to undergo degrading checkups, and locking them up in quar- 
antine centers till they were judged fit to go back to work (Park; Evans). 
Though the requested compensation may have been minimal, the women 
sought an apology and admission from the South Korean government of its 
responsibility for prostitution that served the U.S. military (Cain). In the 
ninth hearing of July 2016, Park Young Ja, the only one among the 122 
women to testify publicly, stated that despite the shame of making her iden- 
tity public, there was something she had to say (Jin). Opening her statement 
with “we have been abandoned by a country in which we were born,” Park 
continued that the South Korean government created kijichon prostitution 
and profited from the exploitation and abuse of poor young women, many 
in their midteens who had nowhere to go or were sold into prostitution, who 
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had to serve five men a night at minimum. Park added that the government 
furthered the oppression of the women by condoning the violence of the 
pimps and the club managers. 

While some former camptown women choose to refer to themselves as 
comfort women, the term may not be the most appropriate since they were 
not forcibly taken to become sex slaves for the Japanese military during 
World War II. However, the South Korean government was responsible for 
the system in which the women would remain trapped in kijichon until old 
age, when they would no longer be useful as dollar-earning commodities. 
Park Young Ja’s comment that she had been abandoned by her country is a 
poignant remark that human rights are not a natural right owned by all but 
a right determined by the state or available only to those who are positively 
incorporated and positioned to claim them within the nation. 

Two and a half years after the women brought their case to court, in 
January 2017, the Seoul Central District Court came to a ruling: the South 
Korean government should provide $5,000 each to 57 of the 122 women who 
initially sued the government in 2014. The court stated that since the legal 
regulation that stipulates quarantine of carriers of contagious disease, which 
includes sexually transmittable conditions, was passed on August 19, 1977, 
it recognizes the South Korean government’s forceful quarantine of women 
before the law as a violation in legal terms, and as such, only 57 women could 
be considered for compensation. The court, however, did not accept claims 
made by the camptown women that the South Korean government actively 
created camptowns to facilitate prostitution, or the claim that the camptown 
women had scarce autonomy in entering lives in prostitution or could not 
leave them freely. The court thus did not order that the South Korean gov- 
ernment provide any form of additional compensation to the 57 women or 
to the remaining 63 women (since the case was brought to court in 2014, two 
women have died) whose histories in quarantine centers could not be con- 
sidered “illegal” confinement or who had not been placed in such facilities. 
According to a statement released by Camptown Women Human Rights 
League in South Korea (established in 2012) after the January 2017 court 
ruling, although former camptown prostitutes are “not satisfied with the 
ruling,” they believe that they have made partial progress insofar as the court 
ruling is a sign that the Korean government admits to some sense of respon- 
sibility. At the time of writing, the women have appealed against the January 
2017 ruling, and the case is still on trial, being reviewed in the Seoul High 
Court. 


Conclusion 


Although without any legal enforceability, the UDHR has served an import- 
ant function. It has been used as a platform for local, international, dia- 
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sporic, and nongovernment organizations to promote dignity, respect, and 
free choice as one’s natural rights as a human being. There have been various 
movements to intervene in the violence inflicted and condoned by state re- 
gimes, such as torture, genocide, rape, human trafficking, child labor, social 
and economic disenfranchisement, extreme poverty, and environmental 
hazards, and political and civil rights as well as economic and cultural rights 
that include rights to food, housing, health, and education have become cen- 
tral to public discourses on human rights. 

There is, however, a contradiction between the goals of the UDHR, for 
human rights to have universal reach and application, and the particularities 
of the world it seeks to address, which is conflict ridden, divided, and not 
without but with distinctions of “race, colour, sex, language, religion, polit- 
ical or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, or other stat- 
us” (Article 2 UDHR). But the vague and naive universalist rhetoric of the 
UDHR can in fact work as a reminder of the daunting challenges ahead in 
making the doctrine into a reality: to transform the particularities of indi- 
viduals and states to a universalized status. 

The case of South Korea makes evident that multiple intersections—U.S. 
extraterritorial sovereignty, racism, South Korean state nationalism and 
anti-Communism, capitalism and nation building, patriarchy, and gender 
ideologies—trouble the status of human rights as a privileged and universal 
discourse. This is not to say that human rights are virtually nonexistent or 
ineffective in South Korea but to argue for the importance of engaging in the 
discourse and practice of human rights from the particularities of national- 
ity, ethnicity, class, and gender, to name a few, and the ongoing imperative 
for context-specific analysis as a way to launch further critical conversations 
with and about other sites. 
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NOTES 

1. Chouliaraki, qtd. in Sabsay 280. 

2. Fassin, qtd. in Sabsay 280. 

3. In the epilogue, a man in a suit urges viewers to buy defense bonds as a way to 
“share the responsibility to keep the country strong”: “I have seen the crime of Korea. ... 
When we Americans see something we don’t like, something that we believe is wrong, 


something we consider a crime against mankind, we want to act. We want to put a stop 
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to whats wrong. That’s the kind of people we are” (emphasis added). He also urges “all 
Americans to meet aggression wherever it strikes.” See “Crime of Korea.” 

4. See also Lee, Jan, and Wainwright. 

5. Under Article XXII 3 Criminal Jurisdiction, U.S. military authorities have “the 
primary right to exercise jurisdiction over members of the United States armed forces 
or civilian component, and their dependents, in relation to . . . (a-ii) offenses arising out 
of any act or omission done in the performance of official duty.” 

6. See also K. Moon 21 for the account of Yun’s murder. 

7. Article XXII 3 (b) states that “in the case of any other offense, the authorities of 
the Republic of Korea shall have the primary right to exercise jurisdiction.” 

8. See also Sex Allies. 

9. See Park 76-78 for a more extensive description of the Prevention Law (the 
Yullak Prevention Law). 
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After 1947 


The Relative, the Refugee, and the Immigrant in 
the Chinese Canadian Family Narrative 


CHRISTOPHER LEE 


several hundred villages in southern China’s Guangdong Province. 
Once in Canada, their lives were subject to multiple forms of racism and 
exclusion. Until 1947, Canadians were legally categorized as British subjects 
while all Chinese, regardless of their place of birth, were considered Chinese 
nationals. This policy mirrored legal definitions of citizenship in China since 
1909, when the Qing state formally declared Chinese nationality a matter of 
paternal bloodline regardless of place of birth; this policy was retained by the 
Republic of China (ROC) after the 1911 Revolution and not revised until the 
early years of the People’s Republic of China (PRC).' In 1947, the Canadian 
government repealed the 1923 Chinese Exclusion Act, which had practically 
halted immigration from China for twenty-five years. In the same year, Can- 
adian citizenship was finally extended to Chinese and other minorities.’ 
While these changes were undoubtedly significant, Chinese immigra- 
tion to Canada continued to be heavily restricted for the next two decades 
even while European immigration was actively encouraged. As Prime Min- 
ister William Lyon Mackenzie King declared in 1947, “The people of Canada 
do not wish as a result of mass immigration to make a fundamental altera- 
tion in the character of our population. Large-scale immigration from the 
Orient would change that fundamental composition of the Canadian popu- 
lation” (qtd. in Yee 118). While the promotion of white domesticity has long 
been a central trait of settler colonialism,’ the ability to sponsor family mem- 
bers was limited when it came to those of non-European descent. After 1947, 
wives and unmarried children under the age of eighteen of Chinese holding 


Ww ell into the 1960s, most Chinese in Canada could trace their lineage to 
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Canadian citizenship were deemed eligible for sponsorship.’ But for many 
families that had endured decades of separation due to war and exclusion, 
these age and marital status restrictions, along with the application process 
itself, proved impossible to overcome as many adult children found them- 
selves unable to join their parents in Canada. These restrictions would be 
gradually relaxed, but it was not until 1967 that remaining racial barriers in 
Canada’s immigration policy were finally removed and replaced with an os- 
tensibly universal point system. 

Critics disagree about whether the postwar period was a slow but sure 
march toward national inclusion or a time when immigrants and minorities 
were being co-opted through promises of citizenship and assimilation.’ 
What gets obscured in these debates is how this period marked a deep shift 
in the transnational migrant lifeworld that had evolved and persisted for 
more than a century. Up through the postwar period, the lives of most Chi- 
nese in Canada were intricately tied to social structures that had developed 
to accommodate extended familial separation across large geographic dis- 
tances. This was a world in which symbolic and material ties to clan, locality, 
and dialect formed the backbone of migration and settlement networks.‘ 
‘These ties were so strong that, after the defeat of Japan in 1945, many over- 
seas Chinese returned to China hoping to finally live out the “Gold Mountain 
dream” of using their earnings to establish a comfortable life back home. 
From this perspective, Canadian citizenship was more ofan insurance policy 
in an uncertain world than a sudden change of identity or national loyalty. 

This chapter focuses on the interplay between two categories that func- 
tioned as heuristic and regulating vehicles for Chinese migration to Canada 
between 1947 and 1967: the (immediate) relative and the refugee. Despite 
their apparently clear meanings, both categories were highly contested, and 
neither fit seamlessly into the complex lived realities of migration. Drawing 
on scholarship on how Chinese migrants became intertwined in the emerg- 
ing international refugee regime, my goal is to track how the uncertainty 
generated by these two categories illuminates critical questions about agen- 
cy and futurity. These questions, in turn, reflect the world order of the early 
Cold War period, a time in which the adversarial relationship between the 
PRC and Canada made it impossible to sustain the transnational lifeworld 
that had been inhabited by Chinese migrants since the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury in the face of nationally bound categories of citizenship. Nevertheless, 
this process could not erase all traces of earlier forms of transnationalism. It 
is in this vein that I analyze how the immigrant family narrative that has 
dominated contemporary Chinese Canadian writing displays the repression 
of experiences of statelessness that fall outside its national framework. In 
order to elaborate this claim, I will turn to the work of Judy Fong Bates and 
consider how her deployment of filial sentimentality registers the lingering 
effects and affects of transnational subject-formation. 
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Before proceeding, a brief note about literary methodology. As many 
critics have pointed out, no genre in Asian Canadian and Asian American 
writing has been as prominent as the immigrant family narrative, what Min 
Hyoung Song defines as the “perpetual retelling of ethnic stories of arrival, 
struggle, adjustment, accommodation, and resistance that can span genera- 
tions” (4). Although the immigrant family narrative has been widely criti- 
cized for perpetuating ideologies of upward mobility through assimilation 
and the accumulation of economic and social capital, its intergenerational 
form has proved to be indispensable for asserting the historical presence of 
Asians in Canada and the United States, thereby directly counteracting their 
stereotypical characterization as perpetual foreigners and newcomers. My 
argument in this chapter draws on Crystal Parikh’s insight that immigrant 
family narratives are deeply intertwined with the entrenchment of human 
rights in the West after World War II. As Parikh notes, “Citizenship, and 
legal status more generally, is assumed to be a ‘one-way descending flow of 
familial transmission, whereby not only are children always ‘naturally’ at- 
tached to their parents’ physical presence, but they inherit their parents’ legal 
personhood as well” (230). In Canada, this process extended into immigra- 
tion and citizenship laws that have come to be recognized as fundamental 
aspects of its liberal democracy. What interests me is how the privileging of 
the Western nuclear family led to conflicts with understandings and prac- 
tices of kinship that stem from the clan and lineage formations that domin- 
ated southern China until the twentieth century. As much as the immigrant 
family narrative is marked by the hegemony of the former, it also registers 
the sometimes violent mistranslations that took place in order for Chinese 
(families) to be recognized as Canadian citizens. I will suggest below that the 
trope of filiality is a particularly revealing site in which to track these con- 
flicts. As such, it provides a window into a narrative temporality that regards 
the Citizenship Act of 1947 not as a watershed event but rather as one mo- 
ment in an extended process through which Chinese migrants and their des- 
cendants encountered and negotiated with the demands of the nation-state. 


Chinese Refugees, Canadian Relatives 


If 1947 was a watershed year in Canadian history, 1949 was a cataclysmic one 
for many Chinese migrants and their families. After the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of China (PRC), it was estimated that one-fifth of the 6.4 
million people of Guangdong Province belonged to transnational house- 
holds with ties to Southeast Asia, the Americas, and elsewhere.’ These fami- 
lies were often categorized as landlords and capitalists and were subjected to 
intense scrutiny, surveillance, and even violence.’ The uncertainties of life 
under Communist rule led to the departures of many returnees as well as 
family members who sought to join relatives already abroad. 
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From 1949 until the early 1970s, practically the only way for Chinese 
from Guangdong to come to Canada was through Hong Kong. The British 
colony had long been the main port of departure in the region, but since Can- 
ada still recognized the ROC and had no diplomatic offices in the mainland 
until it formally recognized the PRC in 1970, would-be migrants had to get 
to Hong Kong to apply for the requisite visas. In doing so, they became part 
of a mass movement of people across the border. Before 1949, the border be- 
tween Hong Kong and the mainland was more or less an open one, and 
people frequently crossed back and forth. The population of Hong Kong 
swelled from 1.8 million in 1948 to 2.36 million by 1950, a number that would 
continue to grow in ensuing years as conditions across the border worsened 
for many (Mark 1146). By 1951, what had been an open border was closed by 
both sides, although illegal crossings continued across land, river, and sea. 
With a humanitarian crisis on its hands, the British colonial government 
established border controls that limited the number of new arrivals. However, 
the colonial authorities made a crucial exception for those from neighboring 
Guangdong Province (the ability to understand and speak local dialects be- 
came a key way for border guards to separate “local” migrants from those 
from other provinces). As a result, large-scale migration would continue, in 
“legal” as well as “illegal” forms, even after such allowances were revoked.’ 

In the early 1950s, this influx turned Hong Kong into a pivotal test case 
for the newly established international refugee regime. It soon became clear 
that the very meaning of this category, which had been devised with Europe 
in mind, was uncertain. While Britain had signed the 1951 Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees, its provisions did not apply to its overseas 
territories. With regard to Hong Kong, Britain’s primary concern was to 
maintain colonial rule, which meant preserving a working relationship with 
the PRC (Peterson, “To Be or Not to Be” 174). While the colonial government 
initially referred to new arrivals as refugees, it soon stopped using the word 
altogether. By claiming that migrants were motivated by economic not pol- 
itical concerns, the British colonial government absolved itself of any re- 
sponsibility as outlined in international law and reserved the right to deport 
arrivals. In this context, the very notion of a “Chinese refugee” indicated the 
uneasy intersection between migrant practices and postwar forms of state 
and colonial power. 

In 1954, the United Nations High Commission of Refugees commis- 
sioned a report that sought to determine whether arrivals in Hong Kong were 
indeed refugees according to the criteria set out by General Assembly Resolu- 
tion 428; the commission was also tasked with ascertaining their numbers 
and living conditions. The resulting Hambro Report, named after Edvard 
Hambro, the commission’s Norwegian chair, estimated there were 285,000 
refugees, another 100,000 refugees “sur place,” and another 282,000 Hong 
Kong-born dependents of refugees (par. 114). As the Hambro Report reveals, 
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the Hong Kong refugee crisis lay at the crosshairs of the intense rivalry be- 
tween the PRC and the ROC. Then as now, formal recognition of one auto- 
matically precluded recognition of the other, which resulted in an unexpected 
problem: only states that recognized the existence of the PRC could technic- 
ally recognize the refugees in Hong Kong as such on the grounds that they 
had left the territories of the PRC and were afraid of returning. However, 
countries that recognized the ROC, including Canada, could not make the 
same admission because arrivals in Hong Kong were technically able to seek 
protection from the ROC although this was practically impossible (Peterson, 
“To Be or Not to Be” 174; Hambro par. 127). In the end, the Hambro Report 
concluded that Chinese refugees did not fit the strict definitions set out by the 
UN, but “from a broader and humanitarian point of view” they were “de facto 
refugees” (par. 156). The report ultimately failed to convince other states to 
agree to large-scale resettlement (an exception was the United States, but even 
there, the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 only set aside five thousand visas for 
Asian refugees, of which two thousand were reserved for those who had pass- 
ports issued by the ROC, a comparatively small amount in comparison with 
the number of displaced people). In the end, the majority of migrants re- 
mained in Hong Kong and eventually were able to normalize their status. 
Canada’s subdued response to the refugee crisis was therefore unexcep- 
tional. In fact, it had no clear policy toward refugees during this period. Even 
though its officials were involved in drafting the 1951 UN Convention Relat- 
ing to the Status of Refugees, Canada would not actually sign the convention 
until 1969. Until the 1970s, refugee policies tended to be ad hoc and subject 
to geopolitical as well as humanitarian concerns. In the 1950s, Chinese refu- 
gees were largely ignored even while refugees from Eastern European coun- 
tries such as Hungary and Czechoslovakia were embraced. Nevertheless, the 
refugee crisis impacted Chinese activists and their allies in Canada who 
sought to liberalize immigration laws and often framed their demands in the 
emergent terms of global human rights. As Laura Madokoro argues, activists 
insisted that “full membership in Canadian society involved more than legal 
formalities: it required that Chinese Canadians be able to enjoy the same 
rights as others, including family reunification” (“Slotting” 34). The legal 
strategies adopted by these antiracist movements reflected what Stephanie 
Bangarth has identified as the postwar “evolution” from an earlier focus on 
“British liberties’ to [a] human rights approach” based on the “growing rec- 
ognition ... of the right not to suffer state discrimination.” Activists ap- 
pealed to the UN charter to argue that immigration restrictions violated the 
inherent rights of Chinese to establish a normal family life in Canada. For 
example, in a widely covered Supreme Court case, Leong Hung Hing, an 
elderly Canadian citizen of Chinese descent, fought to have his son by his 
second wife admitted even though Canadian law did not recognize po- 
lygamous arrangements; by the time the court ruled in his favor in 1952, 
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Leong had already died, prompting the immigration department to refuse 
admittance to his son on the basis that he had no sponsor in Canada." 

As the plight of those in Hong Kong began to draw worldwide attention, 
activists in Canada used the crisis to further their political objectives. As 
Madokoro succinctly puts it, “While states relied on official categories to 
delineate the legitimate means of movement and therefore restrict migra- 
tion, migrants and their families saw these same designations as channels of 
mobility” (“Unwanted Refugees” 49). Wong Foon Sien, a prominent com- 
munity leader in Vancouver who made a well-publicized trip to Ottawa 
every year to lobby for changes to immigration policy, pointed out in 1958 
that relatives of Chinese in Canada were among those who had fled to Hong 
Kong. Wong and his allies demanded that Canada follow the lead of the 
United States in admitting refugees, with the key stipulation that all refugees 
admitted should be relatives of those already in Canada. However, immigra- 
tion officials objected to the “blurring” of these categories and cited concerns 
about Communist infiltration as well as the honesty of applicants as reasons 
to reject his suggestions (Madokoro, Elusive Refuge 143-144). In response, 
Wong wrote, “Families of Chinese Canadians who are refugees in Hong 
Kong may have to return to China where an alien political philosophy and 
possibly severe punishment or death awaits them” (qtd. in Madokoro, Elusive 
Refuge 144). These appeals eventually failed: when the Canadian federal gov- 
ernment finally approved the resettlement of a small number of refugees in 
1962, it explicitly ruled out taking in relatives and actually failed to fulfill its 
quota based on this restrictive criterion (Madokoro, Elusive Refuge 145). 

Labels such as “refugee” and “relative” were thus deployed by different 
states and colonial authorities to manage, facilitate, and often obstruct mi- 
gration practices. As we have seen, these labels were incongruent with the 
complex realities of Chinese migration; more importantly, they demonstrate 
how migration itself was shaped by the geopolitical pressures of the Cold 
War. The congealing of these categories occurred at a time when this mi- 
grant lifeworld was increasingly unsustainable on both sides of the Pacific. 
In Canada, the transnational migrant family eventually gave way to another 
unit, the nuclear immigrant family, which was rare before 1947 due to anti- 
Asian exclusion and sex-segregated migration patterns. The Chinese popula- 
tion in Canada would reach gender parity by the 1970s. By then, immigration 
policies had changed to explicitly attract skilled and educated migrants, de- 
velopments that further favored the consolidation of the immigrant family. 


Filiality and the Immigrant Narrative 


The demographic changes of postwar Chinese migration would eventually 
shape the parameters of Chinese Canadian literature in English, which 
emerged in the 1970s as part of larger Asian Canadian cultural movements.” 
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As I have already mentioned, the most recognizable genre in Chinese Can- 
adian writing is the immigrant family narrative, which usually foregrounds 
intergenerational conflict as a screen on which to explore issues such as race, 
identity, and assimilation, particularly among second-generation characters 
who tend to be the protagonists. Such texts have tended to focus on the nu- 
clear family unit while portraying common practices associated with trans- 
national migration, such as multiple households and cross-racial marriages, 
as outdated or even deviant. 

In short, immigrant family narratives not only are marked by the colli- 
sion of very different structures of kinship but also register how Western 
notions of domesticity came to be applied to all immigrant groups in no 
small part through state policies. In order to bridge these differences, the 
immigrant family narrative frequently invokes notions of filiality as the eth- 
ical and material basis of family relations. Whether as a core component of 
Confucian thought or as an everyday practice, filiality—and filial piety in 
particular—prescribes the attitudes, emotions, desires, and duties of chil- 
dren to their parents and forms the basis of larger social groupings based on 
clan and kinship. As Adam McKeown writes with regard to migrant sending 
areas in the late Qing period, “Lineages promoted the material interests of 
local farmers and elites within the trappings of ancestor worship and patri- 
line that were both long-standing aspects of Chinese daily life and activities 
sanctioned and supported by Qing ideology” (104). These ties formed the 
material basis for transnational networks of movement and settlement that 
enabled Chinese to navigate the risks and perils of migration while shaping 
how migrants understood their life choices and trajectories. 

Extending these relations to the present day, erin Khué Ninh argues that 
under global capitalism, the (nuclear) immigrant family is marked by a dis- 
course of filiality wherein “sacrifice, obedience, hierarchy, gratitude” (In- 
gratitude 11) frame “the parent-child relation as a debtor-creditor relation” 
that is “structural, a matter of position rather than payment, and places the 
child ever in violation” (16). For the Asian immigrant family, filiality is a 
biopolitical discourse that regulates the feelings, desires, and actions of 
younger generations, rendering them amendable to the economic demands 
of the family unit. It is therefore a system of “affective management” that 
conditions orientations, feelings, tendencies, and behaviors in order that a 
“growing child’s polymorphous desires and aspirations . . . become affixed 
to constructs of economic pragmatism and social prestige” (Ninh, “Affect” 
49). Transplanted into the realm of private domesticity, filiality not only pre- 
scribes the “right” kinds of feelings but also disciplines and represses what it 
considers to be deviant: 


Suppose a context where the merest outward display is forbidden— 
where any shift of facial expression, any heaviness of hand or step, 
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the barest modulation of volume or tone in voice is liable to provoke 
further affliction—and in that context, anger may learn to become 
intransitive. It surrenders expression, direction, and object: it be- 
comes a humming under the skin—a sensory experience. Such con- 
ditions are the production floor for the filial child: a subject in whom 
anger and resistance are best dissipated before they rise into word or 
action or conscious knowing, in whom obedience must become au- 
tonomic. Rather than wait for that which is potential to become a 
punishable actuality, filiality trains the model minority child to lose 
arguments affectively, long before words can be sharpened to a point. 
(Ninh, “Affect” 52) 


The subdued emotional tenor engendered by filiality has been widely de- 
picted in immigrant family narratives as something that needs to be over- 
come in order for the second-generation protagonist to free himself or 
herself through discourses of liberal individualism.” 

Insofar as immigrant family narratives tend to privilege the rebellious 
second-generation subject, the opposition between “outward” forms of 
resistance and “inner” forms of repression can obscure articulations of filial- 
ity that do not follow a liberatory trajectory. In order to account for these 
alternatives, we might turn to the broader problematic of sentiment in the 
maintenance of family life. In her work on contemporary Chinese cinema, 
Rey Chow theorizes sentimentalism as an affective mode marked by “an 
inclination or a disposition toward making compromises and toward making- 
do with even—and especially—that which is oppressive and unbearable” (18; 
emphasis in original). Unlike the dialectic between repression and expres- 
sion, sentimentalism is a “mode of endurance” that is “about what keeps and 
preserves, what holds things together” (18). It is closely tied to domesticity 
because it encompasses the double meaning of “being accommodating and 
being accommodated,” the interpersonal dynamics necessary to maintain 
the home as the site of kinship even when the “homely” is “revealed to be 
oppressive and unbearable—indeed, uninhabitable” (19). From an ideologi- 
cal perspective, the “idealization of filiality” cannot but seem conservative, 
but it is also a highly portable and adaptable form of relationality: filial sen- 
timent is the affective and material glue that holds families together, wheth- 
er they are spread across continents or have come back together again. 


Alternative Lives and the Immigrant Memoir 


For Chinese in Canada during the 1950s and 1960s, the gradual relaxation 
of immigration restrictions resulted in the reactivation of long-repressed 
filial ties. Contemporary Chinese Canadian writer Judy Fong Bates has fre- 
quently depicted recently reunited Chinese families living and working in 
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small Ontario towns during this period, a setting that stems from her own 
story as a young girl who arrived in Canada in 1955. For this chapter, I will 
focus on her 2010 memoir, The Year of Finding Memory, which contains 
some of her most extensive reflections on these experiences. The Year of 
Finding Memory revolves around two trips that Fong Bates made as an adult 
to her home village in Kaiping, China, after a lifetime of absence. From the 
start, she presents herself as a well-integrated, independent, and for the most 
part content Chinese Canadian woman, someone who benefited tremen- 
dously from the sacrifices of her parents. Her journeys prompt her to search 
for more information about her parents, a quest that unwittingly uncovers 
residual traces of a transnational migrant lifeworld. 

In The Year of Finding Memory, everything goes back to 1947 but not 
because of historical milestones—rather, 1947 is the year when Fong Bates’s 
parents got married. For both her father, Fong Wah Yent, and her mother, 
Fong Yet Lan, it was their second marriage, and both had surviving children 
from previous unions. Her father first came to Canada in 1914 and worked 
for many years in small-town laundries. These years were spent separated 
from his first wife, who died suddenly around 1940 in the midst of the war 
with Japan. He would not see their four children again until 1947, when he 
moved back to China in the hope of enjoying a comfortable life. He had met 
Yet Lan years earlier when she was the village schoolteacher, but they had 
lost touch until she took the initiative to contact him to propose marriage. 
As Fong Bates writes, “In 1947, when he believed he was returning to China 
to stay, his feelings of joy and hope must have been euphoric. The war was 
over and he would finally be reunited with his children. He would marry a 
woman whom he respected. Together, they would put the anguish of those 
war years behind and build a new life” (218). These expectations would be 
shattered as her father returned to Canada in August 1949 in order to escape 
the impending Communist victory. The author, his youngest daughter, was 
born four months later. His family fractured again as his oldest children, 
who were ineligible for sponsorship, remained in China never to see their 
father again, while his wife and younger children made it to Hong Kong and 
eventually to Canada. 

Fong Bates recounts her life within the framework of the immigrant 
family narrative, with its emphasis on displacement, resettlement, and as- 
similation, and her stay in Hong Kong comes across merely as a brief transi- 
tion. She mentions that in 1953, she “fled” to Hong Kong with her mother, 
but she does not tell us how they got there (24). In a book about finding 
memories, the Hong Kong years are notably vague: 


We languished in Hong Kong for only two years, but in my hazy 
remembrance the time feels longer, another lifetime belonging to 
someone else. I have no memory of [half-brother] Doon living with 
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us, and yet I know he did. He was in his late teens and spent his days 
exploring the city on his own and with other young relatives who 
were waiting to emigrate. That period of my life has left me with a 
vague but persistent impression of that city’s excitement, a memory 
of constantly turning my head and looking, my mother holding me 
by the wrist while we walked along contested sidewalks, and through 
outdoor markets swarming with people. (27) 


These descriptions support the author’s claim that it was only in Canada that 
her sense of self became fully established, but seemingly minor details scat- 
tered throughout the text hint at what lies outside this framework. She men- 
tions that her mother had once sought refuge in Hong Kong during the war 
with Japan and originally did not want to go to Canada, preferring instead 
to stay in Hong Kong and live on remittances from her husband. Fong Bates 
also learns later on that her mother’s sponsorship application had been re- 
jected twice by Canadian authorities before finally being approved for rea- 
sons that remain unclear (234). 

These details begin to acquire different meanings when we read them as 
belonging to a transnational lifeworld. The fact that Fong Bates’s mother had 
already spent time in Hong Kong places her in a mobile population of 
Guangdong residents who were familiar with border crossings before the 
early 1950s. Her knowledge of the city and her family ties there made her 
decision to leave her village much more manageable, while her reluctance to 
leave Hong Kong suggests that it was still possible to imagine (and indeed to 
prefer) being part of a transnational family supported by remittances, ar- 
rangements that would have been well known to overseas Chinese families. 
We are reminded that the immigration process contains uncontrollable con- 
tingencies such as whims of bureaucrats, belying the common assumption 
that it is largely the result of choices and agency (I will return to this point 
shortly). 

Moreover, these details indicate the text’s interest in alternative life tra- 
jectories, ways in which the author’s family history could have taken mark- 
edly different paths. Catherine Gallagher suggests that even though 
historical fiction contains invented elements, its defining constraint is that 
“it cannot contradict the historical record” (320), which functions as the 
“horizon of possibility” for judging whether events and other details are pos- 
sible or probable.“ Fiction and history constitute a “modal arc” (321; empha- 
sis in original) in which space is created for speculation and judgment 
without fundamentally questioning the facticity of history. Even though a 
memoir such as The Year of Finding Memory necessarily emphasizes historic- 
ity (that is, it retells what has already happened), a similar arc between hist- 
ory and fiction operates as Fong Bates seeks to render judgment on herself 
and her family. In this context, alternative trajectories acquire their peculiar 
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force through the awareness that they did not in fact take place. They are 
speculative, but, crucially, they function within the same discursive space 
that Gallagher identifies in the historical novel: they must be plausible with- 
in the historical world of the text. Put differently, the possibilities entertained 
by Fong Bates would have been applicable to many other would-be migrants 
who were converging in Hong Kong at the same time, facing similar condi- 
tions. In this sense, alternative trajectories provide a sense of the larger so- 
ciohistorical context in which Fong Bates’s family story emerged by 
conveying not only what happened but also what could have happened. By 
excavating these possibilities, the text raises deeper questions about how its 
temporal and spatial parameters narrow a transnational lifeworld into a na- 
tional narrative. It also asks: What kinds of relationships are possible if we 
look beyond restrictive itineraries of immigration and settlement? What psy- 
chic mechanisms are embedded in the very categories used to denote (im) 
migration? At stake in all this is nothing less than what makes The Year of 
Finding Memory legible as a Chinese Canadian narrative and the kinds of 
subjectivities that can be articulated through the exploration of intimate mi- 
grant family histories. 


“This Insane Optimism Which Is Next Door to Despair” 


Hannah Arendt’s challenging 1943 essay “We Refugees” explores the rela- 
tionship between migration and character by turning a critical lens on Jew- 
ish émigrés such as herself. The essay begins with a striking gesture of 
disavowal as the speaker insists, “In the first place, we don’t like to be called 
‘refugees.’ We ourselves call each other ‘newcomers’ or ‘immigrants’ (110). 
Much is at stake in these distinctions. Immigration, usually understood to 
be motivated by “purely economic reasons” (110), implies the exercise of 
rational choice, autonomy, and agency. By contrast, the refugee, completely 
divested of social status and forced to flee, is the quintessential figure of 
powerlessness. Describing the psychology of the immigrant as a refusal to 
engage with the horrific truth of statelessness, Arendt describes a patho- 
logical optimism that is manifested in the enthusiastic embrace of assimila- 
tion. In her view, the immigrant adopts an identity that masks the trauma of 
displacement through a kind of intentional forgetting: “The less we are free 
to decide who we are or to live as we like, the more we try to put up a front, 
to hide the facts, and to play roles” (115). 

While Arendt recognizes that this “front” is a response to the fact that 
those who are “nothing but Jews” are “unprotected by any specific law or 
political convention” and therefore “nothing but human beings” (118), in a 
controversial move she also attributes a sense of ethical failure to the immi- 
grant: “Lacking the courage to fight for a change of our social and legal stat- 
us we have decided instead, so many of us, to try a change of identity” (116).'° 
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What makes “We Refugees” particularly insightful is its focus on the mech- 
anisms of repression and reinvention that distinguish the immigrant from 
the refugee. In Arendt’s view, these processes are incomplete and ultimately 
ineffective. She writes hauntingly about how repressed memories erupt dur- 
ing the night, how those who “having made a lot of optimistic speeches, go 
home and turn on the gas or make use of a skyscraper in an unexpected way” 
(112). The “insane optimism” of the immigrant, she concludes, is “next door 
to despair” (113). 

For the purposes of this discussion, I want to reframe Arendt’s provoca- 
tive claims to highlight how the immigrant is defined by an investment in 
futurity, however fraught. In texts such as The Year of Finding Memory, this 
pathological optimism is not so much a matter of feeling hopeful about the 
future but rather a dogged perseverance that both belongs to and disrupts 
the filial sentiment of accommodation, the affective strategies that orient the 
subject toward a future defined by kinship. Nevertheless, this sense of tem- 
porality is destroyed in the most traumatic event in the memoir: the suicide 
of the author’s father in 1972. Fong Bates describes his death as “a sudden 
explosion of glass, hurling shards so small and fine they embedded them- 
selves deep in our flesh, never to be removed” (5). For much of the text, this 
event lurks under the surface, rarely addressed until the second-to-last chap- 
ter. There, Fong Bates recounts how she visited her parents on the day he 
died. During lunch, her father accidentally spilled a bowl of soup, which 
drew a sharp scolding from her mother, but the conflict quickly dissipated. 
After Fong Bates left, her father quietly went to the basement and hanged 
himself out of his family’s sight. 

For Arendt, the act of suicide reveals the collapse of immigrant opti- 
mism as a dogged belief in the future suddenly gives way to a “quiet and 
modest way of vanishing” (114). In this context, suicide is an “apologl[etic]” 
kind of violence that reveals how the immigrant’s “optimism is the vain at- 
tempt to keep head above water”; Arendt ruthlessly concludes, “Finally, they 
die of a kind of selfishness” (114). Ironically, this selfishness involves the 
extinction of the self; translated into the terms of filial sentimentality, it is 
the very opposite of accommodation, a refusal to repress the self in the name 
of accommodation. It is not surprising, then, that Fong Wah Yent’s death 
unleashes other forms of “selfish” affect, feelings that exceed and undermine 
the maintenance of domesticity. Fong Bates repeatedly comes back to her 
mother’s public displays of grief. As her husband’s body was taken away from 
their house, she “let out a long painful moan. Her body crumpled and I could 
barely hold her up. At the same time her fingers dug into my shoulders. 
Everyone was watching us” (281). While much of the funeral “remains a 
blur,” what stood out is “how inconsolable [her mother] was” (283). For Fong 
Bates, what is most disturbing about these memories is the intensity of her 
mother’s grief in contrast to the “lack of affection” in their marriage. She 
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writes, “Even now, when I think about the lack of affection in their marriage, 
the depth of her sorrow seems out of proportion. It didn’t seem to matter 
whether she was standing or sitting; her body was crippled with grief. Every 
time I glanced at her, she was bent over, unable to straighten herself” (283). 
Why would her mother so deeply mourn a man with whom she shared an 
unhappy and often adversarial marriage—and what should we make of the 
stark mismatch between their relationship and her response to his death? 

The impropriety of this scene stands in stark contrast with what might 
be described as the self-conscious propriety that characterizes the author/ 
narrator’s voice throughout The Year of Finding Memory: Fong Bates is 
reflective, wise, sometimes humorous, but never seems to indulge in senti- 
mental excess. In other words, the tone of the memoir is decidedly in propor- 
tion, a state that connotes appropriateness, balance, and harmony. Her 
father’s death, however, unleashes disproportionate affects of unusual inten- 
sity. In the prologue, Fong Bates writes, “In the months after my father’s 
death, it seemed that whatever equanimity I was able to achieve could shatter 
in an instant. Without warning I would be seething with rage, then over- 
come by grief. But why was I angry again? with myself, for never learning 
how to read and write Chinese? for having parents so unlike me and so dif- 
ficult to understand? at my father and what he had done to himself, what he 
had done to us?” (4; emphasis added). By placing uncontrollable feelings at 
the heart of the family unit, this passage recalls Ninh’s point that filiality 
involves the repression of deviant feelings as well as Chow’s observation that 
the mechanisms of accommodation function most acutely when the home 
proves to be unbearable. While excessive displays of grief are certainly not 
unknown in Chinese mourning practices, within the memoir’s affective 
economy, the feelings described here stand in stark contrast with the routine 
repression of strong or negative affects in the Fong household, a deeply in- 
grained habit that infused their family life with bitterness, resentment, and 
melancholy, pierced only by occasional outbursts of rage that were quickly 
brought under control. 

Fong Wah Yent’s suicide upends the accommodationist tendencies of 
filial sentiment, with its emphasis on raising future generations at any cost. 
His death symbolically (if not in actual practice) deprives his family of the 
most important ingredient of filiality, a future in which to enact, inhabit, and 
reproduce kinship through the passing of generations. It also reveals him as 
a figure shorn of all dignity, finally defeated by a lifetime of hardship. As 
Fong Bates contemplates the meaning of his death, her thoughts resonate 
unexpectedly with Arendt’s discussion of the immigrant: “The word why 
rings in my head. I can still see him, the way he looked at that last lunch, a 
man eaten away by despair and humiliation. . . . Was his final act a moment 
of selfish impulsiveness?” (286; emphasis in original). While filial relations 
do not stop with death (Fong Bates and her siblings observe the veneration 
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of ancestors, for example), the text suggests that her family story somehow 
defies the closure offered by filial narratives. She writes that “his death 
haunts us like a dark shadow” and tells us, “Hardly a day goes by without my 
thinking of my father and his suicide,” thoughts that “refuse to be pushed 
aside” (285-286). What is crucial here is not so much the accuracy of these 
descriptions but rather how the text’s affective economy interrupts its formal 
coherence, a point that becomes evident when Fong Bates writes, “My father 
was an old man when he fitted that rope around his neck. Why could he not 
give us the gift of a peaceful ending? Was this his only way of making sure 
he would be remembered? Were we, his wife, his children, in some way cul- 
pable?” (286). Her father’s death engenders a proliferation of guilt that infects 
everyone in the family including her father himself, whose death is now re- 
cast as a failure to persevere in the name of family. Fong Bates conveys this 
failure in formal terms, for what her father, who otherwise gave so much of 
his life to his family, finally withholds is “the gift of a peaceful ending.” 

In lieu of such a resolution, the text turns to another alternative life that 
once could have been but never came to be. In China, Fong Bates learns, to 
her surprise, that her parents were deeply attracted to each other when they 
first met. In fact, her father had wanted to take her as a second wife, much to 
the ire of his first wife, who then was still alive. Their romantic feelings had 
dissipated by the time they got married, and the stress of immigration and 
displacement further exacerbated their conflicts, creating an emotional 
atmosphere of bitterness and sadness that would permeate the author’s 
childhood. Looking back on her mother’s grief, Fong Bates asks whether it 
was directed less to her father’s death than to the lingering memory of a “mo- 
ment when the future held promise, when they might have been in love” 
before “love, transformed into contempt, had poisoned and wasted their 
lives” (287). Fong Bates suggests that her mother’s disproportionate grief was 
released by the collapse of fantasies about what life could have been—which 
is to say that what her mother was actually mourning was the reality of what 
her life had actually come to be. 

The Year of Finding Memory reveals, through its treatment of kinship 
and affect, how the transnational lifeworld of Chinese migration came under 
tremendous strain after 1947, invalidating life trajectories that it had sus- 
tained for centuries. The moment of promise now lost forever belonged to a 
world in which migration facilitated a different circuit of fantasies in which 
her father could still be recognized as an honored “Gold Mountain guest.” 
In Canada, her parents’ perseverance meant acting as if such a world could 
still be had as long as one held out for a better future by sheer determination. 
But as the genre of the immigrant family narrative shows, the futures that 
eventually became dominant would be shaped by the elusive promises of 
citizenship that was key to Canada’s embrace of liberal democracy against 
the backdrop of an emerging international human rights regime. But while 
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these changes offered new opportunities for Chinese migrants, their experi- 
ences continued to reveal the inability of post-1947 political frameworks to 
attend to the complexities of displacement. Caught between categories such 
as refugee and relative, the lives Chinese in Canada bore the memory of 
being what Arendt evocatively calls “nothing but human beings,” traces of 
which persist in contemporary Chinese Canadian family narratives. 


NOTES 

1. In the mid-1950s, largely in response to anti-Chinese unrest in Southeast Asia, 
the PRC started to revoke dual citizen status in order to encourage diasporic Chinese 
communities to localize their citizenship status. This policy marked the end, at least on 
mainland China, of the jus sanguinis approach taken by the Qing and ROC. 

2. Even with these changes, Japanese Canadians were still denied citizenship rights 
and subject to deportation until 1949, and some Indigenous peoples did not receive cit- 
izenship rights until 1956, part of a colonial relationship that continues to this day. For 
more information about these changes, see Roy. 

3. For an account of this history, see Perry. 

4. The Chinese population in Canada before 1947 overwhelmingly consisted of 
men who lived apart from extended families in China. For this reason, Chinese during 
this period were often seen as part of a “bachelor community,” although this label is 
not strictly accurate. 

5. For contrasting accounts of the liberalization of immigration policy after World 
War II, see Roy; Thobani. 

6. For historical background on Chinese migration, see Hsu, Dreaming of Gold; 
McKeown. 

7. See Chan for more details. 

8. For an account of overseas Chinese policy in the PRC, see Peterson, Overseas 
Chinese. 

9. For a popular account of this history, see Chen. 

10. For a detailed discussion of the Refugee Relief Act and its wide-ranging effects, 
see Hsu, The Good Immigrants. 

11. For discussion of this case, see Roy 268. 

12. For background on Asian Canadian cultural and activist movements, see Li; Lai. 

13. Examples of Chinese Canadian authors who have explored this theme include 
SKY Lee, Wayson Choy, Jen Sookfong Lee, and, as I will discuss in more detail below, 
Judy Fong Bates. 

14. My thanks to Colleen Lye for directing me to this source. 

15. “We Refugees” has often been read as a rehearsal of arguments that would be 
developed in later works such as The Origins of Totalitarianism. There, Arendt famous- 
ly argues that supposedly inherent human rights are “unenforceable—even in countries 
whose constitutions were based upon them—whenever people appeared who were no 
longer citizens of any sovereign state” (293). This diagnosis would in turn inspire later 
theorists such as Achille Mbembe and Giorgio Agamben. 
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The Vancouver Asahi Connection 


(Re-)engagement of the Families of Returnees/Deportees 
in Japanese Canadian History 


Masvumti IZUMI 


couver, over a hundred Japanese young women anxiously lined up in 
front of the Centre for Performing Arts. The Red Carpet ceremony cel- 
ebrated the world premiere of the film The Vancouver Asahi at the Vancouver 
International Film Festival (Ishii, Bankuubaa no Asahi). The film’s director, 
Yuya Ishii, along with two lead actors, Kazuya Kamenashi and Satoshi 
Tsumabuki, were greeted with loud shrieks and waving hands. When the 
theater opened, it was filled with a larger crowd of English-speaking Asians 
of diverse genders and ages. They were Japanese Canadians, descendants of 
Japanese immigrants who came to Canada mostly before World War II. The 
film was a fictional representation of the true story of nisei (second-generation 
Japanese Canadian) baseball players and their issei (first-generation) and 
nisei fans in pre-World War II Vancouver. Before the show started, one el- 
derly man walked onto the stage and stood next to the director and the ac- 
tors. It was Kaye Koichi Kaminishi, the last known survivor of the former 
Asahi ballplayers. He played in the team’s last years between 1939 and 1942 
before it was disbanded due to the mass removal of Japanese Canadians from 
the west coast. Kaminishi greeted the audience in Japanese and thanked the 
director and everyone involved in the film production for trying to make the 
Asahi story known in Japan. Kaminishi received big cheers and heartfelt 
admiration from those in the theater. 
During the making of The Vancouver Asahi, its producer consulted 
scholars of Japanese Canadian history and elders in the community. The 
director and actors, however, had no contact with the actual subjects of the 
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story—members of the Japanese Canadian community who nurtured and 
cherished the baseball team. Perhaps because of this limitation, the movie 
lacked an urgent sense of storytelling or a compelling universal appeal to 
humanity. Despite its star-studded casting and abundant budget, the movie 
failed to achieve box office success after its release in Japan in December 
2014. Director Ishii, a 2013 Japan Academy Award winner for his film Fune 
o Amu (English title The Great Passage), was more successful in depicting the 
psyche of youths in present-day Japanese society (Ishii, Fune o Amu). The 
opportunity to popularize the story of Asahi and historical experiences of 
Japanese Canadians among the general public in Japan was unfortunately 
missed. 

Yet the release of The Vancouver Asahi produced an unintended result. 
It connected Japanese Canadians and scholars who study them to a former- 
ly unknown group of subjects in the story, namely the families and descend- 
ants of the former Asahi members who had returned to Japan before World 
War II or those who were deported shortly after the war and did not return 
to Canada. Following World War II, after excluding all persons of Japanese 
racial origin from the west coast, the Canadian government forced Japanese 
Canadians to choose between “repatriation” after the war and immediate 
relocation east of the Rockies (Sunahara 113-124). Those who could not im- 
mediately move east signed up for repatriation. At the end of the war, the 
majority of the approximately ten thousand people who signed up for re- 
patriation wished to stay in Canada, but the Canadian government refused 
to consider revocation of repatriation requests. After significant public crit- 
icism, the government eventually allowed revocation so those who wished to 
stay in Canada were allowed to do so (Bangarth). Those who chose to leave, 
which ended up to be about four thousand, were shipped to Japan in 1946. 
Their Canadian citizenship was stripped away when they embarked the ship, 
even though for many nisei, it was the first time they were to set foot in 
Japan. Thus, this policy is considered more of a “deportation” rather than 
“repatriation” (Sunahara 101-113). In this paper, I use the term returnee for 
those who had left Canada and remigrated to Japan before World War II and 
deportee for those who left Canada through the “repatriation” program in 
1946. The returnees and deportees were severed from the Japanese Canadian 
community for almost seven decades, and their existence had been un- 
known since the Asahi was suddenly erased from the history of Canadian 
popular sports, along with the memory of a vibrant ethnic Japanese com- 
munity in prewar British Columbia. 

This chapter first documents the Asahi story from the team’s birth to its 
dismantlement in 1942 and the community’s recovery of the team’s history 
since the 1990s. This story is important as it shows Japanese Canadians’ 
adaptation to anti-Asian racial hostility in British Columbia, and because 
baseball not only united the Japanese community in Canada composed of 
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people with diverse class, religious, and ideological affiliations but also pro- 
vided a common ground where the Japanese and Caucasian players and fans 
could share enjoyment of the game. The later sections of this chapter eluci- 
date how families and descendants of the former Asahi players in Japan con- 
nected with each other after the film’s release and how such fortuitous 
reconnections led to the inclusion of the returnee/deportee stories into Jap- 
anese Canadian historiography. 

The detention, dispossession, dispersal, and deportation of Japanese 
Canadians during and after World War II are among the most systematic 
state violence inflicted on a racial minority in Canadian history (Izumi, 
“Japanese Canadian Exclusion”). Twenty-two thousand people of Japanese 
descent living on the west coast were displaced from their homes, were 
banned from free movement, had their property confiscated, and were dis- 
persed across the country. During the war, they were forced to live in horse 
stalls, wooden shacks and barracks in ghost towns, or barns with low-quality 
water on the sugar beet fields in the prairies. The government of British 
Columbia abandoned their responsibility for Japanese Canadian children’s 
education. It was on top of this that four thousand were deported from their 
country of birth or of long-term residence. Although between one thousand 
and two thousand of the deportees eventually returned to Canada, an un- 
known number of them permanently settled in Japan in the postwar period 
(Kobayashi, Demographic Profile 51). Through the reinterpretation of Cana- 
dian history, which was an incremental process that developed as Canadian 
diversity increased since the 1960s, and through the Japanese Canadian Re- 
dress movement in the 1980s, those who stayed in or returned to Canada had 
a chance to speak of their wartime experiences and the longer history of 
anti-Asian movement in British Columbia. However, those who never re- 
turned to Canada did not have a chance to break their silence, as they were 
literally removed from the history of the nation. 

Inclusion of the deportees’ stories expands the subjects of human rights 
in Japanese Canadian history beyond familiar themes of anti-Asian dis- 
crimination and exclusion within North America. The reconnection of re- 
turnees and deportees among each other as well as to the Japanese Canadian 
community adds important new pieces of information to Japanese Canadian 
historiography and about the Asahi experience, which contains stories of 
migration, resilience under discrimination, cross-racial interactions, and era- 
sure and recovery of a vernacular community history. The returnees’ experi- 
ences that have been uncovered in Japan involved military service in the 
Japanese imperial army, the atomic bomb, survival in a war-torn country, 
and the reintegration of transnational subjects into an ethnic-based imagi- 
nary of the Japanese nation after World War II. These stories need to be re- 
covered now because the descendants of transnational subjects who are 
searching their family histories are the last generation of people who had 
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direct contact with the migrant generation, and the memories and records of 
these migration experiences will be lost forever if not preserved at this time. 


The Vancouver Asahi Baseball Club 


From the beginning of the twentieth century, Japanese Canadians in Van- 
couver started living in the area adjacent to the Hastings Sawmill, a major 
employer of Japanese migrant laborers (Ayukawa 25). Soon the area around 
Powell Street came to be known as an ethnic Japanese community with hous- 
es and rooming houses owned by the Japanese as well as shops and offices 
catering to Japanese migrant laborers and immigrant families. There was a 
park at the physical center of the community, officially named Oppenheimer 
Park, but the residents called it “Paueru Gurando” (Powell Grounds)—the 
practice grounds as well as home field for the Asahi Baseball Club. 

The Asahi was not the first baseball team that Japanese Canadians 
formed. The Vancouver Nippon Baseball Club was established as early as 
1910 (Adachi, Asahi: A Legend 13). Baseball, in fact, was an extremely popu- 
lar sport in Japan, and some young migrants might have played it in their 
home country. In the early 1910s, the size of the nisei population was in- 
creasing, and the community started to expand its programs for children. 
Unlike in the United States, where the immigration of new labor from Japan 
was halted after 1908, Japanese in Canada could continue to sponsor im- 
migrants, and usually they invited male relatives or acquaintances from 
their home and neighboring villages. Through this channel, quite a number 
of issei were brought to Canada at young ages, and, with the increase of birth 
as female migration through marriage grew, the community leaders around 
Powell Street became concerned about disciplining the youths and prevent- 
ing delinquency as well as promoting good health and strong spirit among 
children. Japanese Canadian youths faced special challenges as the com- 
munity faced severe racial antagonism as well as structural discrimination 
in British Columbia. The 1907 racial riot in which white mobs shattered 
most of the store windows on Powell Street was still fresh in their memories. 
In 1912, the Vancouver Asahi Club was organized as a juvenile boy’s club 
that provided athletic and martial arts programs “under issei supervision” 
(Hotchkiss 30). Baseball, of all the activities offered, was the most popular. 
In 1914, after a visit by the Keio University baseball team from Japan, a youth 
baseball team was established, with Ihachi Miyazaki (also known as Matsu- 
jiro Miyasaki) as a manager and coach. 

Miyasaki, nicknamed “Bashamatsu” (basha means horse-drawn car- 
riage), was from Kaideima village in Shiga Prefecture in Japan. He loved 
baseball (Miyazaki). The transnational familial and local connections en- 
sured financial as well as material support for the Asahi team. Immigrants 
from prefectures that produced a large migrant population, such as Shiga 
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and Wakayama, formed organizations based on their home village ties and 
favored their fellow villagers in hiring and granting other opportunities 
(Ayukawa 26). Kaideima villagers were particularly influential in businesses 
on Powell Street. Many of the players, mostly teenaged boys, were recruited 
from the graduates of the Vancouver Japanese Language School, whose 
major supporters were business owners on Powell Street. A majority of the 
original members of the Asahi were from Shiga, and the boys from families 
connected to the Kaideima village formed the core of the team for many 
years to come (Goto, Bankuubaa Asahi Monogatari 34-35). 

Interestingly, the English-language sources and Japanese-language 
sources offer slightly different explanations for why the Vancouver Japanese 
Canadian community established the Asahi club. Canadian sources, such as 
Roy Hotchkiss’s Diamond Gods in the Morning Sun, claim that the mer- 
chants and educators of the Powell Street community considered that base- 
ball would alleviate racial hostility against the Japanese in Vancouver if 
Japanese Canadian children and Caucasian children played a common sport 
(Hotchkiss 30). On the other hand, sources by Japan-based writers, such as 
Ted Y. Furumoto’s novel and comics by Hidenori Hara, underline the aspect 
of Japanese Canadians’ competition against discriminatory Caucasians. Fu- 
rumoto argues that the adults who nurtured the Asahi wished that the nisei 
youths could develop physical and mental strength from practicing baseball 
so that they would not be mentally or physically beaten down by racial dis- 
crimination (Furumoto, Bankuubaa Asahi Gun 32-33). 

The Asahi team grew strong enough to compete in the International 
League, founded in 1918, which consisted of three Caucasian teams and the 
Asahi (Hotchkiss 32). As the Asahi became more competitive, the team at- 
tracted top players among Japanese Canadian ballplayers from different 
clubs. In 1919, the Asahi won the pennant of the Vancouver International 
League. 

To compete against larger and more powerful Caucasian players, the 
Asahi had to excel in speed, technique, and synchronized movements that 
enabled unexpected strategies for scoring. The development of this kind of 
playing style, “brain ball,” as some called it, was perfected by Harry Shigeichi 
Miyasaki, a Hawaii-born nisei (Hotchkiss 33). Miyasaki was on the 1919 
International League Championship team and toured in Japan in 1921 with 
the team. In 1922, he became the coach and manager of the Asahi. Miyasaki 
endeavored to make the Asahi competitive by recruiting talented boys at a 
young age and developing tactical skills that would lead to scoring without 
power hitting. The batters used bunts, and the runners pushed into scoring 
positions through base stealing, hit and run, squeezes, and double steals. 
Miyasaki also emphasized the spirit of “team play,” demanding the players 
to devote all efforts to winning, a style of baseball generally adopted in Japan 
(Jette 4). Superb ballplayers grew out of Miyasaki’s coaching, the most fa- 
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mous being Roy Yamamura. Yamamura played shortstop, and his running 
speed made him a superb defender as well as leading base stealer in the 
Terminal League. He even signed with Vancouver’s top-division team, Ar- 
rows, in 1931 and 1932. Yamamura coached the Asahi team as the player- 
manager between 1938 and 1941. The team moved on to the stronger Termi- 
nal League and won championships in 1926 and 1930. By that time, the 
Asahi was the most popular senior amateur baseball team in British Colum- 
bia, and its fans extended well into Caucasian population (Osborne). 

Given prevailing anti-Asian sentiments, the Asahi players were initially 
met with unfair judgment or rough play. Harry Miyasaki adamantly pro- 
hibited any kind of challenge or even showing of discontent at those inci- 
dents and disciplined the players to stick to the spirit of “fair play” (Hotchkiss 
43). Eventually as the team’s reputation emerged, Caucasian fans started to 
protest the umpires’ unfair calls. Grace Eiko Thomson, a nisei curator of the 
first museum exhibit of the Asahi Baseball Club, held in 2005 at the Japanese 
Canadian National Museum in Burnaby, British Columbia, emphasized the 
fact that baseball provided a rare space where Japanese Canadians and other 
Canadians could interact in equal status (Thomson). Thomson named the 
exhibit “Levelling the Playing Field: The Vancouver Asahi Baseball Team,” 
which told how invigorating the Asahi was for Japanese Canadians, because 
they could play as well as or even better than Caucasian players as they over- 
came their physical disadvantage through hard practice and superb playing 
as well as tactical skills (Osborne; Thomson). 

The Asahi team played in various leagues during the 1930s, but its popu- 
larity within and outside the Japanese Canadian community remained 
strong. By the late 1930s, when Kaye Kaminishi joined the team, the Asahi 
had five levels, from the Clovers or gogun (fifth team) for youngsters to ichi- 
gun (first team) at the top (Adachi, Asahi 100th Anniversary 103). 

Kaminishi missed the last season of the Asahi because he visited his 
family in Hiroshima for six months in 1941. He and his mother caught the 
last ship departing Japan for North America, arriving in Vancouver on Nov- 
ember 1 (Hotchkiss 88-89). In December after the Pearl Harbor attack, the 
whirlwind of events scattered the Asahi players. The team never reassembled 
after the war, and the Asahi became a legend. 

Baseball nevertheless remained the most popular sport in the Japanese 
Canadian community for another decade including wartime. Kaminishi or- 
ganized a softball team in Lilooet, a town with a self-supporting camp for 
the uprooted Japanese Canadians. He negotiated with a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police officer to hold an exhibition match between the Japanese 
Canadian team and the Caucasian team in the town. The Japanese Canadian 
camp was separated by a river from the township of Lilooet, and the camp 
residents were not allowed to cross the bridge over the river without permis- 
sion from the British Columbia Security Commission. Through the softball 
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match, interactions between Japanese Canadians and the Caucasian popula- 
tion in the town started, which revitalized the economically degraded town 
(Shimokura). 

In the postwar period, many former Asahi players kept in touch with each 
other and contributed to forming baseball clubs for second- and third- 
generation Japanese Canadians (Hotchkiss 208-224). As the years turned into 
decades, however, they retired from the sport. By the late 1960s, nisei baseball 
had “disappeared from the Canadian scene altogether” (Hotchkiss 233). 

For the following two decades, the Japanese Canadian community went 
through the tumultuous period of historical reflections. The third genera- 
tion, or sansei, started to get involved in the movement for social justice and 
ethnic cultural revival, influenced by the Asian American activists south of 
the border (Izumi, “Japanese Canadian Movement” 58-59). In 1977, the Jap- 
anese Canadian community celebrated the centennial of the first settlement 
of Japanese immigrant Manzo Nagano. As a part of the centennial events, 
the first Powell Street Festival was organized in Vancouver. It was the first 
postwar public celebration of Japanese culture and Japanese Canadian herit- 
age for the uprooted community (Izumi, “Reclaiming and Reinventing” 
321-322). As the Powell Street Festival turned into an annual event in Van- 
couver, and as the movement to demand reparation and redress for the Jap- 
anese American wartime internment progressed in the United States, 
Japanese Canadian activists organized themselves to demand racial justice 
in general and the governmental acknowledgment of the wartime injustice 
inflicted on Japanese Canadians (Omatsu). Publication of Joy Kogawa’s ac- 
claimed novel Obasan in 1981 added momentum to the redress movement 
in Canada, as the novel popularized the knowledge about the Japanese Can- 
adian uprooting. A redress agreement was eventually settled by the Nation- 
al Association for Japanese Canadians through its negotiations with the 
Canadian government (Miki). In September 1988, Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney announced the government’s official apology and delivered indi- 
vidual monetary compensation to surviving Japanese Canadians whose 
human rights were infringed. During this time, however, the story of the 
Asahi was not brought to the forefront in the community’s historical mem- 
ory, except when the team’s name appeared in the newspaper in the obituar- 
ies of former players and managers. 


Resurrection of the Asahi Story 


The legend of the Asahi nevertheless survived in the community, owing to 
the connections between and occasional reunions of the former Asahi mem- 
bers. In 1990, after the passing of the aforementioned star player, Roy Yama- 
mura, Pat Adachi, an adamant Asahi fan since the prewar period, decided to 
collect information about the team and compile a book to preserve its history 
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(Hotchkiss 265-270). After extensive research in Canada with many former 
Asahi players and families, who provided materials such as photographs, 
newspaper clippings, and oral history, Adachi completed Asahi: A Legend in 
Baseball in 1992. The story of the Asahi became accessible for late twentieth- 
century readers to learn about the pioneer ballplayers. 

In the twenty-first century, the Asahi’s fame was further restored in Can- 
adian sports history. In 2003, a documentary film, Sleeping Tigers: The Asahi 
Baseball Story, was produced by Jari Osborne. That same year, the Asahi was 
inducted into the Canadian Baseball Hall of Fame. Five surviving Asahi 
players, Mike Maruno, Kaye Kaminishi, Mickey Maikawa, Ken Kutsukake, 
and Kiyoshi Suga, represented the team at the induction ceremony (Hotch- 
kiss 276). For them, the applause they received was not only an acknowledg- 
ment of the team’s erased history but also the vindication of the past 
persecution experienced by the Japanese Canadian community and their 
subsequent acceptance as full citizens of Canada (Hotchkiss 276-277). In 
2005, the team was also inducted into the BC Sports Hall of Fame after sixty 
years of being buried in the sports history of their home province. 

Norio Goto, a Japan-based retired sportscaster of the Chubu-Nippon 
Broadcasting Company (CBC), started to collect records of the Asahi after 
he met Kaminishi in Vancouver in the early 1990s. Goto, who had deep in- 
terest in both baseball and the history of Japanese emigration, produced a 
documentary about the Asahi, which was broadcast nationwide in 1994 on 
the Tokyo Broadcasting System (Goto, Shirarezaru Kanada Asahi Gun). 
Goto’s 2010 book, Bankuubaa Asahi Monogatari (The Vancouver Asahi 
story), was based on an extensive study of articles related to baseball in the 
prewar Vancouver Japanese-language newspaper Tairiku Nippo (The Contin- 
ental Daily News) and other historical materials on the team both in English 
and in Japanese. Goto had also conducted extensive interviews with surviv- 
ing former players and other people related to the team. Goto’s book has 
been translated into English and is now available to English-speaking read- 
ers (Goto, Story of Vancouver Asahi). 

The media coverage about the vindication of the Asahi team’s fame and 
the stories of surviving former members has uplifted the Japanese Canadian 
community, but it also had a side effect on the other side of the Pacific. Cele- 
bration of the legend of the Asahi prompted some Japanese nationals, children 
and relatives of the former ballplayers who returned to Japan, to look into their 
family history. At the same time, the renewed interest in the Asahi’s story 
connected Japanese scholars of Japanese Canadian history to the Asahi fami- 
lies in Japan. These new relationships resulted in gathering and exchanging 
information about the Asahi across the Pacific, filling many gaps and correct- 
ing inaccuracies in the existing literature about the legendary baseball team. 

These developments are significant for the field of ethnic studies, which 
has conventionally focused—and, in many instances, continues to focus— 
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on the experiences of immigrants who stayed and formed communities in 
North America. Since the end of the twentieth century, Donna Gabaccia and 
other scholars have pointed out the necessity to include return migration in 
the scope of immigration studies. Madeline Hsu has analogously elucidated 
how Chinese migrants maintained ties with their home villages after migrat- 
ing to the United States and how migrants strategically chose between stay- 
ing in the countries of destination and returning to the countries of origin. 
After the “transnational turn” of the field in the 1990s, more scholars have 
included return or circuit migration between Asia and North America in 
their scope of research. Historian John Price, for example, has analyzed how 
international relations between Asian nations and Canada have affected the 
transpacific migrants between the two regions. Meanwhile, some literary 
works connect Japanese, Japanese Americans, and Japanese and other Can- 
adians in their plots, of which Ruth Ozeki’s Booker Prize-shortlisted novel 
A Tale for the Time Being is one example. Still, few historical studies on Jap- 
anese Canadians written in English have included return migration as a 
subject of study (Izumi, “Japanese Canadian Movement”). 

Geographer Norifumi Kawahara has searched for return migrants from 
Canada in Wakayama, Nagano, Fukui, and other localities in Japan in order 
to collect alternative sources on Japanese Canadian history, but his work on 
this topic is so far available only in Japanese. Since return migrants are not 
organized like ethnic communities outside Japan, it is difficult for scholars 
to study return migrants’ experiences or their sociological trends as a whole. 
In order to have interviews with the return migrants, scholars either have to 
focus on specific communities that have produced many emigrants, such as 
Shiga and Wakayama prefectures, or need to track others down through 
personal relationships (Kage). Encounters generated through the Asahi con- 
nection turned out to be invaluable assets, however accidental, for the de- 
velopment of the field. 


Connecting the Asahi History across the Pacific 


Yoshiyasu Furumoto grew up listening to his father when he spoke about the 
baseball team he played for in Vancouver before he migrated to Japan. His 
father, Teddy Furumoto, told him how his team “used to play against the 
stronger hakujin [Caucasian] players and beat them” (Bankuubaa Asahi Gun 
196-197). Teddy was one of the original members of the Asahi team and 
played as a pitcher, shortstop, or right fielder until 1925 (Adachi, Asahi: A 
Legend 21). He traveled to Japan shortly before the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
stayed there for the rest of his life. Yoshiyasu, born in Tokyo in 1948, never 
met his grandparents, who ran a rooming house in the Powell Street area and 
passed away in two separate camps in British Columbia during World War II. 
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After his father passed away, Furumoto saw the 1994 TBS documentary 
on the Asahi produced by Norio Goto. He learned that some Asahi players 
were still alive in Canada and decided to visit Canada to meet them. Learn- 
ing that the elderly Asahi members wished their stories to be known in 
Japan, he published a novel based on the experience of his father under the 
pseudonym Ted Y. Furumoto. His novel, Bankuubaa Asahi Gun, was first 
published in 2008. Five years later, Hidenori Hara published a comic version 
of the story in a Big Comics series, targeting young male readers. In the fol- 
lowing year, film director Yuya Ishii, deeply moved by the novel, turned the 
untold story of the prewar Japanese Canadian youths into the film 
Bankuubaa no Asahi (The Vancouver Asahi). 

During the summer of 2014, as the Japanese mass media broadcast the 
release of Ishii’s film, coverage of the Asahi story increased, and this induced 
other relatives of the Asahi players to come out and reconnect. Several indi- 
viduals related to the Asahi players suddenly became “friends” through the 
social media platform Facebook. This group included Takashi Matsumiya in 
Kobe, Teruo Nakanishi in Fujisawa, and Ted Y. Furumoto, who had been 
connected in person with Yobun Shima in Tokyo. Shima and some of the 
relatives of the Asahi players came in touch with Norio Goto, who was con- 
nected both to the Asahi families in Canada and to scholars of Japanese 
Canadians in Japan. My connection with Shima through a public lecture I 
delivered on Japanese Canadian history in Kyoto in 2012 helped me get to 
know these other families of former Asahi members. Thus, through social 
networks and personal connections, families of return migrants and schol- 
ars of Japanese Canadian history quickly became acquainted with each 
other. These new connections opened a new chapter in the historical uncov- 
ering of the Asahi story in Japan. 

One individual in Kaideima village in Shiga Prefecture started his inves- 
tigation of the Asahi team’s history in 2014 after he learned about the release 
of Ishii’s film in the newspaper. His name is Satoshi Matsumiya, and he is a 
grandson of Sotojiro Matsumiya, who was an influential merchant on Powell 
Street in prewar Vancouver. Sotojiro’s store, Matsumiya Shoten, was one of 
the biggest stores in the earlier history of the Japanese Canadian community 
on Powell (Sasaki 88-89). Sotojiro’s son and Satoshi’s father, Masuo Mat- 
sumiya, authored the book Kaideima Monogatari (The Kaideima story), a 
history of emigration from Kaideima. Masuo was a nisei born in Vancouver 
who was sent to Japan when he was young and received schooling in Hikone 
City near Kaideima (M. Matsumiya). After schooling, Masuo returned to 
Vancouver to help his father’s store on Powell Street. Masuo and his family 
were deported in 1946 by the Canadian government’s repatriation policy. He 
settled and retired in Kaideima and remained active in the local community 
of returned emigrants in Shiga. Satoshi was born in Japan, and he did not 
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know the story of the Asahi until he learned about it through the media 
coverage of the movie The Vancouver Asahi. Satoshi compiled information 
about his grandfather's store and the Vancouver Asahi and self-published a 
book titled Matsumiya Shoten to Bankuubaa Asahi Gun in 2017. 

Residents of Kaideima had resorted to sojourning after the village was 
hit by a massive flood in 1896 (Kobayashi, “Emigration to Canada’; S. Mat- 
sumiya). The villagers developed a “transnational migration circuit” between 
Kaideima and Vancouver and came to be the most influential group in the 
Japanese Canadian Powell Street community. Because the founding mem- 
bers of the Asahi team were dominated by migrants from Kaideima, Sa- 
toshi’s village connection led to some major new findings about the early 
period of the team, including the identity of the first Asahi manager, Matsu- 
jiro Miyasaki. 


New Findings about the Asahi Team Members 


Although Pat Adachi and Norio Goto did their best to gather records on the 
Asahi, substantial information about the team was missing several decades 
after the team’s dissolution and the community’s expulsion from British Col- 
umbia. In Adachi’s 1992 book, those players who had stayed in Canada and 
stayed in touch with the community are described in detail, while many 
others appear only in the photographs, as their identifications and later lives 
were unknown. Goto’s book also largely depended on Canadian sources, al- 
though his book is more detailed and descriptive than Adachi’s book, as he 
used Japanese-language materials, such as the Tairiku Nippo newspaper, as 
well as English sources. For example, Goto’s book contains correct kanji (Chi- 
nese characters) for many of the players’ names as well as place names in 
Japan, which are sometimes misspelled in Adachi’s books. However, Goto 
depended heavily on interviews with survivors and descendants in Canada, 
and regarding such questions as when or how their families emigrated to Can- 
ada, the interviewees sometimes remembered the facts incorrectly, or in- 
accurate stories had been passed on. Another challenge for writing a more 
comprehensive history of the Asahi was that many players’ identities remained 
unknown, as they only appear in their last names or in photos unidentified. 

When the Asahi team was inducted into the Canadian Baseball Hall of 
Fame in 2003 and the BC Sports Hall of Fame in 2005, medals were made 
for individuals affiliated with the team. However, many of these medals re- 
mained unclaimed, as the whereabouts of those individuals or their des- 
cendants were unknown. After relatives in Japan became reconnected, a 
great amount of information became available for the Japanese Canadian 
community looking for recipients of the unclaimed medals. Such informa- 
tion is very much appreciated by scholars and researchers of Japanese Can- 
adian history as well. 
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The earliest remaining photograph of the Asahi was taken in 1915. Ada- 
chi could not identify two figures in this photograph, and four are missing 
their first names (Adachi, Asahi: A Legend 10). Among the original mem- 
bers, Adachi’s book carries details about Tom Matoba, Teddy Furumoto, and 
the Kitagawa brothers. However, it explains little about other original mem- 
bers such as Yosomatsu Nishizaki and Sotaro Matsumiya. Nor does it give 
any information about Shima or Tabata, whose last names only are included 
in the caption. 

When Yobun Shima became connected to scholars and Asahi families 
in Japan, his involvement prompted rapid progress in the discovery of new 
facts related to the Asahi. After his retirement from the Nippon Yusen ship- 
ping company, Shima started excavating his family history. His grandfather, 
Kiyosaburo Shima, was from Mie Prefecture. Kiyosaburo first migrated to 
Hawaii at the turn of the century and, from there, moved to Vancouver 
around 1907. After settling in Vancouver, he brought his wife and three sons 
from Japan to Vancouver. Yobun’s father, the fourth son, Yoshio Fred, was 
born in Vancouver. The eldest son, Shoichi Shima, played on the Asahi team 
when it was founded. It turned out that it was Shoichi Shima who appeared 
in the front right end in the 1915 photograph of the original team. 

Nothing except his last name had been known about Shoichi until Yobun 
provided information about his family. Shoichi played on the Asahi team 
until 1916, returned to Japan in 1917 to get married, and remigrated to Can- 
ada the following year with his wife. He stayed until 1925, when his family 
returned to Japan for good. While most family members, including Yobun’s 
nisei father, returned to Japan in the 1930s, one brother, Hisao, remained in 
Canada. Hisao’s family relocated to a self-supporting site after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Hisao’s daughter, Yvonne Shima, later became an actress and 
lived in the United Kingdom until she retired as a result of a traffic accident. 
Yvonne appeared in the original 007 series, Dr. No. Since 2014, Yobun has 
been working hard to liaise between the Japanese Canadian community and 
the relatives of the Asahi members in Japan, trying to find other Asahi fam- 
ilies to deliver the unclaimed medals. Thanks to his and others’ efforts, sev- 
eral unclaimed medals have been presented to the relatives. 

Another relative of the Asahi members discovered was Teruo Nakanishi. 
His grandfather, Kanekichi Nakanishi, from Hiroshima, was an influential 
entrepreneur and labor contractor in Canada (Ayukawa 21, 32). Kanekichi’s 
son Ken played in the Asahi. Ken’s brother and Teruo’s father, Hajime, re- 
turned to Japan to become a diplomat. Ken also moved to Japan during the 
1930s, while Kanekichi stayed in Canada. During the war Kanekichi was 
interned in New Denver, British Columbia, as he was suffering from tubercu- 
losis. Kanekichi’s sons both died during the war. Ken was conscripted to the 
Japanese army and was killed in action. Hajime perished in the atomic bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima. Teruo, who was in elementary school in 1945, sur- 
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vived the war because he and his mother had been evacuated from Hiroshima 
to arural area. After a stable career in postwar Japan, Teruo retired. He often 
visits Canada to find out more about his grandfather, who once was a labor 
contractor at a gold mine in the Cariboo and the owner of pool bars on Pow- 
ell Street, but who eventually passed away in New Denver, British Columbia. 

Satoshi Matsumiya from Kaideima lives a few minutes away from Yaeko 
Miyazaki, a nisei deportee from Vancouver born in 1932. Yaeko is a daughter 
of Ihachi Miyazaki, who was the first manager of the Asahi. The first man- 
ager/coach of Asahi was Matsujiro Miyasaki, aka “Bashamatsu” (Adachi, 
Asahi: A Legend 11). Furumoto’s novel speculates that he was called Basha- 
matsu because he was a very rigorous coach (basha-uma means a rigorous 
horse that leads a cart), pushing young players to “show the Japanese pride” 
(Furumoto, Bankuubaa Asahi Gun 21, 33). Although this may not be en- 
tirely untrue, Yaeko provided a different explanation (Miyazaki). Her father, 
Thachi, ran a store and a freight business on Powell Street. Before he pur- 
chased an automobile, he used a horse and a cart to transport goods. Ihachi 
somehow did not like his name, and he preferred to be called Matsujiro, or 
Mattsan, hence the nickname “Bashamatsu.” This solves the problem of dif- 
ferent names, Matsujiro Miyasaki and I. Miyazaki, as captions of the same 
person differ between the 1915 photograph and the 1917 photograph in Pat 
Adachi’s book (Adachi, Asahi: A Legend 10, 26). 

Yaeko led a happy childhood as a daughter of an affluent business owner. 
Her father was a baseball fan, and her mother sewed uniforms for the team. 
When the war started, Yaeko was pulled out of Strathcona School in Van- 
couver and was interned in Lemon Creek camp in the interior of British 
Columbia. Yaeko was deported with her family in 1946. She could not adjust 
to the local school in Kaideima, so she started working without finishing 
school. She later got married and had children, and now she is happily re- 
tired in Kaideima. She speaks nisei nihongo, Japanese language with English 
words mixed in Japanese sentences. 

Satoshi Matsumiya found the Miyazaki family tree in the local temple 
records in Kaideima. These records showed that Ihachi had an uncle named 
Matsujiro, who was sometimes called Ihachi. This kind of name switching 
had in fact often occurred in old-time rural Japan. Matsujiro (aka Ihachi), 
the uncle of the first Asahi manager, was the father of Masajiro Miyazaki, a 
famous Japanese Canadian doctor who settled in Lillooet, British Columbia, 
who was later awarded the Order of Canada for his contributions to the com- 
munity through coroner and medical services. Dr. Masajiro Miyazaki, born 
in Kaideima in 1899, moved to Canada with his father in 1913 but lost touch 
with his father in Canada. The Miyazaki family temple records revealed that 
Matsujiro died at the age of eighty-three in 1946 in Shiga. Yaeko’s family was 
close to Dr. Miyazaki, who assisted Yaeko’s mother during a difficult labor 
delivering Yaeko. Yaeko’s testimony clarified the identity of the first man- 
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ager of the Asahi team, which was an alteration of the conventional Asahi 
history accepted for decades. Yaeko received the medal for Matsujiro Miya- 
saki from the BC Sports Hall of Fame. 

Sotaro Matsumiya, another member of the earliest Asahi team, was also 
from Kaideima. The testimonies of Takashi, his grandson, revealed the life 
history of this young baseball player, whose later life had been unknown. 
Sotaro was born in 1899 and moved at the age of seven to Vancouver, where 
his father was working. Sotaro went to the Vancouver Japanese School and 
joined the Asahi team. He later worked in a British confectionery store in 
Vancouver until he moved back to Japan in 1923. He started a candy manu- 
facturer, which was later merged with the Morozoff Corporation in Kobe. He 
joined the executive board of Morozoff and contributed to the development 
of the confectionery industry in Japan. Sotaro was very close to his grand- 
children, but he did not tell them about the Asahi team before he passed 
away in 1975. Takashi now runs a café in Kobe. Takashi had preserved rec- 
ords related to his grandfather’s life and had wondered why there were so 
many artifacts and photographs related to baseball and other sports. In 
March 2015, he and his sister, Mana, received Sotaro’s medal of honor from 
the BC Sports Hall of Fame. 

Through the Kaideima connection, one of the original Asahi members 
was newly identified. When a photo exhibit of the emigration of Shiga people 
was held in Hikone in 2011, one visitor realized that her father appeared in 
the 1915 Asahi photograph. He was Yozaemon Kondo, who played on the 
Asahi team in the first three years before returning to Japan. His descend- 
ants did not know about Kondo’s affiliation with the Asahi team. The medal 
from the BC Sports Hall of Fame was presented to the family in March 2015. 

The most famous among the original Asahi players are the Kitagawa 
brothers, Mickey Hatsujiro, Yotaro (Horii), and Eddie Eizaburo. Mickey was 
the first pitcher of the team, Yo was the catcher, and Eddie was well known 
for his extraordinary fielding skills (Adachi, Asahi: A Legend 17, 18, 23). 
Mickey and Eddie stayed with the team until 1931, and Eddie served as a 
manager of the team in the last two years of his service. Eddie married Mu- 
riel Fujiwara, a journalist in Vancouver. Muriel’s letters to her brother, Wes, 
during World War II later gained a broad readership through their appear- 
ance, in slightly modified form, in Joy Kogawa’s novel Obasan. Muriel’s ori- 
ginal letters were later compiled into a book edited by Roy Miki (M. 
Kitagawa). Eddie and Muriel are one of the most well-known couples in 
Japanese Canadian history. On the other hand, Eddie’s brothers’ lives were 
less known. Yo passed away in Canada in 1926 due to alcohol abuse (Goto, 
Bankuubaa Asahi Monogatari 39), and recent research in Kaideima revealed 
that Mickey Hatsujiro returned to Kaideima to take over the Kitagawa 
household shortly before the Pacific War broke out (K. Kitagawa). The med- 
als of honor for the Kitagawa brothers had been kept by Eddie’s descendants 
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in Canada, but Mickey Hatsujiro’s medal was handed to the heir of the 
Kitagawas, Kiyomi Kitagawa, in Kaidemima on April 10, 2015. 


Creation of the New Asahi Team 


Although the movie The Vancouver Asahi was not commercially successful 
in Japan, its creation bore another unexpected fruit: The New Asahi Baseball 
Team was formed in Vancouver by Japanese Canadian children. The team 
collected enough donations to fund a trip to Japan in March 2015. The team 
visited and played against teams in Ashikaga City in Tochigi Prefecture 
(where the filming took place), Yokohama in Kanagawa Prefecture, Ohfu in 
Aichi Prefecture, Tenri in Nara Prefecture, and Notogawa in Shiga. The 
families of the original Asahi members gathered in Yokohama and Notoga- 
wa, and some of the unclaimed medals were presented during these visits. 

The Yokohama reunion was attended by Chinami Kaminishi, a jazz 
singer and a relative of Kaye Kaminishi in Canada. Chinami is actively in- 
volved in the peace movement in Hiroshima through her music, and she has 
incorporated Kaye’s Japanese Canadian experiences in her poetry and song 
lyrics (Kaminishi, A Thousand Cranes). Chinami heard the story from Kaye 
about his experience in wartime Lillooet, British Columbia, where one of the 
self-supporting Japanese Canadian relocation camps was located. Based on 
the story, she wrote “The Vancouver Asahi and the Bridge of Hope” (Ka- 
minishi, Bankuubaa Asahi Gun). The same story of white residents and Jap- 
anese Canadians who established warm relationships through playing 
softball together is also told in Canada through books and a documentary 
film (Hotchkiss 179-180; Osborne). 


Conclusion 


Japanese scholars of Japanese Canadian history and culture have long known 
that historical materials related to Japanese overseas migration remain to be 
discovered in Japan. However, because ex-migrants are reintegrated into the 
Japanese nation-state and are not organized, it is difficult to find individual 
return migrants other than through personal connections. Communities 
such as Kaideima and Hassaka in Shiga and Mio in Wakayama have pro- 
duced many emigrants to Canada. However, these close-knit communities 
are not necessarily approachable to outsiders, and until recently, prefectural 
or municipal governments had not been enthusiastic about excavating or 
preserving the history of migrants. The stigma attached to the notion of 
emigration has discouraged former migrants from speaking about their ex- 
periences even to their children and grandchildren. But as the experiences 
of overseas Japanese are popularized through novels, TV, and movies, the 
atmosphere surrounding these ex-migrants has shifted toward the positive. 
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The generation who had direct contact with the migrant generation is 
now rigorously searching for their family history. If this chance is missed, it 
will be extremely difficult to gather information about the deportees from 
Canada in Japan as the generation who experienced migration and those who 
directly knew such people will be gone. The remarkable economic develop- 
ment in postwar Japan prevented further emigration, and the traumatic and 
dishonorable war memories have generated collective amnesia among the 
Japanese citizens about their nation’s prewar overseas colonies and inter- 
national migration (Oguma 343-348). It is only recently that the general pub- 
lic and the mass media in Japan have become interested in prewar overseas 
Japanese experiences. Family archives are mounds of treasure, but through 
generational transitions, artifacts get lost, and personal memories disappear. 
Under such circumstances, the task of preserving transnational Japanese and 
Canadian histories has gained urgency. The Asahi connection has provided 
a remarkable opportunity for researchers to access private archives. 

The inclusion of return migrants expands the scope of Japanese Canad- 
ian historiography and the subjects considered in it. While nisei deportees 
were victims of racial expulsion from Canada, their lives after the deporta- 
tion from their native country reveal stories of struggle and survival in their 
ancestral community in Japan, which involved simultaneous acceptance and 
alienation. For those who left Canada before World War II, the return to 
Japan brought them various fates. Some became part of Japan’s imperial ag- 
gression in Asia and the Pacific. Some survived the war while others did not, 
as the war affected residents in Japan in more directly physical and violent 
ways than it did civilians living in Canada. The prewar returnees’ lives, on 
the other hand, illuminate the migrants’ agency in making choices over 
where to pursue their livelihood. 

It is a task of historians concerned with human rights to retrieve voices 
of those who cannot speak for themselves and write for the rights of all who 
are destitute. The resurrection of the Asahi story in Canada and Japan recon- 
nected families dispersed and distanced from each other by the ocean as well 
as by silenced memories of exclusion, deportation, and war. Digging up and 
narrating such “microhistories” of individuals remains an arduous task. But 
sharing such histories as the Kaminishis’, for example, which connects 
Kaye’s story of bridging racial gaps through baseball games and Chinami’s 
singing about a thousand cranes in Hiroshima, may help give voice to the 
subjects of violence that transcend national boundaries. 
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A Journey to Freedom 
Human Rights Discourse and Refugee Memory 


VINH NGUYEN 


n April 30, 2015, hundreds of Vietnamese Canadians from across the 

country congregated on Parliament Hill in Ottawa, the nation’s capital, 

to commemorate the fortieth anniversary of the end of the Vietnam 
War and to celebrate the proposed state-sponsored construction of the Me- 
morial to the Victims of Communism.’ Amid a sea of Canadian and South 
Vietnamese flags, former refugees denounced the current Vietnamese gov- 
ernment for its human rights abuses, focalizing the “problem” of forced mi- 
gration and asylum on the issue of rights over those of war, political ideology, 
and foreign intervention. Holding banners that read “Human Rights for 
Vietnam,” “Vietnamese Boat People Refugees: Victims of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam,” and “Vietnamese People around the World Determined 
to Fight for Freedom and Human Rights in Vietnam,” they condemned Viet- 
nam as a totalitarian state, antithetical to the liberal ideals of freedom and 
democracy.’ This condemnation called for the liberation of Vietnamese 
people living in Vietnam while providing a rationale for the refugee exodus 
of the 1970s and 1980s, an explanation for the diaspora. That is to say, Viet- 
namese people are scattered across the globe because there were, and there 
continue to be, no human rights in their homeland. 

This telling articulation demonstrates how Vietnamese diasporics re- 
member their histories and negotiate their place within the Canadian na- 
tional imaginary through a now-established discourse of human rights. 
Constituting a prominent segment of the Vietnamese Canadian community, 
those gathered in Ottawa utilized the language of rights to construct a migra- 
tion narrative that charts the movement from communist oppression to 
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capitalist freedom.’ Such a refugee narrative allowed them to make sense of 
their displaced past and the ways it has shaped present forms of (trans)na- 
tional belonging and affiliation. In particular, the commemoration was an 
occasion for former Vietnamese refugees to express how their act of refuge 
seeking was motivated and purposeful: to leave one’s homeland is to call into 
question the political legitimacy of the governing body, to reject a sovereign 
power that cannot accommodate and protect its people. For them, asylum 
seeking is a political statement against the Socialist Republic of Vietnam, one 
that endures beyond the historical event and continues to press at the limits 
of Vietnamese nationhood. Such a statement reveals how Vietnamese refu- 
gees are not passive, helpless, or empty of history and politics, even when 
they are victims. The adoption of human rights discourse during the fortieth 
anniversary commemoration was one way for former refugees to vocalize 
anticommunist politics and, in the process, give meaning to their experi- 
ences of asylum seeking. In this way, human rights functions as an important 
framework for understanding the conditions of refuge(es), past and present. 
This politicized reliance on human rights, an internationally recognized 
instrument of justice, also renders former Vietnamese refugees legible to the 
Canadian nation-state. As they criticize Vietnam for its rights infractions, 
what emerges is a free and grateful Vietnamese refugee who exemplifies the 
authoritarian rightlessness of Vietnam and the rights-possessing and rights- 
granting capacities of Western liberal states such as Canada.* As such, 
thankful refugees promoting human rights in their home countries are in- 
telligible to and politically valuable for the asylum state because they expedi- 
ently rehearse its exceptional qualities of benevolence and humanitarianism. 
A week before the anniversary, the Canadian government showed its 
enthusiastic support for the commemoration event by passing Bill S-219, 
officially marking April 30 as the “Journey to Freedom Day.” The bill recog- 
nizes and honors Vietnamese refugees’ postwar exodus from Vietnam— 
their struggles and sacrifices in search of freedom—as well as Canada’s role 
in resettling them. Such forms of state legitimation illustrate how minority 
projects of memorialization and activism can align with state interests, how 
they can be deployed to construct a particular understanding of the “good” 
of political asylum, and how the nation can act as premier advocate of human 
rights. The legal incorporation of refugee memories into national memory 
makes possible a narration of history that deemphasizes Canada’s participa- 
tion in the Vietnam War, a point that I will return to later in this chapter, in 
order to highlight its role as refugee “savior” when the fighting ended. 
Employing the fortieth anniversary commemoration event in Ottawa as 
a point of departure, this chapter explores the entanglements of refugee dis- 
course and human rights.° Since the legal inscription of “refugee” into the 
United Nations Convention Relating to the Status of Refugees in 1951, 
human rights have consistently been invoked to explain the idea of “persecu- 
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tion” central to the concept. In other words, our understanding of political 
refuge(es) requires human rights to give it meaning and legitimation. This is 
not surprising given the definition of “refugee” arose, in part, from Article 
14 of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, which states, “Everyone 
has the right to seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum from persecu- 
tion.” Defining persecution through “race, religion, nationality, political 
opinion or membership of a particular social group” (“Convention and 
Protocol”), the Convention forwards a notion of “refugee” that is largely 
based on escape from forms of authoritarian governance. Today, refugee law 
is one of the most important apparatuses of the international human rights 
regime—a project of sociopolitical organization and a moral ideology spon- 
sored by major Western states. As James C. Hathaway and Michelle Foster 
state, “Refugee law may be the world’s most powerful international human 
rights mechanism. Not only do millions of people invoke its protections 
every year in countries spanning the globe, but they do so on the basis of a 
self-actuating mechanism of international law that, quite literally, allows at- 
risk persons to vote with their feet” (1). While asylum seekers, policy makers, 
and practitioners call on human rights for purposes of legality, the mobiliza- 
tion of human rights by former refugees, as a form of activism and political 
visibility, necessitates an examination of the ways in which refugees have 
historically relied on the framework of rights to make various claims—for 
asylum, for recognition, for diasporic agency, and for community formation. 
Human rights, then, not only are the basis for claiming legal status as “refu- 
gees” but also critically operate as a force that sustains various collective 
identities and political projects in the long aftermath of forced migration. 


Vietnamese Refugees in Canada 


The resettlement of over sixty thousand Southeast Asian refugees of the 
Vietnam War, including Vietnamese, Cambodian, Laotian, and Hmong, 
during an eighteen-month period from 1979 to 1980 is arguably the high- 
light of Canadian refugee and immigration history. This resettlement pro- 
gram, the largest single intake of refugees in Canada to date, was an 
unprecedented event in the wake of significant changes in immigration pol- 
icy laid out by the 1976 Immigration Act. These changes, such as provisions 
for a humanitarian “designated class,” which allowed the government to 
identify and expedite the resettlement of groups in need that do not fit neat- 
ly under the parameters of the Convention definition, and the private spon- 
sorship program, which made it possible for ordinary civilians or groups to 
sponsor refugees, were crucial instruments in Canada’s response to the Viet- 
namese “boat people” crisis. According to Molloy et al., the success of the 
“Indochinese” resettlement program was the direct result of hard work, pol- 
itical will, and collaboration between the Canadian people and the govern- 
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ment. In recognition of their efforts, the UNHCR Nansen Refugee Award 
was bestowed on the “Canadian people” in 1986. This memory of Canadian 
humanitarianism permeates Canada’s understanding of itself as a haven of 
refuge, its image as an exceptional nation-state on the international stage. 
Canada’s response to Southeast Asian refugees has become the gold standard 
in relation to subsequent refugee crises. For example, when the image of 
Aylan Kurdi’s lifeless body drew attention to Syrians fleeing geopolitical vio- 
lence, Vietnamese refugees were recalled in the public sphere as a prime 
example of Canadian generosity, a moment in time when Canada stepped up 
to the challenge and showed the world that it was capable of ethical action 
and exerting national sovereignty through the granting of asylum.‘ 

In the roughly three decades after the end of the Vietnam War, Canada 
accepted approximately two hundred thousand refugees from Southeast 
Asia for resettlement (Robinson). This history of successful humanitarian- 
ism is an important piece in the larger puzzle of Canadian nation-building, 
in a cultivated image of civility and peace-making. Dominant discourse 
tends to represent Canadian humanitarianism as an act of altruistic magna- 
nimity, eliding issues of complicity in creating the conditions of violence and 
displacement, more of which I will discuss below. Thus, it is not surprising 
that the Canadian government is eager to support some members of the 
Vietnamese Canadian community, which now number over 220,000, as they 
gather to commemorate the war and its legacies. Such memory projects reit- 
erate a narrative of humanitarianism that, while true on one level, also ob- 
scures the complexities of Canadian involvement in Vietnam and how 
refugees were perceived and received in a newly “multicultural” Canada. 

Laura Madokoro, for example, reminds us that contemporary celebra- 
tions of Canadian generosity to refugees of the Vietnam War ignore “op- 
position to the resettlement efforts [at the time]—including from the 
National Citizens Coalition. ... The historical narrative that is being pro- 
duced is one of pure, righteous generosity” (n.p.). The state’s investment in 
the work of Vietnamese diasporic commemoration is intimately tied to this 
production of a “pure, righteous generosity” central to Canadian (inter)na- 
tional identity. At the same time, part and parcel of commemoration as na- 
tionalist labor is the ensconcing of a very specific, dominant Vietnamese 
Canadian identity, one that is strictly anticommunist, within Canadian cul- 
ture, history, and politics. It is important to note here that this identity is not 
shared by all Vietnamese Canadians and that there is no “unified” Vietnam- 
ese Canadian community or identity. Yet the dominance of diasporic anti- 
communism, which stems from a history of war and migration, stifles 
divergent and dissenting identities, especially ones that may sympathize or 
desire reconciliation with the Vietnamese state. The work of commemora- 
tion is, at its core, a project of creating, defining, and demarcating the limits 
of identity and community. 
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“Strong, Proud, and Free”: The Fortieth Anniversary 
Commemoration 


In Canada, the fortieth anniversary of what many Vietnamese in the dias- 
pora call “the Fall of Saigon” or “Black April” was an especially momentous 
occasion. Not only was it a significant historical milestone but, as briefly 
mentioned above, it also coincided with the inaugural “Journey to Freedom 
Day” and what was supposed to be the “breaking ground” of the Memorial 
to the Victims of Communism.’ The anniversary event began with a rally at 
the stretch of land between the Supreme Court of Canada and the Library 
and Archives Canada, the building site the then-government promised to 
Tribute to Liberty, a nonprofit organization behind the fund-raising for and 
construction of the memorial.* The site had enormous symbolic significance, 
situated between the national institutions of justice and memory. In attend- 
ance, alongside Vietnamese Canadians, were Polish and Hungarian former 
refugees, Korean War veterans, and various government ministers. This 
coming together of those who had fought and fled communism was a stra- 
tegic display of Cold War solidarities—a shared history of loss and political 
commitment to anticommunism—that amplified the need for contemporary 
acts of memorialization. The official website of Tribute to Liberty states: “Me- 
morials are essential parts of our national landscape: they serve as important 
markers for events and people that make up the diverse fabric of our nation. 
In Canada, over 8 million people trace their roots to countries that suffered 
under Communism. Since the beginning of the first Communist regime in 
1917, immigrants from Communist countries have flocked to Canada in 
search of freedom and safety” (“Why a Memorial?”). The symbolic power of 
the proposed memorial was meant to exalt Canada as a “land of refuge,” in 
which asylum facilitated refugee solidarity, creating the opportunity for vic- 
tims to live together freely and unite against communism. On April 30, 2015, 
these human legacies of the Cold War gathered to remember communist 
atrocities and celebrate Canada’s role as a welcoming country that provided 
shelter for those who suffered through such atrocities. In doing so, this group 
of actors resurrected Cold War memories in the present, (re)creating a Man- 
ichean world of refugee producers versus refugee havens.’ 

The chair of Tribute to Liberty, Ludwik Klimkowsk, in his official ad- 
dress told the crowd that their “journey was almost complete,” because they 
were about to gain recognition and belonging in Canada through the memo- 
rial. For him, the memorial represents a national “home” for refugees, a 
place where they can educate the Canadian public about the oppressions and 
losses they experienced at the hand of communist regimes. Senator Ngo 
Thanh Hai, a Conservative Party politician behind the genesis of Bill S-219, 
pressed upon the audience that “freedom is not free,” that it comes with a 
very heavy price, and that the next generation needs to remember this crucial 
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history lesson.” The Canadian government officials who spoke, including 
former immigration minister Jason Kenny, made it clear that it was the Con- 
servative Party who ushered Bill S-219 through Parliament, and it was going 
to be the Conservatives who would see the building of the memorial through 
to completion. Describing the crowd as “strong, proud, and free,” Kenny 
made sure that these former refugees understood that Canada, and the Con- 
servative government in particular, created the conditions for this gathering 
of free citizens. The rally had a strong memory imperative, with each major 
speaker inciting the crowd to keep various memories—of communist cru- 
elty, of generational refugee suffering, of Canadian kindness, of the Conserv- 
ative Party’s commitment—alive, and toward different but overlapping 
political ends. 

Vietnamese refugees did not fail to pick up on Kenny’s point about Can- 
ada’s humanitarian efforts. In the early afternoon, the Vietnamese contin- 
gent marched from the rally site to Parliament Hill with a leading banner 
that read, “Thank You Canada from Vietnamese Canadian Community.” 
Individual participants held similar placards with “40 Years Thank You Can- 
ada Merci” and “Thank You Canada: We Support the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Journey to Freedom Act” written on them." These expressions of 
gratitude emphasize Canada as a refugee savior, rescuing Vietnamese refu- 
gees from the ravages of war and the dangers of communism. In the Amer- 
ican context, both Yén Lé Espiritu and Mimi Thi Nguyen have discussed 
how grateful Vietnamese refugees abet revisionist and nationalist accounts 
of the Vietnam War, while providing alibis for contemporary war-making 
in the name of liberation and rescue. For Espiritu, narratives of gratitude 
espoused by “good” refugees are utilized to turn the war into a morally 
“good” war and to offer evidence of the need for future American military 
intervention in foreign conflicts (“The “We-Win-Even-if-We-Lose’ Syn- 
drome”; Body Counts). Nguyen calls the “rescue” of refugees that are pro- 
duced from such interventions the “gift of freedom,” whereby refugees 
become indebted to the United States through both war and refuge (Gift of 
Freedom). 

While these arguments cannot be mapped neatly onto the Canadian con- 
text because of different historical relationships to the Vietnam War, the 
ideological function of refugee gratitude that Espiritu and Nguyen outline is 
instructive to thinking about the “value” that anticommunist Vietnamese 
refugees have to projects of Canadian nation-building, a point that I will re- 
turn to later in the chapter. It is clear that expressions of refugee gratitude 
benefit the nation; it is also clear that gratitude allows Vietnamese refugees 
to have a “voice” at Parliament Hill, the literal and symbolic site of Canadian 
politics. It is with such expressions of gratitude that former Vietnamese refu- 
gees were able to articulate anticommunism through the language of human 
rights. As an expected and easily digestible discourse, gratitude opens up 
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Figure 4.1 Vietnamese Canadians attending the commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of 
the “Fall of Saigon” on April 30, 2015, Ottawa, Canada. (Photo credit: Vinh Nguyen) 


certain possibilities even as it constrains refugees to buttressing nationalist 
projects. That is to say, while gratitude affectively and politically limits refu- 
gee expression, it can, as a public platform, make other concerns such as 
memories of migration and critiques of homeland politics recognizable to the 
national mainstream. At Parliament Hill, gratitude for Canadian humani- 
tarianism comingled with grievances about Vietnam’s human rights record. 
Gratitude and calls for human rights reverberated throughout as speakers 
recalled the pain of losing one’s country, asserted the presence of Vietnamese 
people in Canada, and urged others to remember their perilous journeys to 
freedom. Like the rally that preceded it, the ceremony at Parliament Hill 
sought to establish and share memory, not only within the Vietnamese Can- 
adian community but also importantly in Canada’s national imagination. 


Memories of Persecution 


Steve J. Stern notes the intimate association between memory and human 
rights, arguing that memory is a cultural code word, a “language of experi- 
ence and continuing struggle” (126) in the push for justice after state vio- 
lence. For him, memory provides important moral lessons about the 
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inviolability of human rights, where past violations are recalled so a more 
democratic future becomes possible. Following Stern, I suggest that the 
framework of human rights can enable, for those who have been violently 
displaced, who must seek protection outside their homelands, a structure for 
the process of remembering. If memory can fortify human rights, then 
human rights can provide an established mechanism, a sanctioned language 
for the recollection of difficult memories. It allows for what we might call a 
refugee memory of persecution that makes sense of past trauma, present 
existence, and future formations. To wit, the discourse of human rights has 
the potential to make a past experience of asylum seeking legible in the pres- 
ent as a way of affecting what is yet to come—it gives political narrative to 
individual and collective memory. For those gathered in Ottawa on April 30, 
2015, this narrative was situated both in and beyond Canadian borders, 
moving between past and present, between Vietnam, Canada, and various 
global passages. Remembering, in this context, means summoning a lost 
country from the past (South Vietnam), producing a country in the present 
(Canada), and attempting to shape a country for the future (Vietnam). Viet 
Thanh Nguyen reminds us that refugee memories refuse “the progressive 
notion of time that belongs to the nation’; they are, instead, sites where the 
“imagination of the past, present, and future countries can occur simultan- 
eously” (934). These real and symbolic “countries” scramble the discreteness 
of times and geographies, making possible a more transnational and tempo- 
rally porous understanding of affiliation, activism, and justice. 

The commemoration event in Ottawa illuminates how Vietnamese refu- 
gees continue to search for a “country” of refuge, how they continually seek 
asylum, which is revealed to be an ongoing process intimately tied to the 
unfinished fate of the homeland. While many Vietnamese refugees have 
found material refuge in Canada—and they show incredible gratitude for 
such a gift—their search for asylum continues because their homeland is 
without freedom. As Nguyén Van Phat, a representative from the Veterans 
Association, emphatically reminded the crowd, Vietnam is still not free, and 
its people do not enjoy the rights that those in the diaspora possess. The chair 
of the Commemoration Organizing Committee went further to state that 
the Vietnamese diaspora has a crucial role to play in promoting human 
rights in Vietnam, that they must actively petition the Canadian government 
to pressure Vietnam to enact free speech, release political prisoners, and 
move toward democracy. Such protests from the community suggest that 
asylum for refugees—understood as the movement toward rights—is incom- 
plete if Vietnam is still without human rights. The reach and significance of 
asylum, then, expand to encompass those who left as well as those who 
stayed behind, refugees of the past and citizens of the present. In this way, it 
is not just refugees undertaking perilous boat journeys but also Vietnam and 
the Vietnamese people who require refuge from the lack of human rights. 
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The commemoration event was, in many ways, a political performance 
that revised the meaning of refuge, enacting the process of asylum seeking 
in the present moment. The invocation of human rights at the commemora- 
tion functions as a refugee claim, a call for freedom from oppression and 
persecution not just for individual refugees but for a whole nation. This link- 
ing of refugee experience to contemporary concerns over human rights ac- 
tually constructs the “journey to freedom” as one that has yet to reach a final 
point of arrival. Such an understanding of refuge keeps a past of migration 
pertinent to the present, where the struggle for freedom is anything but over. 
According to Human Rights Watch, the situation is dire in Vietnam: 


Basic rights, including freedom of speech, opinion, press, associa- 
tion, and religion, are restricted. Rights activists and bloggers face 
harassment, intimidation, physical assault, and imprisonment. 
Farmers continue to lose land to development projects without ad- 
equate compensation, and workers are not allowed to form in- 
dependent unions. The police use torture and beatings to extract 
confessions. The criminal justice system lacks independence. State- 
run drug rehabilitation centers exploit detainees as laborers making 
goods for local markets and export. (“Vietnam”) 


Forty years after the end of the Vietnam War, the past is not past, because 
the problem of rights has not been resolved. As a result, the question of Viet- 
namese refugees acquires contemporary immediacy—the past, and a mem- 
ory of persecution, remains relevant to the presence of Vietnamese people in 
diaspora and their anticommunist political agendas. Even though many 
Vietnamese refugees are now free citizens of Canada and other nations, “ref- 
uge” for them and their communist homeland must be understood as open- 
ended and forthcoming. Thus, while the display of gratitude might suggest 
that the gift of refuge has been received, that the search for home and free- 
dom is complete, the anticommunist pronouncements reveal how refuge 
remains in progress, how it functions as a political project that requires re- 
newed acts of claiming rights. 

Seen in this way, the trenchant anticommunism of the Vietnamese Can- 
adian community is not so much an outdated politics of melancholic, first- 
generation immigrants but an embodied politics that attempts to negotiate the 
complexities of exile and asylum. Scholars such as Thuy Vo Dang (“Cultural 
Work”) and Lan Duong and Isabelle Thuy Pelaud (“Vietnamese American 
Art”) have pointed out how Vietnamese diasporic anticommunism can func- 
tion as a discourse of community building, even while it problematically po- 
lices cultural identity. In her study of the Vietnamese American community 
in San Diego, Vo Dang writes, “Anticommunism becomes the vehicle for sus- 
taining an identity and community in the present and serves as pedagogical 
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tool for the younger generations of Vietnamese Americans” (69). In perform- 
ing this work, anticommunist discourse relies on charges against the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam of human rights infractions. It paints the Vietnamese 
regime as “backward” and devoid of human rights, not in line with other 
states in a modern, democratic international community. Such a government 
does not, in this depiction, have political legitimacy, and its country cannot be 
a viable place of habitation. This logic explains the need for flight and the im- 
portance of refuge; it gives reason for the diaspora. Through statements about 
the value of human rights and what happens when they are absent, a Vietnam- 
ese diasporic community is able to take shape. Refugee collective identity 
gains definition in relation to the presence or absence of human rights. 

This community formation has its foundations in loss—and indeed, the 
commemoration event in Ottawa can be viewed as an important opportunity 
for members of the community to voice and highlight their difficult migra- 
tion and the painful losses they have experienced. Nguyén-v6 Thu-huong 
rightly points out that loss is the dominant mode of expression in Vietnam- 
ese exilic communities. The appearance of human rights complaints along- 
side articulations of loss, however, speaks to the way these communities use 
loss to register criticism and grievance and, in the process, create a sense of 
communal purpose. Accordingly, loss acquires an edge of political critique 
when it is expressed alongside human rights; it is a form of mourning that 
calls for justice in the present, where the mode of expression is protest 
through loss. Although the remembrance of loss is not easily separable from 
calls for human rights, it is important to recognize that they are not the same. 
Loss, I suggest, is oriented toward victims and survivors while human rights 
discourse points a finger at a perpetrator—it puts pressure on the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam to follow Western, putatively universal guidelines of 
moral conduct. Human rights discourse names a problem that requires en- 
gagement and address in the present; it complicates the view that Vietnamese 
diasporic communities are melancholic and backward looking. Instead, the 
compulsion to effect geopolitical change and to influence homeland politics 
through the diaspora emphasizes the political agency of those who have been 
exiled from home, who, at one point in time, fell outside the primary cat- 
egory of social and political organization. Not only is the past given meaning 
through a present appeal to human rights but refugees also become political 
actors who skillfully utilize the language of rights to make political demands. 


Bill S-219: Remembering Canada in and 
beyond the Vietnam War 


While the material outcomes of their activism are debatable, what is clear is 
that, at certain strategic moments, some prominent Vietnamese refugees be- 
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come legible and legitimate subjects within the schema of the Canadian na- 
tion-state. One prime example of this is the passing of the “Journey to 
Freedom Day Act” by the Canadian Parliament on April 23, 2015. The act 
officially dedicates “a national day of commemoration of the exodus of Viet- 
namese refugees and their acceptance in Canada after the Fall of Saigon and 
the end of the Vietnam War” (“Bill S-219”). Senator Ngo Thanh Hai describes 
it as a “way to mark this milestone year [the 40th anniversary in 2015], to 
thank Canada for saving our lives and to commemorate the Vietnamese 
refugees’ new-found freedom” (“Statement by Senator Ngo”). Originally 
called “Black April Day,” the bill was met with deep disapproval from Viet- 
namese authorities. The prime minister of Vietnam, Nguyén Tan Ding, 
wrote to then prime minster of Canada, Stephen Harper, expressing concerns 
that the bill “presents a distorted version of Vietnam’s history and could dam- 
age the bilateral relations both countries have worked to build” (Mackrael). 
Shrugging off this concern, Harper and his immigration minister continued 
to support the bill, citing that it was an important move to honor and cele- 
brate the sixty thousand Indochinese refugees who “risked their lives in 
search of freedom, and found it here in Canada” (qtd. in Mackrael). 

Behind their support were the calculations of partisan and electoral politics. 
The commemoration in Ottawa occurred a few months before a key federal 
election in Canada, and, as a consequence, every government official who spoke 
during the event impressed on the crowd how Harper’s Conservative govern- 
ment made this commemorative opportunity possible by creating the occasion 
and space for refugee remembrance. They described how the Liberal and New 
Democratic Parties opposed and hindered the progress of Bill S-219 into law, 
while the Conservatives ardently stood behind it. For Vietnamese Canadians in 
the crowd, the passing of the bill added a layer of significance to their gathering 
as it represented a major acknowledgment of their past and their presence. The 
granting of space and recognition to Vietnamese refugees and their human 
rights grievances on the anniversary thus allowed the Conservatives, as op- 
posed to their centrist or left-leaning opponents, to be seen as the party that 
championed the quest for freedom of those fleeing communist regimes, includ- 
ing Vietnamese, Hungarian, and Polish ethnic groups. In doing so, the Con- 
servative government could lay claim to human rights as its exclusive concern, 
an integral part of its platform. Capitalizing on the anticommunism of Viet- 
namese Canadians and other diasporic groups, the government sought to win 
votes, this time not by “voting feet” but through ideological support, national 
exaltation, and, most importantly, casted ballots on election night. 

Party politics continued to play out after the 2015 federal election. Short- 
ly after Justin Trudeau’s Liberal Party took office in November 2015, the 
construction of the memorial was put on hold. Canadian heritage minister 
Mélanie Joly explained that “the way the project was handled under the Con- 
servatives was ‘too political, too divisive and ultimately far from its goal of 
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remembering the horror of victims of communism’” (qtd. in Butler). The 
overhaul of the memorial project, which includes a new building site, design, 
and construction date, was a way for the Liberals to antagonize the Conserv- 
atives, to criticize their motives and management. Just as the Conservatives 
used Bill S-219 and the memorial to bolster its image with Cold War refu- 
gees-turned-Canadians, the Liberals used the memorial to distinguish 
themselves from the failings of the Conservatives. By doing so, they too po- 
liticized refugee memories for partisan interests. The change in government 
hence did not diminish official support for the memorial and the larger pro- 
ject of constructing Canada’s reputation as a leader in human rights; there 
was no evident policy change with the change in leadership, only modifica- 
tions to the plan. Political orientation aside, the government of Canada uni- 
formly invests in forms of memorialization such as Bill S-219 and the 
Memorial to the Victims of Communism primarily as a means to reinforce 
an image of Canadian exceptionalism on the world stage. 

As Vietnamese Canadians gathered to condemn the Vietnamese govern- 
ment and its human rights record on April 30, 2015, they simultaneously 
expressed patriotism for and gratitude to Canada, joining in the production 
of Canadian exceptionalism. Shouts and signs of “Thank You Canada” re- 
verberated alongside slogans such as “Human Rights for Vietnam.” Here, 
Canada is constructed as a torchbearer of rights, freedom, and democracy; 
its image as a leading advocate of international human rights is reaffirmed 
in the condemnation of Vietnam. Canadian exceptionalism requires such 
narratives of exaltation, where Canada is able to rise above other, less demo- 
cratic nations, in order to maintain a sense of national identity. Internation- 
al human rights have historically been an important tool of Canadian 
nationhood, even if Canada was slow to embrace its tenets. Andrew Lui 
points out that when the Universal Declaration of Human Rights was being 
drafted in 1947 and 1948, “Canadian policymakers approached [it] with a 
mix of skepticism, indifference, and outright hostility. . . . [T]he Canadian 
government attempted to scuttle or delay its release as much as possible” (3). 
It was not until the country was experiencing the threat of internal violence 
and fragmentation with the Quebec separatist movement in the 1970s that 
it “enacted constitutional guarantees for individual human rights... . 
Human rights thus became a source of legitimacy from which the federal 
government could assert its authority by externally projecting a particular 
self-image of Canada as a just society that was undivided despite its diver- 
sity. Human rights concerns therefore played a key role in laying the contem- 
porary foundations for Canadian federalism” (7). Much in the same way, the 
gratitude of Vietnamese refugees plays into the idea of Canadian national 
unity, a unity that is anchored to a concern for international human rights. 
Their “thank yous” are incontrovertible evidence of Canada’s singularity, its 
position in the world order as a defender and protector of justice. 
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This exceptionalism is most evident in the wording of the Journey to 
Freedom Day Act, where Canada’s role during the global hot war that was 
“Vietnam” is documented only as follows: “The Canadian Forces were in- 
volved in the Vietnam War with supervisory operations to support the aim 
of establishing peace and ending the Vietnam War by assisting in the en- 
forcement of the Paris Peace Accords of 1973” (“Bill S-219”). This memory, 
which is a state-directed narrative, forgets that Canada was the chief arms 
dealer for the United States during the war, producing traditional and chem- 
ical weapons that enabled the fighting and killing of millions of Vietnamese 
civilians. Yves Engler writes, “As the U.S. military buildup in Vietnam grew, 
Canadian weapons sales to the U.S. doubled between 1964 and 1966. Be- 
tween 1965 and 1973, Canada sold $2.5 billion worth of war materials to the 
Pentagon” (127). In addition, 


at least $10 billion worth of other war-related supplies, including 
arms components, resources to build arms, and, of all things, green 
berets, were sold to the US armed forces. Every B-52 which unloaded 
its munitions over civilian targets in North Vietnam—Acts which 
resulted in tens of thousands of civilian deaths—were made out of 
Sudbury’s finest nickel. In the mid-1960s, unemployment in Canada 
fell to a record low level of under four per cent; not only did select 
war-related industries prosper, but a wide section of Canadian soci- 
ety shared in windfall profits stemming from America’s war in Viet- 
nam. (Ziedenberg 25) 


The modern Canadian capitalist economy, one of the pillars of Canadian 
civil and political society, must be understood as being partially built on the 
deaths of war civilians, on militarized violence against third-world bodies. 
Moreover, the cultivated memory of Canada as an innocent peacekeeper 
during the war suppresses its role as a 


willing ally in the U.S. counter-insurgency efforts, sharing the same 
assumptions about the nature of the insurgency, the strategic geo- 
political importance of Indochina, and the value of trade and invest- 
ment in Southeast Asia to the world market system. Canada geared 
its peace-keeping duties to the interests of the West, and its record on 
the international commissions to which it was appointed was char- 
acterized by partisan voting, willful distortion of fact, and complic- 
ity in U.S. violations of both the Geneva and Paris agreements. 
(Levant 2) 


Rather than being a neutral facilitator of peace, Canada played an active role 
in steering the war along toward a Western bloc victory. While it did not 
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officially “fight” in the war, Canada was crucially involved in the mainten- 
ance of the war-making machine, propping up U.S. counterinsurgency ef- 
forts by providing military supplies and enacting its soft power. 

The Journey to Freedom Day Act rewrites history in a way that washes 
the blood from Canadian hands. Anh Ngo argues that the act “erases the 
Vietnam War and Canada’s complicity in it by shining the spotlight on the 
success of the Vietnamese refugees and Canada’s compassion” (78). Through 
the act, Canada’s involvement in the war is transformed into that of a peace- 
maker rather than an enabler of violence. In this context, the appearance of 
Vietnamese refugees within Canadian borders, and their expressions of 
gratitude during the commemoration ceremony sanctioned by the state, is 
further proof of Canadian benevolence, which becomes a national and natu- 
ralized characteristic. As Vietnamese refugees find a sense of identity 
through commemorative memories of persecution and demands for human 
rights, the Canadian nation fortifies itself as a haven of rights and freedoms. 

While commemoration work is concerned with memory and remem- 
brance, the “peaceable kingdom” image that Canada cultivates also requires 
strategic forms of forgetting for it to take shape.” The remembering of Viet- 
namese refugees in official state legislation such as Bill S-219 or public com- 
memoration ceremonies including the fortieth anniversary are forms of 
“mimed” remembrance that forget some memories by way of remembering 
others." In celebrating the extension of refuge to Vietnamese subjects dis- 
placed by war, Canada can turn away from the violence it has enacted with- 
in its own borders: the mass displacement and genocide of Indigenous 
populations in the early years of the nation’s “founding” as well as contem- 
porary forms of settler colonialism, and the relocation and internment of 
Japanese Canadians during the Second World War are but two examples. 
Furthermore, such celebrations of an exceptional time when Canadian bor- 
ders were open to refugees from Asia obscure the times when the Canadian 
border was categorically shut to racialized others: the Chinese head tax, the 
Komagata Maru incident, the MV Sun Sea incident, and the MS St. Louis 
incident, to name a few. The narrative of Canadian benevolence and generos- 
ity, exemplified in the case of Southeast Asian refugees from the Vietnam 
War, has a larger function in relegating moments of national ungenerosity, 
of racism, violence, and failed humanitarian ideals, to the past and the mar- 
gins of memory. The human rights grievances directed at Vietnam by former 
Vietnamese refugees cum Canadian citizens help obscure a less-than-spot- 
less human rights record for Canada. 


Human Rights and the Question of Refugees 


In his essay titled “Illegible Humanity,” Bishupal Limbu inquires, “If social 
death is reserved for someone who is less than or other than human, where 
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do we situate the refugee? Is the refugee included in the human? Can the 
refugee claim ‘human’ rights?” (278). He goes on to explain that “one cannot 
take for granted the transparency and self-evidence of the human when fig- 
ures of apparent humanity such as the refugee remain illegible in the concep- 
tual and representational scheme” (278). Similarly, Giorgio Agamben writes 
that “the figure that should have embodied human rights more than any 
other—namely, the refugee—marked instead the radical crisis of the concept. 
... In the system of the nation-state, so-called sacred and inalienable human 
rights are revealed to be without any protection precisely when it is no long- 
er possible to conceive of them as rights of the citizen of a state” (92). While 
the refugee is our most stark figure of humanity, because he or she is stripped 
of the political-juridical rights of nationality and reduced to what Agamben 
calls “naked life,” the refugee also calls into question human rights as a 
framework for social and political organization. Human rights, then, cannot 
guarantee humanity without the nation-state system and thus fail the refu- 
gee and the fundamental concepts of man and rights. The refugee’s oscilla- 
tion between “human” and “nonhuman” within this framework brings into 
sharp relief the limits of a world system based on rights, revealing how the 
“humanity” of human rights is not inalienable or universal but constrained 
by the prior existence of other political and legal categories of personhood. 

I suggest, however—and the April 30, 2015, commemoration event in 
Ottawa demonstrates—that if in becoming a refugee a human loses rights 
and thus becomes less than human within the representational scheme of 
citizenship, rights, and nationality, then the regime of human rights is one 
legitimate recourse through which to (re)gain rights and, thus, humanity. Of 
course, this humanity defined through rights is a reenfoldment into what 
Liisa Malkki calls the “national order of things,” or a liberal-capitalist status 
quo where nationalism reigns. The refugee accepts and proves the biopoliti- 
cal power of state sovereignty to grant life and political subjectivity (or take 
them away). In becoming subjects (again), refugees are subjected to the terms 
of a structure that has been at the root of producing modern-day refugee 
crises. Following Chandan Reddy, we might call this humanity “with vio- 
lence,” whereby humanity is contingent on subscription to and acceptance 
of conditions of violence, displacement, and exclusion as part and parcel of 
social life. Yet history has shown that refugees can and do lay claims to 
human rights as a means of reentering the political-juridical order of the 
nation-state. Nationality’s protection, however problematic, is often a cov- 
eted “gift” for those who find themselves in materially precarious and dire 
situations—who must fight to stay alive. Although this desire for reincorpo- 
ration into the nation-state framework may be seen as a flattening of the 
critical potential of the refugee condition to challenge and reimagine polit- 
ical life, it is in many instances crucial for material survival and the possibil- 
ity of surviving. 
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It is often easy for critics to dismiss refugees’ subscription to and deploy- 
ment of liberal ideologies and mechanisms such as freedom, human rights, 
and gratitude as politically naive or potentially complicit with normative 
structures of power. But to seriously engage how and why they call upon 
something like human rights reveals the complex forces, tensions, and nego- 
tiations at play in actually lived lives. While the concept of human rights is 
flawed and even violent in its constitution, it is at the same time a useful 
discourse for former refugees to make sense of their refuge seeking and to 
structure a narrative of their diasporic existence. The various agendas that 
these narratives support are, of course, not above critique; indeed, the con- 
servatism and nationalism at play when Vietnamese refugees in Canada 
gather to commemorate the “Fall of Saigon” places limits around commun- 
ity and identity, serving particular ethnic and national ends. I have attempt- 
ed in this chapter to re-present and analyze viewpoints and actions that do 
not necessarily reflect my own political commitments or beliefs; yet I insist 
that these commitments and beliefs deserve consideration for what they can 
tell us about the contexts in which Vietnamese refugees endeavor to find a 
place in history and politics. 

If refugees are rendered socially dead, the Vietnamese Canadian case 
that I have discussed shows it is possible to recover life and legibility through 
human rights grievances, insofar as political possibilities in the present are 
still constrained by the “national order of things.” Through human rights 
discourse, expressions of condemnation, grievance, and gratitude serve and 
support various ideological constructions of refuge, rights, and nation; they 
reveal the deep and intertwined link between refuge(es) and human rights. 
Vietnamese refugees, understood here more capaciously than in the UN 
legal definition, employ human rights to shed light on a past of forced migra- 
tion and a future with rights and, in the process, a humanity that exists in 
the embodied present. 


NOTES 

An earlier version of this chapter, titled “Commemorating Freedom: The Fortieth 
Anniversary of the ‘Fall of Saigon’ in Canada,” appeared in Canadian Review of 
American Studies 48.3 (2018). 

1. The author was present to observe this commemoration event. The subsequent 
descriptions of the scenes, activities, and speeches are taken from his field notes, photo- 
graphs, and recordings. 

2. The third banner was written in Vietnamese and read, “Nguòi Viêt Khap Thé 
Gidi Quyét Tam Tranh Dau Cho Tu Do & Nhan Quyén Tai Viét Nam.” 

3.1 call them “prominent” in the sense that they subscribe to the dominant, 
anticommunist politics of Vietnamese diasporic communities, and as a result, they 
are most publically visible within the community as well as to the Canadian main- 
stream. Moreover, many of these members hold various leadership roles in Vietnamese 
Canadian community organizations and associations. 
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4. For a discussion of the grateful refugee, see my article “Refugee Gratitude.” 

5. Throughout this paper, I conflate “refugee” and “former refugee” intentionally 
and use them interchangeably. I do this because former refugees are often regarded as 
refugees in mainstream discussions through a discourse of “perpetual refugees” and, 
more importantly, to gesture to the situation whereby the condition or experience of 
being a refugee might not end when the legal designation is lifted. This points to the 
significance of “refugee” in putatively “post”-refugee life. 

6. Public memory overwhelmingly remembers these refugees as being solely 
Vietnamese, forgetting that the sixty thousand resettled refugees also consisted of 
Cambodians, Laotians, and Hmongs. This is a symptom of the larger amnesia around 
the participation and suffering of non-Vietnamese peoples during and after the war. 
See Um. 

7. At the time of writing, the construction of the memorial is still ongoing. Shortly 
after the Liberal Party took power after the 2015 federal election, the building site of the 
memorial was moved to the Gardens of the Provinces and Territories, close to Parliament 
but away from the previously agreed-upon location in between the Supreme Court and 
the Library and Archives Canada Building. In February 2016, the government conducted 
an online public survey to “offer feedback on the size, ‘desired emotional reaction, and 
‘visitor experience’ of the monument” (Canadian Broadcasting Corporation) in a redesign 
effort. See also Butler. 

8. The mission statement from the Tribute to Liberty official website reads, 
“Tribute to Liberty (TTL), established in 2008, is a Canadian charity whose mission 
is to establish a Canadian memorial to commemorate the victims of Communism. 
TTL is governed by a nine-member volunteer board of directors who represent key 
ethno-cultural communities in Canada affected by Communism. In September 2009, 
the National Capital Commission (NCC) granted approval to TTL to build a memorial 
called The Memorial to the Victims of Communism—Canada, a Land of Refuge in the 
National Capital Region” (“About Us”). 

9. For a thorough discussion of human rights’ rise in prominence during the Cold 
War era, see Foot. 

10. In Canada, Senator Ngo has been at the forefront of protesting Vietnam’s 
human rights abuses, particularly its imprisonment of political dissidents and peaceful 
human rights activists. In a report commissioned by his office, the senator’s work is 
described as follows: 


Since his appointment as Canada’s first senator originally from Vietnam, Senator 
Ngo has consistently campaigned for human rights for Vietnam. First he visited 
different Vietnamese communities all over Canada, ensuring that the voices of 
the Vietnamese diaspora have not been forgotten. Senator Ngo tabled a “Million 
Hearts, One Voice” petition (spearheaded by Mr. Truc Ho) in the Senate to call on 
the Canadian government to request Vietnam’s release individuals [sic] who have 
been engaged in peaceful activism for their country. Both Prime Minister Stephen 
Harper and Senator Ngo delivered a speech at the Toronto Tét Festival emphasizing 
Canada’s unwavering stance on the values of the rule of law and fundamental free- 
doms while maintaining ties with Vietnam. (Office of Senator Thanh Hai Ngo 36) 


11. The second placard was written in Vietnamese and read, “Cam On Canada: 
Chung tôi ung hô Dao Luat Hanh Trinh Tim Ty Do cùa Chính Pht Canada.” 
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12. The Vietnamese Canadian community at large was not unanimous in their 
wholesale support of the bill. Anh Ngo writes, “Vietnamese-Canadians took to web- 
sites, media, and a community listserv to also express their reluctance in supporting 
this bill in its entirety, proposing instead the date Canada officially committed to 
admitting 50,000 Indochinese refugees: July 27, 1979 (Senate Committee, April 1, 2015, 
p.6)” (65). 

13. For an elaboration of the “peaceable kingdom” myth, see Ziedenberg. 

14. I borrow this idea of a mimed remembrance from Nguyén-vo. In the U.S. con- 
text, she writes that America remembers Vietnam by forgetting the very people “who 
were the main participants and victims of that history—Vietnamese from North and 
South, and Vietnamese diasporics including Vietnamese Americans . . . [America] 
mimes acts of remembering by way of an amnesiac memory” (158). 
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Impossible Subjects 
Race, Gender, and Labor 
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“Every Bombed Village Is My Hometown” 


James Baldwin’s Engagement with 
the American War in Vietnam 


YIN WANG 


marks a time of disillusionment and anguish that proves the U.S. govern- 

ment’s disregard of the Geneva Accords, the inadequacy of civil political 
rights to bring African Americans justice, and the impracticality of asking 
the United Nations (UN) to stop American wars. When Lyndon B. Johnson 
signed the Voting Rights Act into law in 1965, he also began systemic bomb- 
ing in North Vietnam and committed to an unprecedented expansion of the 
U.S. ground forces. Martin Luther King played a pivotal role in condemning 
the war’s immoral basis and its worrisome consequences, while the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) became the most vocal anti- 
war organization after 1966. Grieved by the brutal murder of Samuel Younge 
Jr., a black veteran killed when trying to use a white bathroom at a gas sta- 
tion, the SNCC demanded that the federal government act immediately to 
address the escalating causalities in Vietnam and racial injustices in all 
American social domains. After Richard Nixon took office, civil rights work- 
ers continued to demand a cease-fire and threatened to report cases of racial 
injustice to the UN Commission on Human Rights. However, since the UN 
had already in 1947 declined to intervene in the subjugation of African 
Americans, grassroots activists developed their tactics in the “human rights 
phase” of the long civil rights movement for economic and social equality.’ 

This essay traces esteemed African American writer James Baldwin’s en- 
gagement with the American War in Vietnam as an effort to understand the 
circumstances of rights deprivation in black America and to respond to the 
disproportionally low presence of black experiences in the mainstream 
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American memory of the Vietnam War.’ Since 2014, James Baldwin’s sear- 
ing critique of the social, political, and juridical racisms against African 
Americans in the United States has undergone a phenomenal revival, large- 
ly because many the problems he addressed and challenged half a century 
ago remain unsolved or unsolvable.’ However, while he has been generally 
cited and celebrated as a legendary icon in the mid-twentieth-century black 
freedom struggles, what has not always been carefully remembered is that 
he made quite different criticisms of the U.S. government and society at dif- 
ferent points of time. His work in the 1950s was largely autobiographical, 
where he lays bare his experience of growing up in poverty with astonishing 
candor. In the words of Cheryl Wall, he employed “strategic American ex- 
ceptionalism” to demand social change and was successful in a variety of 
respects.* Baldwin’s memoirs about the civil rights movement and the fol- 
lowing decades in the United States were much more pessimistic, sometimes 
to the extent of being bitter, as he combed the dynamics and the backlashes 
of the movement he observed during his extensive travels in the American 
South, on the West Coast, and in Western Europe. Since the late 1960s, his 
attacks on the U.S. government, his tension with Black Nationalist leaders, 
and his qualitatively uneven literary productions brought him out of public 
attention for a long time. Critics tend to assess his work as “the early Bald- 
win” and “the later Baldwin”; the common framing is that he became too 
politicized or that he became too eager to push forward his agenda, so that 
his work became repetitive and monotonous. 

However, when exactly does “the later Baldwin” period begin? Baldwin’s 
work had always been mobilized by political messages, but it was not until 
he condemned the Johnson administration’s policies on Vietnam that he 
spoke more in the voice of a revolutionary than that of a reformer. What 
were the reasons for this change? How did he position himself and black 
America with regard to Vietnam? Since he began criticizing the U.S. war in 
Vietnam around 1966, a time when most of the general American public 
supported the war and believed they would win, how did he explain that 
opinion of the American majority (in square opposition to his own)? More- 
over, as he continued to oppose the war well into the 1970s, with a persistent 
concern over the destruction American wars in Asia caused to black Amer- 
ica, how did his novels produced in this period further reveal the rationales 
of his political pursuit? 

This chapter looks at Baldwin’s criticism of the U.S. government and so- 
ciety regarding the American War in Vietnam, with a focus on how he de- 
veloped a new political vision for black America that is antiassimilation, 
antiorientalism, and (to borrow the term of Manning Marable) “tranforma- 
tionist.” My analysis develops along three axes. First, although he had been 
commonly viewed as a pacifist in the civil rights movement, Baldwin openly 
and unambiguously denounced the war before many civil rights groups, in- 
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cluding even Dr. Martin Luther King, declared their position. His opposition 
to the American War in Vietnam revealed his identification with black power 
organizations in the late 1960s. By extending Malcolm X’s opposition to the 
wat, Baldwin juxtaposed black America, Native America, and Vietnam as 
internal and external colonies of the United States, subjected to economic- 
military oppression and deprived of the political right of self-determination. 
The second section of this chapter compares Baldwin’s critique of the oriental- 
ist American lens on Asia and Asians during the Cold War and the concur- 
rent Hollywood racism in misrepresenting and disrepresenting black 
American experience. Baldwin’s analysis of the general American public’s 
objectifying sympathy with Asians must be paired with his analysis of the 
American denial of black humanity and black struggle, so that we may gain a 
comparative view of how Asians and black Americans are displaced from 
their lives and worlds to become dehumanized symbols in war rhetoric (which 
circulates and causes influences beyond specific wars). Baldwin criticized the 
American mainstream media’s coverage of Asians for being frequently prem- 
ised on a patronizing, sentimental, and eroticizing outlook. Four years later, 
he almost made a parallel observation of Hollywood’s representation of black 
women, where a similarly patronizing, sentimental, and eroticizing perspec- 
tive not only dominates but distorts the life stories they proclaim to objective- 
ly present. Hence while sentimental representations of Asians stimulated 
Americans readers’ sympathy and support for the “anticommunist war,” sen- 
timental cinematic representations of struggling black Americans suppressed 
and eclipsed the truth of their plight. The final section explores how Baldwin 
maps out the relationship between several American wars in Asia and the 
losses suffered by black America. In his essays and novels produced in the 
Vietnam War period, Baldwin brings to the fore how economic and juridical 
segregations in the United States have made working-class African American 
men the nation’s unacknowledged precariats. That is, the American wars in 
Japan, Korea, and Vietnam took the most disadvantaged youths of the nation 
to kill and destroy Asian towns, bombing Asians to freedom. By teasing out 
the internal struggles of black veterans and their loved ones, Baldwin not only 
returns to his earlier thematic concentration on love as the only viable re- 
demption for the American tragedy of race and racism but also indicates the 
need to move beyond the bipolar black/white model of race relations in grasp- 
ing the evolving scenes of racial stratification in the United States. 


Addressing the American War in Vietnam 
“as an American Negro” 


On Wednesday February 24, 1965, James Baldwin paid a public visit to the 
British philosopher Bertrand Russell at his house in London and exchanged 
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thoughts with Russell on racial relations in the United States. It was less than 
three days after Malcolm X was shot to death at a public rally in Harlem. 
Baldwin was in London to launch a novel. When he was asked by the press 
to comment on Malcolm X’s assassination, he told them while there might 
be just one man that committed the crime, “the entire Western white su- 
premacy forged the bullet” (No Name 115). Having expressed on several oc- 
casions that antiblack racism was as pervasive in Europe as in the United 
States, Baldwin chose to frame the assassination not as an isolated incident 
in New York but rather as a brutal result of the fear of black political upris- 
ings ingrained in the modern Western psyche.’ His host, Bertrand Russell, 
was then devoting himself to opposing the global expansion of U.S. military 
power, for which he made persistent efforts to meet and correspond with 
Vietnamese artists, activists, scholars, and journalists who had witnessed 
the catastrophic U.S. military maneuvers on the ground. Although the con- 
versation between Baldwin and Russell was not fully disclosed to the public, 
it could be said that they concurred in fighting the racial logic of America’s 
power. In the next year, when Russell founded a “people’s tribunal” against 
the U.S. war crimes in Vietnam, Baldwin was listed as one of the founding 
members, along with Jean-Paul Sartre and Simone de Beauvoir. Their idea 
was to set up an unprecedented independent international court of justice 
without the backing or intervention of any single nation-state. 

James Baldwin published “The International War Crimes Tribunal” in 
the radical African American journal Freedomways in fall 1967 to publicize 
his support for Bertrand Russell. In a statement that bears clear imprints of 
Malcolm X’s “The Ballot or the Bullet” speech, Baldwin declares his moral 
support for the cause and even proposes that the trial be held in Harlem. To 
this transnational antiwar movement, Baldwin provides an elucidation of 
the internal racial division of the United States under the facade of a unified 
nation: 


I speak as an American Negro. I challenge anyone alive to tell me 
why any black American should go into those jungles to kill people 
who are not white and who have never done them any harm... . I 
challenge anyone alive to convince me that a people who have not 
achieved anything resembling freedom are empowered, with bombs, 
to free another people whom they do not know at all. I challenge any 
American, and especially Mr. Lyndon Johnson and Mr. Hubert 
Humphrey and Mr. Dean Rusk and Mr. Robert McNamara, to tell 
me, and the black population of the United States, how, if they can- 
not liberate their brothers—repeat: brothers—and have not even 
learned to live with them, they intend to liberate Southeast Asia. I 
challenge them to tell me by what right, and in whose interest, they 
presume to police the world, and I furthermore want to know if they 
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would like their sisters, or their daughters to marry any one of the 
people they are struggling so mightily to save. And this is not a rhe- 
torical question. ... I want an answer: If I am to die, I have the right 
to know why. (246-247; emphasis in original) 


Echoing King’s same-year statement on “the interrelatedness of racism and 
militarism and the need to attack both problems rather than leaving one” 
(“Dr. King”), Baldwin condemns the U.S. government for its use of the low- 
est racial caste of the country to prey on an exploited Asian colony. The 
question Baldwin asks is simple: How could those who have denied the hu- 
manity of their kin at home risk their lives to save a people whom they do 
not know? The answer is clear: The self-appointed crusaders are probably not 
being sincere, and they are probably not risking their own lives for such task. 
Countering the American propaganda of the Vietnam War as a noble cru- 
sade, Baldwin recast the scenario into one of an imperial nation dispossess- 
ing its disposable subjects to destroy a presumably weak enemy. 

After questioning America’s unfulfilled promise of liberating black men 
and women, he draws on the provocative comparison of black America, Na- 
tive America, and Vietnam: “Long, long before the Americans decided to 
liberate the Southeast Asians, they decided to liberate me: my ancestors car- 
ried these scars to the grave, and so will I. A racist society can’t but fight a 
racist war—this is the bitter truth. The assumptions acted on at home are 
also acted on abroad, and every American Negro knows this, for he, after the 
American Indian, was the first “Vietcong’ victim. We were bombed first” 
(248). Baldwin situates the American idea of liberation as an expansive cata- 
logue of violence. In a time when the state propaganda framed Vietnamese 
peasants as potential communist spies or suicide bombers, Baldwin remind- 
ed readers that, for centuries, black Americans and Native Americans had 
been similarly smeared and unjustifiably mistreated as enemies to the na- 
tion. By comparing Native Americans and black Americans to “the first 
‘Vietcong’ victim,” Baldwin shows the American idea of war for freedom is 
not a new invention in the mid-twentieth century, and it must be viewed 
with discretion, especially its danger of generating lies and terror, within and 
beyond the U.S. border. 

In addition, Baldwin emphasizes in the statement that the American de- 
cision of “liberating the Vietnamese” is meant to revoke the political decision 
the Vietnamese made for themselves—in this case, of building a communist 
society. He denounces the U.S. war in Vietnam as a war in contradiction to 
the principle of self-determination: 


The American War in Vietnam raises several questions. One is 
whether or not small nations, in this age of superstates and super- 
powers, will be allowed to work out their own destinies and live as 
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they feel they should. For only the people of a county have the right, 
or the spiritual power, to determine that country’s way of life. An- 
other question this war raises is just how what we call the underde- 
veloped countries became underdeveloped in the first place. Why, for 
example, is Africa underdeveloped, and why do the resources of, say, 
Sierra Leone belong to Europe? Why, in short, does much of the 
world eat too little and so little of the world eat too much? (247-248) 


While Malcolm X in his “Ballot or Bullet” speech criticizes the United States 
“minding somebody else’s business way over in South Vietnam,” Baldwin 
elaborates that argument to remind his readers of how U.S. hegemony, 
through the global Cold War, deprived “small nations” of their right to self- 
determination and therefore perpetuated colonialist exploitation in Africa 
and Asia. Baldwin’s political turn, or radical turn, at this point can be seen 
as an effort to continue Malcolm X’s vision of building a transnational coali- 
tion of black America and the third world. 

Vietnam was being devastatingly bombed as members of the Russell Tri- 
bunal used various platforms to protest against the escalating warfare. Since 
its establishment, the campaign received mixed press coverage in Europe but 
was largely blocked out of public attention in the United States due to gov- 
ernmental intervention. Despite its intended imitation of the Nuremberg 
Tribunals, in the end it was carried out more as an event to attract broader 
attention than as a legal experiment that truly sought to try the heads of the 
United States as “war criminals.” Sartre presided over the Stockholm session 
in April 1967 and announced in the verdict that the United States was 
launching a “genocide” against the Vietnamese. Both the Tokyo session in 
August and the Denmark session in November publicized an unprecedented 
amount of evidence of violence, committed individually and institutionally, 
by the U.S. military in Vietnam. While the verdicts reached predictable con- 
clusions, the “trial” sessions released a large amount of unheard, horrendous 
evidence of wartime cruelty from Vietnamese and American testifiers. In 
the United States, the Johnson administration was angered by the tribunal’s 
attempt to shame the U.S. military and ordered mainstream U.S. media, 
including the New York Times and New York Magazine, to minimize their 
coverage of the tribunal and spawn problematic images of Russell and his 
aides as deceived communist sympathizers.° 


The Figure of the Victim 


In May 1970, Baldwin did a series of interviews with Turkish filmmaker 
Sedat Pakay in Istanbul, where he discussed how the general American pub- 
lic’s views of Asia and Asians authorized Kennedy and Johnson to launch the 
war in Vietnam.’ In the interviews, he located the general American public’s 
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tacit sanction of the war as a result of middlebrow Americans’ views of 
Asians as a pitiable inferior race and of Asia as a premodern lawless land. He 
characterized middlebrow American readers of such stories as credulous, 
self-righteous, but in fact manipulated minds holding “the rest of the world” 
in contempt: 


American ignorance... is not the ignorance of the peasant. ... What 
do you do with the people who are ignorant in the way Americans 
are ignorant? Who believe they can read, and read the Reader’s Di- 
gest, Time Magazine, The Daily News; who think that’s reading; who 
think they know something about the rest of the world because they 
think they are better than the rest of the world, better than the other 
countries in the world, and really cannot not [sic], really have no re- 
spect for language, because they cannot read, which means they can- 
not think. (Fortuny 437) 


Baldwin compared the predominantly white, middle-class or lower-middle- 
class readers of popular anticommunist magazines to those “benevolent” 
readers of the sentimental novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin a century ago. He ex- 
plained that, in spite of their superficial condemnation of slavery or com- 
munism as an ultimate evil, the ignorant middlebrow American readers 
remained incapable of imagining the humanity of the oppressed, because 
the oppressed were always shown as submissive, inarticulate, infantile card- 
board figures. Perhaps as a longtime beneficiary of United States Informa- 
tion Agency sponsorship, Baldwin had an insider’s knowledge about the 
political infiltration of popular stories that the major consumers of Amer- 
ican popular culture had no sensibility to detect. His diachronic analysis of 
self-centered white middlebrow American readers reveals clearly how read- 
ing habits of racial difference exacerbates racist ideologies. 

Also in the interviews with Sedat Pakay, Baldwin condemned the propa- 
gandist framing of the war in Vietnam as a charitable mission to export the 
“American Way of Life” to Southeast Asia. Baldwin calls it “a new kind of 
totalitarianism which doesn’t call itself that” (447) and a modern version of 
the so-called Manifest Destiny (446). Baldwin’s view that the white-centered 
American middle class have unashamedly prided themselves on being rich, 
right, and willing to help “the lesser races of the world” (446) after the Unit- 
ed States rose to the world’s strongest superpower can be corroborated by 
Christina Klein’s analysis of American popular culture from 1945 to 1961, a 
time when Asian subjects were vigorously represented along two comple- 
mentary ideological axes that confirmed the United States as a global non- 
imperial power and the new center of the world: “the global imaginary of 
containment” and “the global imaginary of integration” (23). While the for- 
mer “imagined the Cold War as a crusade against communism,” Klein finds, 
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the latter proposed “a model of sentimental education” that encouraged 
Americans to “look outward” and “forge intellectual and emotional bonds 
with the people of Asia and Africa” (23).° Baldwin suggested that the extra- 
ordinary success of Henry Luce’s Time-Life empire determined the way 
American middlebrows looked at Asia and the war in Vietnam.’ To his Turk- 
ish interviewer, Baldwin added that the mythical “American Way of Life” 
had never been made available to all Americans, let alone Asians: “Speaking 
as a black man, I know what this way of life costs these people who are not 
really considered to be part of it, who are considered to be a kind of fuel for 
it, a kind of beast of burden for it” (447). In other words, he presented the 
“American Way of Life” as the foundation of the American middlebrows’ 
self-image and their phantasmic relationship to “the rest of the world.” 
From Baldwin’s perspective, as American middlebrows assigned Asians 
the status of an inferior race through sentimental narratives of “Asia,” they 
simultaneously enjoyed watching movies about black Americans as another 
inferior race struggling for accomplishment and recognition but often to little 
avail. The critical difference between these two cultural forces is that while 
stories about Asian subjects were overwhelmingly tragic and pitiable, cine- 
matic representations of black American subjects were usually formulaic 
tragic romances that replaced the painful true stories on which the movies 
were based. This is what Baldwin argues in his essay collection The Devil 
Finds Work, that the numerous Hollywood movies centered on African 
American talents in the late 1960s actually “make black experience irrelevant 
and obsolete” (105). In the book, he analyzes how the biopic of Billie Holiday, 
Lady Sings the Blues, is a thoroughly problematic product in its betrayal of 
Holiday’s autobiography and its reluctance to show the many compelling 
scenes of social injustice Holiday’s autobiography has laid bare. He comments, 


[The off-screen Billie Holiday] was much stronger than this film can 

have any interesting in indicating, and, as a victim, infinitely more 

complex. ... The film cannot accept—because it cannot use—this 

simplicity. That victim who is able to articulate the situation of the 

victim has ceased to be a victim: he, or she, has become a threat. 
The victim’s testimony must, therefore, be altered. (114) 


As a lifelong moviegoer and once a hired scriptwriter in Hollywood, Bald- 
win points out that commercial American films would not deal with Billie 
Holiday’s experience with violence and exploitation in American society first 
and foremost because they wanted to comfort, rather than discomfort, the 
audience. These biopics and cinematic fictions (such as Guess Who’s Coming 
to Dinner?) show black American talents failing as individuals, typically 
with unwise life decisions or lack of good luck, while in reality most of them 
were hit by deliberate suppression or destruction due to structural social 
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factors. This is dehumanization; this is not so much dehumanization for 
sympathy (as the case with dominant representations of “Asians”) as dehu- 
manization for denial (in the long history of posttruth white nationalist con- 
tentions). It is worth noting that in the final pages of The Devil Finds Work, 
Baldwin predicts that such normative, purposeful blindness to the oppressed 
will one day prompt the racialized minorities under American governance— 
including the Vietnamese—to act with vengeance. 

Baldwin’s reference to both black Americans and Vietnamese in The 
Devil Finds Work is thought provoking. It transcends or progressively trans- 
forms traditional parameters of identity politics. The violence of institution- 
al denial, as occasioned by the films he analyzes, binds people of the internal 
colony and the external colony under American rule. Together, they point to 
larger, structural problems of the Cold War-conditioned, transcontinental 
America that seems to be constantly fighting multiple wars—declared and 
undeclared—at once. 


Hardly Part of the Nation, Always Part of the War 


Although Baldwin’s essays and novels produced after 1965 have long been 
regarded as less successful than his earlier works, I would like to emphasize 
that they counter black American communities’ experience with their love- 
less country with tangible, physical, category-defiant interpersonal love. For 
instance, Tell Me How Long the Train’s Been Gone (1968) tells the story of a 
pair of black American brothers whose courses of life are changed by the 
Second World War. The older brother, Caleb, is a reticent, bitter black vet- 
eran and a minister willfully withdrawn from society after the Second World 
War. He has joined the army because of the poverty of his family and his 
record of some minor offense when he was underage. He is embittered by the 
segregation in the military and confused by the commands of blind slaugh- 
ter they received and executed. The younger brother, Leo, is a black actor 
who has little faith in the U.S. government and the white-centered U.S. soci- 
ety. He lied to Harlem’s draft board to escape military service and went off 
home to pursue his artistic career. On the day after the Japanese surrender, 
Leo and his white female lover are stopped by a jubilant old white woman 
who invites them to share her joy over the triumph. While Leo’s mind is oc- 
cupied by the atrocity of nuclear bombing, he suddenly finds them joined by 
several other excited passersby, who look at him with “a profound distrust” 
and examine his girl with “a disapproving wonder.” The couple leaves before 
they have to endure more curious gazes in the small celebration on the street. 
Through their respective journeys, Caleb and Leo show different reactions 
to their position as racialized subcitizens in their native country.” Caleb 
fights in a war he does not believe in and turns to religion to seek relief from 
his self-reproach. Leo escapes a war he does not believe in, but the tacitly 
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racist imperative of American patriotism allows him no escape in his native 
city. Although this novel addresses the Second World War rather than the 
Vietnam War, its date of publication suggests the allegorical function of the 
story. 

As a son of Harlem, Baldwin did not perceive the destruction caused by 
the American War in Vietnam through newspaper headlines but felt and 
witnessed it through people he knew from Harlem and from similar com- 
munities. In No Name in the Street (1970), his first memoir about the civil 
rights movement, Baldwin recounts an indicative anecdote of his fight with 
a childhood friend who, in spite of his loss of a brother in the Second World 
War and his family’s infinite struggle against poverty, supported the U.S. 
government’s decision on fighting the war in Vietnam. Baldwin's confronta- 
tion against him reveals his angry disapproval and saddened pain for their 
community: 


I was astounded that my friend would defend this particular racist 
folly. What for? For his job at the post office? And the answer came 
back at once, alas—yes. . . . I told him that Americans had no busi- 
ness at all in Vietnam; and that black people certainly had no busi- 
ness there, aiding the slave master to enslave yet more millions of 
dark people, and also identifying themselves with the white Amer- 
ican crimes: we, the blacks. . . . It wasn’t, I said, hard to understand 
why a black boy, standing, futureless, on the corner, would decide to 
join the Army, nor was it hard to decipher the slave master’s reasons 
for hoping that he wouldn’t live to come home, with a gun; but it 
wasn't necessary, after all, to defend it: to defend, that is, one’s mur- 
der and one’s murderers. “Wait a minute,” he said, “let me stand up 
and tell you what I think we're trying to do there.” “We?” I cried, 
“what motherfucking we?” (17-18; emphasis in original) 


While Baldwin fiercely reprimands the American War in Vietnam as “a rac- 
ist folly” that pushes young black men from urban ghettos to a fatal war that 
causes countless deaths among Vietnamese and themselves, his friend sees 
the situation as an unfortunate yet profitable occasion for some unpreced- 
ented integration of black labor in the nation’s social arena. As the only sur- 
viving child of his parents, Baldwin’s old-time friend, now a low-ranking 
post office worker, exhausts himself in earning barely enough bread for his 
family and is sustained by his humble dream of getting his family out of the 
shabby apartment and darkly deteriorating neighborhood he was born into. 
To him, Baldwin’s protest against the war sounds like a luxurious sentiment 
of idealism. On the other hand, Baldwin’s long, vehement speech reveals his 
anxiety and his rage against this friend who, in his eyes, has unnecessarily 
traded himself for an illusory bait. Baldwin gives no time to his friend’s ex- 
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planation, it seems to me, not because he does not understand what his 
friend has to say or the daily humiliating battle he fights but because he 
knows too well what his friend has to say, and he does not want to listen to 
it. Baldwin’s regrets about his rudeness to his friend later that night reveal 
his shame as a crowned celebrity and the distance he now has from his native 
community. 

Finally, his 1974 novel If Beale Street Could Talk presents military service 
as a common but indescribable experience among black American men in 
Harlem, an experience that takes a large portion of their youth but does not 
guarantee better opportunities for them or their community.” Fighting wars 
in Asia becomes a common path to adulthood for children of the urban 
ghetto. The heroine Tish grows up seeing boys of her age in the community 
going to war. Her father has worked as a seaman to avoid being drafted for 
the Korean War, but black Americans of her generation are given far fewer 
employment opportunities to move upward financially. At the same time, 
returning black veterans can be found all the time at bars and on the street, 
usually drinking and chatting among themselves with distraught apprehen- 
sion about their future, as many menial jobs have been taken by Puerto Ri- 
cans and other immigrants during their absence. This novel shows that 
“Latinization” of big American cities accelerates as more and more black 
American men depart—to wars, to prison, or under the needle. The compe- 
tition and friction between black Americans and Caribbean migrant work- 
ers culminate in the novel with Tish’s boyfriend, Fonny, being falsely 
identified and indicted as a rapist of a Puerto Rican migrant worker. When 
Tish’s entire family strives to find the victim and begs her to drop the false 
accusation, she rejects their request and, at the brink of a total breakdown, 
insists her injury is the sum of all the cruelties she has undergone during her 
stay and must be paid back by American citizens on behalf of their country. 
The ending of Fonny serving as a scapegoat for his country—which has never 
offered him anything but the draft—evidences black America’s peculiar vul- 
nerability in a time of consumptive wars in foreign lands and systemic im- 
portation of low-paid laborers. 


Conclusion 


This essay has examined James Baldwin’s political opposition to and cul- 
tural analysis of the U.S. war in Vietnam. In his support of Bertrand Russell’s 
civil tribunal against the U.S. war crimes in Vietnam, Baldwin advances 
Malcolm X’s vision of building interracial and transnational coalitions to end 
the injustices endured by black Americans and peoples of the African dias- 
pora. His parallel reference to black America, Native America, and Vietnam 
as internal and external colonies of the United States, as well as his exposition 
of the American War in Vietnam’s contradiction to the principle of self- 
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determination, reveals his philosophical affection for the black power move- 
ment. As for the general American public’s racializing logic after the Second 
World War, Baldwin sees among Americans a condescending compassion 
toward the presumably vulnerable and pitiable “Asians” on the one hand and 
a persistent refusal to come to terms with black American precarity under 
the nation’s racial stratification on the other. He takes the American major- 
ity’s emotive support for the “Vietnam War” in the mid-1960s as the result of 
the state’s propaganda success through nongovernmental avenues. At the 
same time, he hastens to take Hollywood’s problematic representation and 
straight distortion of black Americans as revealing evidence of American 
popular culture’s denial of black humanity after the civil rights movement. 
Finally, the fictional texts Baldwin published in the Vietnam War period 
flesh out the damages caused by America wars in Asia to black America. His 
cross-racial investigations of economic, political, juridical, and social injus- 
tices in the United States illuminate his commitment to racial politics based 
on transformative rather than self-interested principles. 


NOTES 

1. Several other studies point to this same conclusion; see Anderson 562-564; Berg 
81-96. See also Borgwardt, especially chapter 2, for an in-depth analysis of how “the 
doctrines of modern human rights” are derived from Franklin Roosevelt’s plea for “four 
freedoms of the people” that “combined social and economic rights with more tradition- 
al civil and political rights as ideological weapons in an anti-Axis arsenal” (9). The UN’s 
denial of DuBois and the NAACP as legible human rights advocates from the US reveals, 
to a considerable extent, the constrained frames of racial inequity in its human rights 
campaign. 

2. On the critical value of rediscovering relevant documents and memories for 
understanding racial relations in the United States since the war, see Goodwin 12-31; 
Hoy 169-179; Loeb 105-108; Stur 1-15, 142-82; Wood 1-12. 

3. Since the 2013 protests against the acquittal of George Zimmerman in the shoot- 
ing death of black American teen Trayvon Martin, the Black Lives Matter movement 
has been active across the United States and, as of the writing of this essay, sustained 
by widespread discontent with police brutality against black Americans. In this per- 
iod, references to James Baldwin in social media and in print are far too many to be 
counted, although the best-known representative examples may include Ta-Nehisi 
Coates’s book Between the World and Me and Raoul Peck’s 2016 documentary I Am Not 
Your Nigger. For essential overviews of the Black Lives Matter movement from 2014 to 
2016, see Ransby; Harris. 

4. In Wall’s analysis, Baldwin used to deploy the collective pronoun we to refer to 
himself and the entire American citizenry, using “strategic American exceptionalism” 
to call for encompassing social reforms of the United States rather than simply raising 
an accusative finger as a victim; but he gave up this approach in the memoir, since “it 
had proved its in-effectiveness” (46). 

5. Asa rare case himself being an African American writer spending more than half 
of his life living in Europe, Baldwin was sensitive to Europeans’ speculation on his pol- 
itical positionality and consistently resistant to simplistic categorization. For scholarly 
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examinations of his expatriate experiences in his fictional writings and activist commit- 
ments, see Tomlinson 137-139; Kramer 36-44. 

6. See Mehta for more details about Russell’s interaction with North Vietnam and 
the U.S. press management of his peace movement. 

7. See Fortuny’s account of the rediscovery and publicization of the interviews 
(434-436). This essay’s excerpts of the interviews are based on Fortuny’s transcriptions. 

8. Such sympathy-based imaginative U.S.-Asia connection has also been viewed 
as a drive for American transnational adoption of Asian children throughout the Cold 
War. See Kim. 

9. See Vials for an excellent analysis of its multivalent consequences. 

10. For a more positive reading of the capacity of love in the novel, see Thompson. 

11. This novel has also been taken as a key text with which Baldwin contributes to 
black American civil groups’ calls for prison reform and for ending the massive U.S. 
incarceration of black males. See Plastas and Raimon. 
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Matronly Maids and Willful Women 


Migrant Domestic Workers in the Plural 


CHRISTOPHER B. PATTERSON 


n Mia Alvar’s 2015 short story “Shadow Families” (published in In the 

Country), a group of “lucky” upper-class Filipina women living in Bahrain 

host weekly get-togethers and provide gifts for lower-class Filipina maids 
(katulong) also working in Bahrain. The lower-class women are spoken of as 
“helpers,” the “janitress” and the “gardener,” whom the higher-class Filipi- 
nas try to match up by finding them pen pals in Manila, feeling that “we 
owed them a chance at the life we enjoyed” (95). These “lucky” upper-class 
women take pity on these domestic servants, sending them home with left- 
overs and praying for them before bed, seeing them as remnants of their 
homeland, people who come from “farming provinces, like our fathers” and 
speak “Tagalog with country accents, like our mothers” (95). “Helping these 
helpers,” as the women say, “felt like home” (95). Each helper becomes a 
symbol of their national pride, as a self-sacrificing matronly maid whom the 
upper-class migrants see as a “sweet, humble church mouse, who'd somehow 
strike us as child and granny all at once” (95). 

‘The representation of Filipina maids has captured the attention of human 
rights groups, popular media, and academia.' In the Philippines, popular 
movies like The Flor Contemplacion Story have depicted migrant workers as 
martyrs and victims, while films like The Maid and Ilo Ilo in Singapore have 
reworked these victimized figures into third-world women who are vulner- 
able to first-world modernity and who can cure the traumas haunting the 
household. This discourse of heroism appears often in presidential speeches, 
such as when then-president Gloria Macapagal Arroyo, in 2002, called on 
“the work and reputation of the overseas Filipinos” to “confirm to the world 
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that indeed, the Philippines is the home of the Great Filipino worker” (qtd. 
in Guevarra 3), or with the Philippine government’s declaration of “Migrant 
Heroes Week” to celebrate the signing of the Migrant Workers and Overseas 
Filipinos Act of 1995 (Rodriguez 75). In Alvar’s story, the migrant “helpers” 
are depicted as church mice stamped with the discourses of heroism and 
self-sacrifice but also as asexual, matronly women, who could be both “child” 
and “granny.” Alvar’s language here exposes the sexual and erotic (or 
nonerotic) dimensions that constitute the overseas migrants as matronly 
women who sacrifice themselves for the good of their family and their na- 
tion. While a “matron” can command authority, to be cast as “matronly” in 
fashion or figure has become less synonymous with respectability than with 
asexuality and ennui. In societies that value women according to their 
youthfulness, the matronly woman appears frumpy, matured, and con- 
cerned primarily with the household. If films about maids have often fol- 
lowed the identity-making of the state, literary texts such as Jose Dalisay’s 
Soledad’s Sister (2008) have sought to reflect overseas maids not as mere 
matronly figures but as women subjected to sexual norms that manage mi- 
grants and housekeepers. 

The contemporary figure of the matronly maid can be traced to the 
1970s, when the Philippines became one of the first Asian countries to ag- 
gressively export maids abroad by marking them as national heroes while 
accounting for their exploitation through religious symbols of martyrdom. 
Such migrants were made “emplowered” (employed and empowered) by bro- 
kerage companies to have pride in an ahistorical Filipina identity based on 
matronly affection and care, an identity that migrants are now expected to 
perform as condition of their employment (Guevarra). As Anna Guevarra 
reminds us, this vision of femininity is also that of a responsible neoliberal 
subject, whose “emplowerment” “fulfills the goal of producing ‘responsible’ 
(that is, economically competitive, entrepreneurial, and self-accountable) 
and therefore, ideal workers and global commodities” (8). While human 
rights discourses see such migrants as at risk of being sexually assaulted and 
trapped, migrant feminine identity neutralizes the so-called danger of sex- 
ual promiscuity by marking it as taboo. In what sense, then, can we speak of 
a sexual migrant maid? How can we see domestic workers as those who don’t 
mind defaulting on their debts to the homeland, the host country, the fam- 
ily, and their prescribed roles? 

This chapter considers how the figure of the “matronly maid” lays bare 
the failure of human rights to account for the exploitative use of migrants 
whose labor is predicated on the denial of basic rights (political and econom- 
ic rights as well as social and sexual rights). As Leslie Bow wrote in 1999, 
Asian American cultural production has often placed Asia within a human 
rights framework that depicts Asian “homelands” as spaces characterized by 
totalitarian regimes, deploying “the rhetoric of human rights in order to 
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critique methods of governmental repression” as well as violations “such as 
torture and detention without trial” (40). What have been omitted from this 
rhetoric are forms of neoliberal exploitation reserved for migrants who 
seemingly follow similar “self-making” trajectories that have characterized 
the Asian American model minority. The celebrated freedoms to travel over- 
seas, to make money, and to find opportunity obscure the exploitative di- 
mensions of overseas work that suffocate rather than bestow liberal freedoms. 

To investigate the “matronly maid” figure, I examine its literary expres- 
sions in two short story collections, Kristiana Kahakauwila’s This Is Paradise 
(2013) and Mia Alvar’s In the Country (2015). Both collections have crossed 
a barrier in the popularity of the migrant worker, as both were published by 
Random House subsidiaries, and both have won numerous awards and ac- 
colades.” From each collection, I focus on one story that uses the first person 
plural we and third person plural they to resituate migrants into mobile sis- 
terhoods that offer a support structure while also reinforcing expectations 
of matronly behavior. In doing so, these stories show how the figure of the 
migrant domestic worker is produced through a human rights discourse that 
sees care work as a sign of neoliberal benevolence, where capitalist exploita- 
tion is reframed as charity, and the matronly affection of migrant maids is 
reinterpreted as heartfelt gratitude. Whereas scholars have rightfully point- 
ed out that migrants from the Philippines and the Pacific Islands have “com- 
petitive advantages” in domestic work by knowing English, can we also see 
conservative and religious sexual norms as marking domestic workers with 
a competitive edge? How crucial is “matronlyness” for the ongoing supply of 
affective labor? 


Domestic Work and the Neoliberal Entrepreneur 


The trend toward overseas Filipina migrancy can be traced back to the early 
1900s, in nursing campaigns that began in U.S. colonial schools in the Phil- 
ippines, and in the mass exportation of Filipino workers to the United States, 
wherein the dependency on migrant labor remittances grew to become a 
mainstay of the Philippines and its diasporas. As Dawn Mabalon notes, the 
colonial education regimes in the Philippines and the Pacific Islands trained 
young women toward service, putting in place “domestic science curricula 
required for young girls in the Philippines—cooking, knitting, sewing, cro- 
cheting, and household sanitation—[that] sought to civilize them in the 
model of middle-class, white [V]ictorian womanhood or, at the very least, 
her perfectly trained servant” (35). Given this colonial history, Filipinas hold 
ideal characteristics for domestic work, as many are educated in nursing and 
housework, and many have “a stellar competency in the English language” 
(10). Neferti Tadiar has shown how this affective identity values servitude 
as a form of self-sacrifice built on Catholic notions of martyrdom and repay- 
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ment of both spiritual and national debt, while Denise Cruz has pointed out 
how this figure came as a reaction to the fears of “coed” stereotypes of trans- 
national Filipinas, who were seen (by Filipino men) as promiscuous, easily 
corrupted and inauthentic. 

In the 1970s, the Philippines took the form of a “labor brokerage state,” 
and its attempts to police Filipina migrant identity as “matronly’—through 
training regimes, advertisement campaigns, and films—marked a shift in 
previous representations of transnational Filipina femininity (Rodriguez). 
As Cruz observes, the representation of transnational Filipinas has “long, 
tangled roots in debates recurring throughout the twentieth century over 
who and what made a Filipina” (5). In the 1970s, this identity expanded as 
other markets for overseas work created a demand for domestic workers 
from the Global South; according to Guevarra, “women from Asia and Latin 
and Central America are viewed as imbued with an ideal docility, which 
employers attribute to cultures with a strong work ethic and values related 
to family, loyalty, and authority” (10). Whereas the turning point in the Phil- 
ippines toward brokering women abroad occurred in 1974 when Marcos 
launched an overseas employment program, in the island states of Microne- 
sia and the Marshall Islands, the change to exporting migrant labor came in 
1986 with the implementation of the Compact of Free Association (COFA). 
This agreement gave COFA members the freedom to live permanently or 
come and go at will in the United States, so that by 2006 one out of every four 
Micronesians lived in the United States (Hezel and Samuel). Domestic help- 
ers from Micronesia, like Filipinas, are characterized in the global market 
for maintaining explicit marks of colonial histories that befit service labor 
(use of English, Protestant notions of sexuality, rights to travel in the United 
States), while their darker remnants of colonial history (cancer, environ- 
mental degradation, military recruitment) remain obscured by their seem- 
ingly grateful attitudes. While women from these island states frequently go 
abroad to send home remittances, the men help make up the highest volun- 
teer rate per capita in joining the U.S. military and also share in the mili- 
tary’s highest casualty rate, higher than in any U.S. state (Letman). 

The critical scholarship concerning migrant domestic workers has de- 
veloped a counternarrative to human rights discourses, which see such mi- 
grants as a people “at risk” of gendered violence. In the 2000s, after abuses 
of foreign domestic workers began to make headlines around the world, 
human rights organizations like Human Rights Watch increasingly scrutin- 
ized domestic work as a form of modern slavery, creating new definitions, 
identities, and expectations for regulating fair treatment.? Amnesty Inter- 
national has documented abuses around the world, most notably in Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and the Gulf States. Since the targets of abuses are 
migrants, human rights organizations often label “at risk” migrants those 
who belong to countries where employers typically confiscate travel docu- 
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ments, invade workers’ personal space, pay below the minimum wage, and 
put workers on call at all hours without giving them a day off (Maid to 
Order). But besides labeling and tracking abuses, human rights organiza- 
tions have limited power in enforcing changes in local laws, and their at- 
tempts to combat contemporary forms of servitude are often stymied by 
employment-based visa structures.* These limitations leave domestic work- 
ers in need of adjusting to local views of gender, religion, race, and sexuality, 
and the restriction of domestic workers’ reproductive, marriage, and sexual 
rights has led to cases of deportation, common for impregnated domestic 
workers, and jail time (Swept under the Rug 80). Implied in these laws is a 
regime of surveillance, where migrant domestic workers, unlike casual trav- 
elers or corporate jet-setters, are presumed to give up rights to privacy as a 
condition of entry. 

Laws that attempt to police workers’ sexual relationships are represented 
as benevolent for the domestic worker, as they line up with religious notions 
of sexuality and female purity that are also held sacrosanct in the workers’ 
homelands (the Philippines, Indonesia, India, Micronesia). But such laws 
also reflect “an underlying fear that foreign women workers pose a sexual 
and social threat to families” (Swept under the Rug 81). This discourse sees 
these women, now free from the policing forces of their families, friends, 
nation-states, and religious institutions, as workers who must be kept pure 
by the laws and norms of the local host country. In the Asia Pacific, the ma- 
tronly migrant maid contrasts with oversexualized local women, as well as 
migrant women working in massage parlors and brothels. Yet the maid also 
symbolizes a figure in need of rescue, one burdened by the inability of the 
home country to make it as a developed nation. Their migration is a sign that 
their people have undertaken a last recourse, a desperate attempt to stay 
afloat. In the game of global development competition, they are seen as the 
losers. Thus their positions as servers seem fitting, or worse, a sign of the 
benevolence of neoliberal policies. The fact that the workers’ domination 
comes from nonwhite clients mark places that host migrants, like Bahrain, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and Honolulu, with a veneer of multicultural fair- 
ness. Such spaces, as Vernadette Gonzalez points out, appear multicultural 
and tolerant, marking service workers as responsible for their own failure or 
as residual remnants of history (“Military Bases” 45). Their jobs, positions, 
and livelihoods are constructed as gifts within a neoliberal rescue narrative, 
a mode of temporary adoption that secures the space itself from being per- 
ceived within the domain of humanitarian crisis. 

Given the limitations of human rights groups in effecting changes to 
local laws, attitudes, and prejudices, such groups are often co-opted into na- 
tions as rule-keepers or “umpires” that maintain an ideological sense of local 
space as fair, multicultural, and benevolent toward outsiders.° Human rights 
organizations can sometimes function as umpires within a logic that sees 
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domestic and care work as benevolent in providing jobs, remittances, and 
cultural interactions to “subjects in need.” Umpire logic sets human rights 
organizations as (free) watchdogs and lets the neoliberal state appear to give 
migrant populations the freedom to self-govern, to discipline and dominate 
themselves, so long as they do so within the terms of their employment and 
immigration laws (Guevarra 8). This “governing from afar” strategy ratio- 
nalizes low wages and exploitative conditions as a cost of freedom and self- 
accountability. Service work then becomes shaped as a mode of 
humanitarian assistance through affective actions that construe migrants as 
objects of need and pity (having a live-in maid, sharing food, leaving tips). 
Indeed, benevolence becomes practiced in the everyday as workers are 
“given” more than they would typically earn in their hometown, and such 
excess of pay is evident in the amount of remittances sent home. Meanwhile, 
the workers’ travel routes within so-called multicultural spaces make their 
exploitation and abuse seem exceptional to the otherwise benevolent provi- 
sions they receive. 


From Matronly Maids to the Willful Traveler 


In human rights discourse, female migrants are subjected within moralistic 
battles over the representation of migrant femininity and sexuality. The 
human rights language of “forced,” “free,” “economic duress,” and “bounded 
rationality” do not go far in questioning the supposedly universal rational- 
ity that sees some forms of affective labor (domestic work) as legitimate and 
others (sex work) as immoral and fraught with exploitation. Domestic work- 
ers secure forms of family and culture, resigning the migrant maid into a 
matronly role that supports the family unit, while the sex worker threatens 
this stability and opposes what Sara Ahmed refers to as the presumptions of 
universal happiness. As Nicole Constable argues, domestic work and sex 
work overlap in their associations with migrant work and intimacy, yet 
human rights and neoliberal discourses have obscured their similarities as 
affective “contributions” that both produce “intimate surplus labor” (46-47). 
The affective characteristics of domestic workers, of course, can be reconsti- 
tuted as sexual acts and can broach the excesses of commodification, break- 
ing apart the family unit as easily as supporting it. Representations of sex 
work (whether as trafficked or not) abound in human rights literature as well 
as in Asian American literature, where sex work is often placed as part of a 
traumatic family history that reinforces the host country as a benevolent 
space of rescue.‘ In turn, representations of “matronly” migrant domestic 
work remain as a symbol of neoliberal benevolence. 

In the context of the religious (Protestant, Catholic, or Islamic) home- 
land, the victimization of maid work can be reframed into a transnational 
form of the “Madonna/whore” binary, where self-sacrificing domestic work- 
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ers are mirrored against promiscuous sex workers. As Tadiar maintains, 
religious upbringing combined with traditional notions of curing and heal- 
ing helps constitute the migrant maid through images of sacred women 
whose libidinal energies are proof of their “life-producing activity of loving 
performed by what can now be recognized as domestic labor” (724). Their 
potential as passionate healers is incorporated into value for capital, as a 
commodification of healing power similar to commodified traits of sex 
workers in the Global South, who are also marked as affective laborers ca- 
pable of healing, passion, and intimacy. Thus, what remains crucial in dif- 
ferentiating migrant “helper” intimacy from the intimacy of sex work is 
matronlyness itself. Compared with the supposed traumas induced through 
sex work, domestic work appears benevolent insofar as it also appears non- 
sexual. 

The lack of representation of contemporary male migrants also overlaps 
conveniently with the function of human rights organizations, which often 
see women as more “at risk” figures and on occasion deal exclusively with 
women out of mistrust of the men.’ The nonappearance of men as subjects 
of rescue is thereby crucial to maintaining affective structures that expect 
gratitude and “life-force” from low-wage migrants. Where women are vic- 
tims whom the Global North must be hospitable to, men must disappear or 
perhaps reappear only as “warriors” in the military or in jobs such as seamen 
that do not interact with the general public. As Teresia K. Teaiwa notes, “In 
the context of war, society has an ideological stake in the reification of female 
bodies when male bodies are being sacrificed heroically” (91). Gender is thus 
deployed as a regulatory mechanism to rationalize the positioning of mi- 
grants as cheap service workers while also lending credence to their inhab- 
ited space as providing “benevolence” through the “opportunities” of 
tourism, militarism, and the freedom to migrate (Gonzalez, Securing). 

In Ahmed’s reading of happiness, governmental and capitalist discours- 
es point people toward recognizing happiness not only in objects but within 
social structures themselves—that of the family and in being bound with 
those of the same nation. Happiness for Ahmed involves “a way of being 
aligned with others, of facing the right way,” so that “the points of alignment 
become points of happiness” (Promise 45). The given notion that the Global 
North brings benevolence to others is a pivotal point of human rights dis- 
course, as providing the happiness of economic security functions as a 
means of rationalizing migrant labor. Opposing such structures are mi- 
grants who refuse to find happiness, refuse to accept sexual surveillance, and 
refuse to secure the happiness of family units via their sexual promiscuity. 
Ahmed calls these counterfigures “willful subjects”: “willful women, unwill- 
ing to get along, unwilling to preserve an idea of happiness” (Willful 2). 
Ahmed’s notions of willfulness allow us to trace how migrant helpers are 
cast as “matronly” (nonlibidinal) whose will is made subject to the whole 
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both through the risk of human rights violations (deportation, domestic 
violence, abuse of contracts, predatory lending) and through disciplinary 
tactics that police sexuality (miscegenation, queerness, promiscuity). Ahmed 
uses the analogy of body parts to elaborate on the need to “secure” willful 
subjects as “hands” or “feet” and to see them not as sexual or thinking sub- 
jects but simply as extensions of their employers. “Willfullness” in this case 
“threatens the degeneration of the whole body; not to function would cause 
the whole body to become dysfunctional” (Willful 111). Willful subjects 
threaten the stability of the colonial order by seeking to act as the social 
body’s head or libido. It is not that the “will” itself is threatening but that 
“freedom to will” can be given only to those within the bodily division of 
labor whose will is seen as supreme: the masters, the captors, the leisure 
class. Their freedom is predicated on the condition that they are released 
from the mere “function” of serving as the “hands” or “feet” that support the 
social structure. If migrant domestic workers are kept from playing “the 
head” of a neoliberal social space, then “matronlyness” reveals how they too 
are restricted from the libidinal body (i.e., the crotch), a position routinely 
inhabited not by migrants but by marriage and the family institution. In- 
deed, in the context of neoliberal benevolence, the leisure class trusts non- 
threatening, nonsexual, and nonwillful migrant women as its hands, those 
“matronly maids” whose gratitude and sexual obedience help secure the 
hierarchical social body. 

For the remainder of this chapter, I treat representations of the “ma- 
tronly maid” that is constituted through comparisons to “willful women,” 
who experience sexual pleasure and refuse to identify as subjects in need of 
rescue or protection. Migrant sisterhoods in these stories bond together 
through identifying (and vilifying) willful women who refuse the duty to 
reproduce social and gender norms. Indeed, while the “we” narrative of the 
stories I discuss exposes shared assumptions, it also reveals the ambiguous 
ways that human rights discourse can be invoked to identify victims who are 
in need of rescue. By revealing how “willful women” expose anxieties of 
sexual promiscuity and miscegenation, these stories allow us to see how 
global human rights subjects such as sex workers are similarly constituted as 
“others” to migrant domestic workers, who are expected to reproduce the 
standards for happiness defined by the Global North. The willful female 
migrants nonetheless refuse to reproduce or smile correctly; rather than 
show gratitude, they expect equality. 


Alvar’s Baby 


Mia Alvar’s debut collection, In the Country, depicts diverse Filipino/a dia- 
sporic experiences, such as Filipino laborers in Saudi Arabia, Filipina teach- 
ers and maids in Bahrain, and Filipino exiles in America. The stories follow 
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Alvar’s routes from her birth in Manila to growing up in Bahrain, attending 
Harvard and Columbia University in the United States, and returning to live 
in Manila. While the collection mostly concentrates on Filipino political 
figures and events, the collection’s fourth story, “Shadow Families,” which is 
about Filipina housewives who offer gifts to Filipina helpers, seems to take a 
lighthearted tone. Alvar’s political dexterity emerges in the story’s first- 
person plural narrative, which captures the Filipina housewives as smug 
wannabe royals. The story differs from previous conceptions of domestic 
workers in that it makes no serious attempt to authentically interiorize the 
maids’ thoughts and motivations; nor does it cast them as martyrs. Rather, 
Alvar’s story depicts the bourgeois desire to rescue these maids and ques- 
tions how this desire reinforces sexual norms and produces the maids as 
others to cosmopolitan, upper-class migrants. By depicting these upper-class 
migrants from a shared gaze, Alvar’s story lays bare assumptions that indi- 
vidual narratives would otherwise attempt to tone down or complicate 
through first-person narratives that emphasize the complexities of individu- 
als imbricated within global capitalism. With no narrative burden to indi- 
vidualize the upper-class migrant’s point of view, the plural narrative 
uncovers the crucial self-making that reconstitutes the upper-class house- 
wives as sexual, intelligent, and charitable. 

Alvar’s story traces the ambiguous relationship of human rights and the 
migrant domestic worker when the “lucky” housewives mentioned at the 
outset of this chapter encounter the office cleaner Baby, a katulong who 
seems to “walk on air” in her translucent heels and straps. Unlike the other 
migrant helpers, Baby refuses to act thankful for the housewives’ gifts but 
instead receives their hospitality as “her birthright” (100). Rather than act 
matronly, Baby provocatively flirts with the housewives’ husbands and later 
accuses the husbands of attempting to touch her whenever they drive her 
home. While these charges may or may not be true, Baby’s attitude toward 
the husbands, who almost all work in Bahrain’s oil industry, is to feel 
“tickle[d]” rather than offended (101). “If you’re gonna touch, touch,” Baby 
says between laughs, “Don’t pretend you want a cigarette” (101). As Baby’s 
accusations appear after every ride home, the group of upper-class house- 
wives become concerned for their own position as caretakers of their hus- 
bands, thinking that “even the least jealous wife among us couldn't resist 
questioning her designated driver afterward” (103). 

Baby’s visible sexuality contests narratives of migrant feminine obedi- 
ence. Her danger is not so much in departing from the Philippines nation 
but in the shame she brings as a representative of that nation who has “the 
potential to circulate as unauthorized and inauthentic” (Cruz 193). Indeed, 
Baby’s sexual promiscuity and accusations upset the safety of the family 
unit, challenging the matronly maid figure as a simplistic symbol of Filipina 
language, religion, and culture, a figure that has been accepted into the inti- 
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mate spaces of domestic work. Baby claims she forgot her Tagalog, and when 
Baby mysteriously disappears, the women wonder about their own class se- 
curity: “Just how far up did we live,” they ask, “from the slop sink and the 
soil?” (108). With Baby’s disappearance, the housewives realize that class 
movement does not merely go up—from the island provinces to the wives of 
successful Filipino men—but can, at any moment, also plummet downward. 

Baby is later rediscovered on the street wearing a “black abaya” and liv- 
ing in an apartment for Muslims. Immediately the housewives begin to 
frame Baby’s newfound freedom as a form of “descent”: “Losing Baby to a 
world of mosques and abayas and possible polygamy set off a more desperate 
alarm, as if one of our children had woken with a fever and was speaking in 
tongues” (109). The “lucky” women assume that Baby is a second or third 
wife of a Bahraini and seek immediately to provide rescue. While losing 
Baby to prostitution (her mother’s profession) seems at the bottom of the 
ladder of success that the housewives have climbed, the thought of mixed 
marriage (and perhaps mixed children) represents an altogether different 
descent, a “world of mosques and abayas” where the lucky women have little 
understanding or influence. With Baby’s disappearance, the housewives 
cannot help but expose their own interests in policing the katulong’s sexual- 
ity and cultural purity, thus replacing the role of the church, family, and 
nation that these migrant women have all but escaped. When Baby finally 
reappears at her old flatmate’s wedding pregnant, she claims that the father 
of her child is one of the housewives’ husbands. “While you were cooking in 
your kitchen,” Baby says, “rip[ping]” with laughter, “while you were shop- 
ping in the mall, while you were in the Philippines—where did you think he 
was?” (112). Confronted with their greatest fear, the first-person plural nar- 
rative responds, “We didn’t try to catch her eye just then, or ask who you and 
he were” (112). 

Alvar’s refusal to individualize the group of housewives through the 
story’s group narrative keeps the story from reiterating a narrative of per- 
sonal journeys, one that might turn the housewives into lifelong victims who 
have somehow “earned” their upper-class status (through personal adversity 
and personal traumas). Their personal stories remain untold, leaving only 
their status as upper-class housewives who seek to manage and influence the 
helper. As Baby never reveals the father of her child, the housewives’ suspi- 
cion for their husbands remains a shared rather than an individual anxiety. 
They all knowingly conform to the anxieties of monogamous, heterosexual 
marriage and, in turn, endeavor to take revenge against Baby by threatening 
to report her pregnancy to the Bahraini police, leaving her with the choice 
of either prison or repatriation. Tellingly, their successful attempt to deport 
Baby simultaneously maintains their identities as charitable women, as they 
take it upon themselves to “rescue” Baby from her trespasses: “Even the so- 
called playground of the Gulf had no room for an unwed mother” (116). 
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When the housewives fail to manage Baby themselves, they appeal to the 
higher power of the Bahrain immigration laws: “The only law that could 
contain her,” they declare, “was the one that ruled us all” (116). Bahrain’s 
laws policing women’s bodies line up uniformly with the sisterhood’s inter- 
ests in maintaining their social power, as such laws “renewed our awe and 
obligation toward our hosts” (116). 

Alvar’s story exposes the multiple hegemonic forces of family, religion, 
and local laws to which migrant workers are subjected. In Bahrain’s capital 
city, Manama, the “playground” of the Middle East where Saudis and Egyp- 
tians mix to gamble, drink, and trade with sex workers, migrant domestic 
workers are subject to puritanical notions of family, sexuality, and miscege- 
nation. In remaining hidden, domestic workers are more subject to placement 
agents using legal loopholes to ensure contracts limit worker movement, and 
to weak inspection systems that make it nearly impossible for workers to take 
legal action (Buhejji). That most employers confiscate employee passports 
makes legal recourse even more unlikely. As in many Gulf States, employers 
rely on the kafala system that restricts migrant workers’ abilities to change 
employers and enables employers to revoke sponsorship at will, triggering 
deportation. Due to the hidden nature of migrant labor and the need to adjust 
to local cultural norms, human rights organizations like Human Rights 
Watch are limited to seeing human rights violations in terms of trafficking or 
forced labor. In places such as Bahrain, the exploitation of migrant workers 
seems a norm in itself from which the lucky women of Alvar’s story unknow- 
ingly benefit as it increases their own security and safety in the family. 


Kahakauwila’s Migrant Hotel Workers 


If Alvar’s “Shadow Families” provides a glimpse into how some upper-class 
migrants see migrant workers, Kristiana Kahakauwila’s titular story from 
her collection, This Is Paradise, attempts to provide the shared perspective of 
Micronesian helpers who clean hotels in Honolulu, Hawaii. While Alvar’s 
collection captures the diversity of the Filipino/a diasporic experience, Ka- 
hakauwila’s showcases the diversity of Hawaii not as a multicultural paradise 
but as a colonial territory of ongoing rivals and prejudices that include dia- 
sporic Chinese (“Wanle”), queer sons (“The Old Paniolo Way”), and indigen- 
ous Hawaiians (“Thirty-Nine Rules for Making a Hawaiian Funeral into a 
Drinking Game”). The most ambitious of these stories, “This Is Paradise,” 
focuses on three separate groups of women, who, as in Alvar’s “Shadow 
Families,” all speak in a first-person plural voice. The first group are young 
local surfer women, the second are middle-aged and upper-middle-class 
women, and the third are hotel maids who have migrated from Micronesia. 
The story follows these three groups as each observes the promiscuous and 
careless freedom of Susan, a white tourist wearing a polka-dot bikini, who 
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conjures sexual anxieties in every group and who, in the end, is assaulted 
and killed by a man sporting prison tattoos. 

“This Is Paradise” represents the migrant helpers as matronly women 
with whom tourists feel comfortable and who are expected to clean up their 
condoms and pornography. Unlike in Alvar’s story, Kahakauwila’s “we” nar- 
rative takes for granted the maids’ matronly affections, which appear bound- 
less and seem to disregard the colonial histories that brought them to work 
in Honolulu. The maids instead appear as magical healers and as the least 
judgmental of all the women. Whereas the two other female groups see 
Susan as a dangerous, young, and foolish tourist, the matronly maids see her 
as one of their own children, their “eldest daughter,” as they say: “This girl, 
like our girls, is the type a mother can depend on to do things: drive Grand- 
mother to a doctor’s appointment, cook breakfast for Papa, dress and feed 
the babies before school. We smile back at her. We feel as if we can trust her” 
(12). Despite the unlikelihood that each of the maids (whose number cannot 
be determined) has a similar eldest daughter, this passage repeats much of 
the same gendering labor that produces matronly maids: reframing the sex- 
ual, effervescent energy of a young woman into recognizable labor power. 
The same woman who dresses scantily and seeks adventure, the maids know, 
can be incorporated into becoming a woman who can be trusted to “cook 
breakfast for Papa” and “dress and feed the babies” (12). 

If the maids themselves show little awareness or concern over the coloni- 
al histories that brought them to the Hawaiian Islands, the bikini that Susan 
wears tells of this very past. As Teaiwa points out, the bikini was originally 
named after Bikini Atoll, a site in the Marshall Islands where the United 
States tested twenty-five nuclear bombs from 1946 to 1958. The story’s focus 
on the maid’s reactions to Susan’s bikini externalizes the implicit narrative 
of the suit, as Teaiwa puts it, to “manifest both a celebration and a forgetting 
of the nuclear power that strategically and materially marginalizes and eras- 
es the living history of Pacific Islanders” (87). The bikini is also a prominent 
feature of the exotic brown beach woman, a figure commonly seen in tourist 
advertisements in island states in both the Philippines and Hawaii. For Gon- 
zalez, the sexualized bikini-clad brown body entices American soldiers in 
their routes to conquer and marks the tourist space as one in need of Amer- 
ican security and protection (Securing 13). Furthermore, the bikini-clad 
body also serves to distract from the matronly maid, who is meant to remain 
barely visible, unexciting, and nonenticing. Desexualized, the domestic 
worker serves a moralistic, quasi-religious purpose, one produced through 
a history of colonial religious training. Yet their function serves the same 
imperial structure, as the matronly maid’s asexual but comforting nature 
and ability to nurture provide legitimacy to the tourist. The domestic work- 
er shows happiness where one might expect anger and provides a symbol of 
moral virtue that affirms and approves of a tourist’s pleasures. 
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While Kahakauwila’s story illuminates the contemporary struggles of 
Hawaiian locals and natives in dealing with tourism, poverty, and the buying 
up of private land, the representation of Micronesian maids as potential vic- 
tims of U.S. atomic testing and military recruitment remains hidden by the 
maids’ obligation to implicitly give approval to tourists and local Hawaiians, 
thus providing legitimacy to colonial power. For Teaiwa, U.S. colonial logic 
responds by gendering and domesticating such representations so that “the 
female body is appropriated by a colonial discourse to successfully disguise 
the horror of the bomb” (92). Indeed, the first-person plural narrative here 
does not mock the group but solidifies the migrants as matronly maids. The 
maids’ collective narration makes them more indistinguishable than the 
other two narrative groups—the “successful” women and the surfers—who 
are consistently identified as individuals even as they speak in a shared voice. 
The successful women are individualized by differing life choices and careers: 
Paula is a detective who never chose to live off the island, Kiana is a journalist, 
and the others are identified as a lawyer and a business consultant. Similarly, 
the young surfer women are differentiated by the parts of the islands they 
come from: Cora is from Kailua (which makes her “naive”), and Lanie is “a 
Nanakuli girl and likes to pretend she’s tougher” (24). While the young 
women visit clubs searching for appropriate men to dance with, the successful 
women lounge at quiet bars wondering if passing men are single, wishing they 
could “have the husband and the babies and the home” (30). In contrast, the 
matronly maids possess a natural group cohesion of sameness and typicality. 

In Alvar’s “Shadow Families,” the first-person plural narration exposes 
the group’s shared interests in maintaining their social position through 
shared attempts to “rescue” lower-class Filipina migrants, while in Ka- 
hakauwila’s “This Is Paradise,” the groups of local Hawaiian women do so by 
pining for what they collectively lack: a good husband and children. Indeed, 
in a story where heterosexual marriage seems like the only route to happi- 
ness (even more than financial success), the migrant maids are depicted not 
so much as victims to be rescued but as subjects who provide rescue to cli- 
ents through their affective labor, a commodified product of their “less de- 
veloped” origins. Their matronly identity speaks to their function of care 
and affection that allows the separate groups in the story to mourn the death 
of Susan, the promiscuous white tourist. When the maids discover Susan’s 
body on the beach, they conduct an act of mourning that sees Susan beyond 
the limiting and insulting language of the two local groups: 


We form a circle around her, protecting her even though she is be- 
yond our protection. .. . She is older than even our eldest girls, and, 
on any other day, we could have called her haole, foreigner, a white 
woman independent and capable of caring for herself. But in these 
few minutes before the police come running down the beach with a 
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first-aid kit and walkie-talkie, this girl is a child. She is helpless. She 
is in need of a mother, and that’s a job at which we are experts. ... We 
are here, we tell the unmoving girl. All us mothers are here. (38-39) 


In contrast to Alvar’s story, which employs plural narration to expose shared 
prejudices, this narrative’s first-person plural voice swallows up the individu- 
ality of these maids while foregrounding their “motherly” powers. The ma- 
tronly maids thus see Susan as their child, and their first reaction when they 
see her dead body is to cover her nudity and to protect and rescue a willful 
woman whose frenetic energy has been reduced to a childish helplessness. 
Only upon seeing these maids mourn for the deceased Susan can the 
other two female groups appropriately reconnect to the “natural” purposes 
of female life. The career women are struck with a sense of guilt for not help- 
ing Susan: “We should have done something,” they collectively say (42). The 
surfer women see the maids standing in a circle near Susan’s body, “stand[ing] 
sentinel, very still and very tall,” to protect Susan’s exposed body from the 
news cameras and tourists. Ahmed’s discussion about the will is useful for 
us to think through the disciplinary techniques for migrant women. Ahmed 
writes that “willfulness” helps understand how “power relations can be se- 
cured ‘willingly,” and “once secured, the will is not easy to apprehend as 
will” (Willful 16). Through this act of covering the “willful woman’s” body 
in death, as she refused to do herself in life, the maids’ encircling is under- 
stood as a mournful act that erases Susan’s sexuality and adventurous atti- 
tude as an integral part of her selfhood. Indeed, the maids’ efforts also 
succeed in guilting the surfer girls into performing their own islander ritual 
with flowers purchased from a nearby Safeway (45). In inspiring others to 
forgive, the maids’ desire to sexually police Susan becomes symbolic of their 
natural morality. For these matrons, the distractions of success and tourism 
have not gotten in the way of the things that provide them happiness: mar- 
riage, children, and group comfort. The facts that Micronesian migrancy is 
partially the product of military technology (the atomic bomb) and that their 
husbands and sons may be serving in the U.S. military for want of other 
work seem like distant counterpoints to the women’s matronly majesty. 


Defaulting on Happiness 


The first-person plural narrative in both Alvar’s and Kahakauwila’s stories 
refuse to individualize group prejudices toward “willful women,” revealing 
how migrant female sexuality remains under surveillance by multiple 
groups: the employers, the locals, and groups of migrant women themselves. 
In “This Is Paradise,” the first-person plural narratives capture how global 
capital forces have managed to exploit migrant life-force by reinterpreting 
religious notions of sexuality into labor productivity. This process is made to 
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seem natural through the maids’ plural point of view, which sees libidinal 
and willful force as fuel for service labor. In Alvar’s “Shadow Families,” the 
envisioned “sisterhood” among diasporic Filipinas is displaced by a crucial 
desire for upper-class migrants to see domestic workers as matronly servants 
in need of humanitarian rescue, producing an imagined sisterhood of inti- 
macy and interdependence that helps sustain an otherwise blurred power 
structure. In interviews, Alvar states how the tenuous bonds between maids 
and clients in the Philippines were tightened once abroad, as if class struc- 
tures suddenly did not exist or were made inconsequential. As Alvar says of 
the “wives of engineers” and the “maids and nannies in “Shadow Families,” 
“in Bahrain they bond as friends over shared customs, nostalgia, and a mu- 
tual awe and fear of the Bahrainis whom they regard as the true upper class” 
(Nelson). Alvar’s character, Baby, seems like a victim of the “true upper 
class” given her deportation and sexual promiscuity, yet if we read her not as 
a human rights subject but as a “willful woman,” the story proffers a coun- 
terpoint to how “helpers” are expected to act and reveals how domestic 
workers respond to their matronly identities. Baby’s trespasses cause anxiety, 
while her appearance helps mark the “obedient” and “happy” maids as 
exactly that: workers whose labor involves creatively reinterpreting and de- 
livering matronly performances in order to match a construct produced 
through colonial encounters and incorporated into global structures of ex- 
change. Baby’s visible sexuality threatens to expose the “matronly maid” 
figure as partially a performative gesture required for migrant domestic 
labor, a crucial transgression that the sisterhood must punish. 

Like Baby’s sexuality, the matronly maids of “This Is Paradise” continue 
to see Susan’s sexualized body as something in need of covering up. Indeed, 
all three groups of women seem to understand Susan’s murder as a reminder 
of the dangers of becoming willful. In both stories, willfulness excludes but 
also produces difference. It sets individuals apart from the sisterhoods and 
carries “the possibility of not being reduced to thing, of not being compelled 
by an external force, including the will of others, enshrined in or as law” 
(Ahmed, Willful 143). As apart from the “we” narrative structuring both stor- 
ies, the (singular) “she” of the willful woman exposes the freedom enabled by 
migration, the danger of losing one’s culture, and the notion that travel for 
women is dangerous and must be done in groups. As Constable argues, do- 
mestic workers in spaces such as Hong Kong often spend their time off par- 
ticipating in nightlife activity “motivated largely by a desire for fun, friends, 
relaxation, and an escape from the narrow identity of “domestic helper” that 
intersects with work in the wider sex industry (52). Such representations 
allow us to reconceive of migrant work not through concerns of “duress” and 
“benevolence” but as a desire for travel, access, and sexual pleasures. 

By walking away from the typical norms promising happiness, both 
Baby and Susan become “willful wanderers” who are “opposed to the figure 
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of the wife,” as Ahmed puts it (Willful 15). As wanderers, they teach those 
around them “what it is to be the woman other women hope not to become” 
(Alvar 119). Their wandering away from family is read by “migrant sister- 
hoods” as a failure. They produce anxieties that question the viability of the 
“matronly maid,” and in both stories, reactions to willfulness can be inter- 
preted politically as a reflexive desire to maintain given hierarchies of affec- 
tive labor. If willfulness continues to be seen as a deviation from the group, 
then willfulness becomes political the moment it becomes recognized from 
being an aberration to being a passed-on legacy. This potential lies in the 
“will” as a shared desire for freedom, an “inheritance” as Ahmed calls it, or 
to use Tadiar’s terms, a reclamation of one’s “life force.” It is the expectation 
that migrant maids perform as “matrons” rather than as “willful women” 
that allows us to comprehend the Pacific Islands and the Philippines as part 
of what Walden Bello calls an American “transnational garrison state” where 
male military labor and female service labor are reshaped as benevolent pro- 
visions for safety, security, and “uplift” (311). The surveillance, regulation, 
and punishment accorded to the willful migrant woman are a beckoning 
reminder that in an age defined by the presumed “rise of Asia,” there are 
those who rise and those who remain in servitude. 
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NOTES 

1. See, for example, Parrefas; Guevarra; Rodriguez. 

2. Alvar’s book won the 2016 PEN/Robert W. Bingham Prize for Debut Fiction; 
Kahakauwila’s was short-listed for the William Saroyan International Prize for Writing 
and was named a 2013 Barnes & Noble Discover Great New Writers Selection. 

3. See Maid to Order; Swept under the Rug. 

4. Human Rights Watch, for example, is limited to seeing only violations of domes- 
tic workers’ human rights that rise to “the level of forced labor and debt bondage” (57). 

5. Chua Beng Huat writes of “umpire” as a managerial, seemingly neutral neoliberal 
mode of governance wherein state and international forces act as “autonomous, neutral 
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umpire[s] that allocate[s] resources equally and adjudicate[s] disputes among the races” 
(345). I have previously expanded on “umpire” as a neocolonial form of governance that 
seems to “exist outside of history” and acts in the name of “overcomel|ing] the imperial 
violence and capitalist exploitation that defined all of history before it” (15); see Patterson. 
6. See, for example, Tan; Kingston. 
7. Most microfinance organizations, for example, take on only female clients. 
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(De)humanizing Labor 
Southeast Asian Migrant Narratives in Taiwan 


GRACE HuI-CHUAN Wu 


workers in Taiwan has made visible strategies the local government has 

taken to counter labor shortages and sustain economic viability in the 
global market. Expressly, in 1989, Taiwan began importing Southeast Asian 
migrant workers for national infrastructure projects. This “opening up” of 
Taiwanese labor markets intersected with growing corporate demands for 
cheap, low-skilled workers; five years later, in 1992, the Taiwanese govern- 
ment passed the Employment Service Act, which extended the regulated 
importation of Southeast Asian migrant labor into the private sector. As of 
February 2018, there were 676,875 Southeast Asian migrants (2.9 percent of 
Taiwan’s total population) working in manufacturing and service industries 
(specifically domestic work and caregiving); these workers hail mainly from 
Indonesia (38 percent), Vietnam (31 percent), the Philippines (22 percent), 
and Thailand (9 percent) (Ministry of Labor). 

Taiwan’s migrant worker policy, as labor studies scholar Liu Mei-chun 
notes, is designed to create unequal power dynamics between local employ- 
ers and foreign low-skilled workers as a means of “stabiliz[ing] relations of 
production” and weakening local labor unions (77), making apparent struc- 
tural discriminations against foreign blue-collar workers. Notwithstanding 
some revision, the restrictions on transfers between employers and the max- 
imum duration of stay for low-skilled foreign workers have accordingly sub- 
jugated Southeast Asian migrant laborers to exploitation.’ The brokerage 
system, which adds to migrant workers’ financial difficulty, makes this group 
particularly vulnerable to human rights violations.” Unpaid overtime, no 


S ince the late 1980s, the increased presence of Southeast Asian migrant 
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days off, hazardous working conditions, abuses, sexual assaults, and restric- 
tions on individual freedom of movement and other basic rights are com- 
mon predicaments. In addition to exploitation in the workplace, Southeast 
Asian migrant workers are doubly excluded in Taiwan’s nationalist politics 
because of their race and class; they do not enjoy the rights of local workers 
and, unlike high-skill foreign workers, they can never become citizens 
(Tseng 32-46). Under such circumstances, running away and seeking illegal 
employment become at times the only alternatives to defy unjust regulations. 

Situated adjacent this neoliberal imaginary, the call for rethinking mi- 
grant workers’ rights in Taiwan cannot be understood simply as isolated 
human rights abuses and as a matter of local redistribution of social justice; 
instead, these rights considerations are inextricably linked to a concomitant 
effect of global capitalism. Transnational migration has brought a new chal- 
lenge to the actualization of humanity due to the increased discrepancies 
that exist between citizen and noncitizen rights.’ Southeast Asian labor mi- 
gration exemplifies the “inhuman conditions” of global capitalism and the 
insufficiency of human rights discourse to fully achieve humanity in the age 
of globalization since “humanity is generated by inhuman techniques” 
(Cheah 230). The paradox, which Pheng Cheah explicates by showing how 
the humanity of Philippine migrant workers is generated by a set of compet- 
ing inhumane biotechnologies from both labor-exporting and labor-receiv- 
ing countries, highlights the making of the subject of human rights as a 
by-product of individual and political struggles. The imbrication of the 
human and the inhuman elucidates the exploitative nature of the new glob- 
al division of labor and enables us to understand human rights not in the 
celebratory mode of progress and democracy but in the form of “intermi- 
nable political negotiations” and “resistance” to the dehumanizing force of 
global capitalism (Cheah 264, 265). 

Crucial to the difficult invention and articulation of migrant workers as 
the subject of human rights is the social imaginary of what constitutes hu- 
manity in the Taiwanese context. In tracing the social formation of human 
rights in the Western tradition, Lynn Hunt has argued that “new kinds of 
reading (and viewing and listening) created new individual experiences (em- 
pathy), which in turn made possible new social and political concepts 
(human rights)” (62). Her reading of epistolary novels in relation to the in- 
vention of human rights shows the significant position literature plays in 
rights articulation and comprehension. At the juncture of migration, human 
rights, and globalization, the capacity to empathize with Southeast Asian 
migrant workers and further advocate for institutional reforms is the key to 
challenging inequality embedded in the uneven socioeconomic development 
within and modernization of Asian countries. Such capacities presage a set 
of connected questions: How does literature in Taiwan imagine and articu- 
late labor migrants as human beings? How does literary work reshape human 
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rights discourses at the local level and make the inhumanity of global capi- 
talism visible? Last, but certainly not least, how might literature enable new 
social relations to Southeast Asian migrant workers that do not necessarily 
reproduce the racial hierarchies of the world economic order? 

This chapter attempts to answer these questions through a comparative 
reading of literary works by both Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan 
and Ku Yu-ling, an award-winning Taiwanese writer. My juxtaposition of 
two different modes of authorship is guided by questions concerning who has 
the right to speak and is driven by the consideration of how such articulations 
enable a two-part evaluation of human subjects (as legible figures) and human 
rights (in a local context). Lucie Cheng, former director of the UCLA Asian 
American Studies Center and founding editor of 4-Way Voice, a newspaper 
for Southeast Asian migrant workers and immigrants in Taiwan, maintains 
that ethnic media is essential to the realization of “liberating humanism” and 
“multiculturalism” in Taiwan (130). Her emphasis on equal access to public 
media for minority groups like (im)migrants accentuates the role of represen- 
tations in shaping social relations between people of different languages and 
cultures and construes articulation as active political engagement. Corres- 
pondingly, life writing by Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan, in- 
cluding pieces in Tao: Women de baodao, tamen de lao (Escape: Our island, 
their prison), offers insights into the migrants’ experiences and their visions 
of human rights. Yet the right to speak does not promise equality and social 
justice; as Sophia A. McClennen and Joseph R. Slaughter point out, “as often 
as cultural forms make human suffering visible they distort perceptions in 
ways that make it possible to disenfranchise and abuse others” (8). 

My reading of Southeast Asian migrant narratives, predicated on the 
ways in which literary forms enable and disenable social inclusion, speaks to 
the conflicting forces of oppression and liberation in cultural representations 
pertaining to human rights; to that end, I examine the literary birth of 
Southeast Asian migrant workers as human subjects in Taiwan. Situating 
Southeast Asian migrant narratives produced in Taiwan via globalization, I 
approach this burgeoning ethnic literature from a transnational perspective 
that foregrounds its points of intervention in the production of basic human 
rights for inter-Asia migrant workers and militates against a singular read- 
ing of such work as national literature. In doing so, I accentuate the under- 
lying tension between citizenship and human rights in these stories; this 
tension undergirds a characterization of Southeast Asian migrant writing as 
counternarratives that challenge the dominant representation of labor mi- 
grants as purely economic beings. This chapter’s analysis opens with a con- 
sideration of a twenty-six-letter column collection by Southeast Asian 
migrant workers (published in 2012 under the collective identity of Taopao 
wailao, or “runaway migrant workers”) entitled Tao: Women de baodao, 
tamen de lao (henceforth referred to as Escape). I explore how labor migrants 
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appropriate the language of slavery to describe their experiences and the 
limits of such narrative strategies. I propose that such figurations of slavery 
and accounts of suffering circumscribe the agency of migrant workers. 

The chapter then turns to Ku Yu-ling’s two acclaimed books on Southeast 
Asian migrant workers, Women (2008; published in English as Our Stories in 
2011) and Huijia (Return Home, 2014), with a focus on her narrative style in 
the tradition of literary reportage, a genre to which the books belong. My 
reading of Ku’s stories shows that the narrative form she employs engages 
intensively with the question of social justice and alternative development. 
This attentiveness to literary forms extends from McClennen and Slaughter’s 
emphasis on the interlocking relation between cultural forms and human 
rights, especially their argument that “much of the imaginative and social 
work that literature does is . . . done through the forms of stories that enable 
forms of thought, forms of commitment, forms of being, and forms of justice” 
(11). The juxtaposition of two forms of narrative—readers’ letters and literary 
reportage—demonstrates the laboring and paradoxical process of writing mi- 
grant workers into being. When the local law in Taiwan is complicit with the 
uneven world economic order and indifferent to structural exploitation, how 
literary production in Taiwan discloses such inhumane conditions and imag- 
ines alternative futures is crucial to bridge the gap “between the imagination 
of human rights and the state of their practice” (McClennen and Slaughter 4). 


The Disenabling Effect of Literary Humanitarianism 


In Escape, an anonymous runaway migrant laborer who has worked in Tai- 
wan for three years with thirteen different employers recalls how often she 
cried on a lonely bed, thinking, “If I were to put all my hardship and bitter- 
ness together, those materials would be more than enough to build a slavery 
museum” (“Nuli” 50-51). The term slave (nuli), which the writer uses to 
summarize her working experience in Taiwan and which the editors chose 
to title this readers’ letter, evokes an analogy between the history of slavery 
in the United States and elsewhere in the Americas and the experiences of 
Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan.‘ This analogy is concretized as 
the writer describes all the mistreatment that she has received, ranging from 
sleep deprivation and movement restriction to verbal and physical abuse, 
when she works as a caregiver for a newly rich family. The daily insults and 
violence involved in taking care of the family’s grandmother, a job that the 
writer again equates with “being a slave,” eventually become unbearable and 
trigger her escape (“Nuli” 54). As the letter ends with her retelling of the day 
of her departure and her concern for the grandmother’s current well-being, 
the narrative explicates why being a runaway is the only choice left for sur- 
vival. The contrast between bondage and freedom connoted in the writer’s 
past and present circumstances further reconfigures her former working 
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conditions as a form of servitude that compromises her humanity, a quality 
that she obviously possesses in her display of her concern for the grand- 
mother and in her aspiration for freedom and self-determination. Her letter 
is thus both a testimony of human rights abuses in the workplace and an 
affirmation of her human subjectivity. 

The narrative “Nuli’—which, along with the other letters, originally ap- 
peared in 4-Way Voice in Vietnamese and then was translated into Mandarin 
and published in Escape—showcases the workers’ predicaments for Chinese- 
language readers. The letters consistently detail the reasons why labor mi- 
grants run away (including exploitative brokerage systems, hazardous 
working conditions, sexual assault, physical abuse, discriminatory treatment, 
deprivation of liberty, and deportation threats) and recount subsequent po- 
lice raids that at times cause the unnecessary deaths of undocumented work- 
ers. In one of the collection’s forewords, Lin Feng-zheng suggests that the 
anthology’s purpose involves a “conscience call” (or “responsibility” in Chu 
Shi-ying’s language) to rethink how Taiwanese treat migrant workers (21, 19); 
in another foreword, Zhu Tian-xin depicts the anthology as a “mirror” to 
reflect on “the values that Chinese people cherish, democracy, civilization, 
and human rights” (12). The stories’ affective power, as the forewords show, 
relies on seeing labor migrants as victims of slavery, of human rights abuses, 
of human trafficking, and of other forms of institutional inequality.” The cor- 
responding language of slavery reinscribes the runaway migrant writers as 
the subject of human rights rather than subject to law enforcement. 

Even as this reinscription demands global revisions of labor migration 
policies in Taiwan, the embodied experiences of human rights violation sub- 
stantiated by those migrant writers are subjected to specific forms of truth 
claims. Zhu Tian-xin’s and Chu Shi-ying’s forewords narrate personal ex- 
periences of working with Southeast Asian migrant workers; filled with care 
and marked by respect, these forewords relegate the suffering and pain en- 
dured by migrant writers to the periphery as spectacles. For instance, Zhu 
characterizes the relationship with her grandfather's migrant caregiver, Lê 
Thi Mai, as tough but not exploitative, stressing a long-standing friendship 
with A Mai. Alternatively, Chu expresses his shock as a potential employer 
when he discovers that labor migrants do not always enjoy the freedom to 
have weekends off or to have cellphones. The contrast between benevolent 
and callous employers replicates Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
which distinguishes kind and cruel masters; however, what remains am- 
biguous is an overall critique of capitalist-driven migrant labor. Likewise 
vexed is the extent to which Zhu’s and Chu’s accounts inadvertently under- 
mine the experiences documented in Escape as a universal condition of 
Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan. 

Moreover, the representation of labor migrants as slaves and fugitives 
subjugates migrant workers to specific discourses of human rights and the 
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international human rights regime. The strategic employment of slave rheto- 
ric in Escape regarding the working conditions of labor migrants in Taiwan 
effectively identifies foreign workers as victims of abuse and exploitation and 
thus requiring protection.® The narrative of victimization, however, also 
evokes too readily the need for outside intervention, ignoring the workers’ 
specific understanding of and demand for human rights.’ Casting migrant 
workers as slaves links migration to human trafficking, which results more 
often in criminalizing undocumented workers and enforcing border control 
than in providing help or services.’ As Zhang Jun-mei points out in her dis- 
cussion of the 2005 Thai workers’ riot in Kaohsiung, the historical formation 
of the connection between slavery and human rights, translated within a 
Taiwanese context, reroutes the public discussion from exploitation and in- 
equality to foreign relations and national image, flattening out the possibil- 
ity of revolution to abolish discriminatory migration policies. The concerns 
about Taiwan’s reputation regarding its human rights practices, like Zhu’s 
mirror metaphor noted above, make the experiences of migrant workers a 
simple reflection of Taiwan’s democracy and modernization. Only by help- 
ing Taiwanese people improve international relations and achieve their full 
humanity can the workers’ experiences matter and can migrant workers 
speak. 

Even though the narratives in Escape do not textually embody letter for- 
mat with proper salutations and addressees, the editor of the book and of 
4-Way Voice, Zhang Zheng, describes these stories as “readers’ letters” (34), 
and the jacket states that it is a book of “twenty-six letters of confession from 
runaway foreign laborers.” The literary conceit of readers’ letters gestures to 
a division between the private and the public that makes personal experi- 
ences available to a general reading public.’ The form of readers’ letters turns 
the personal complaints and suffering of labor migrants into public know- 
ledge of enslavement and rights violations and encourages the readers to 
respond to these private tellings. Nevertheless, the shift of readership returns 
the public discourse of exploitation to the private experience of labor migra- 
tion since the formal structure of addresser and addressee arguably rein- 
states an identity-based form of reading. The migrants’ telling of suffering 
was originally published in 4-Way Voice in their native languages to engen- 
der solidarity with other labor migrants; when translated into Mandarin, the 
collection’s focus changes, inviting Chinese-language readers to witness and 
sympathize with the workers’ pain. This readerly reconfiguration transforms 
Southeast Asian migrant worker life writing into testimony, creating an “un- 
even power dynamic between a privileged reader and an unfortunate victim- 
turned-storyteller” (Rickel 87). This reading practice, which Jennifer Rickel 
broadly defines as literary humanitarianism, positions nonmigrant readers 
as the agents of human rights while relegating migrant workers to humani- 
tarian recipients/dependents. Although the original formal structure breaks 
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down the division between the private and the public, the impossibility of 
the Chinese-reading audience (as the substituted audience of those narra- 
tives) to cross the boundaries between witnesses and victims reiterates un- 
even power dynamics vis-a-vis established human rights regimes. 

Consequently, the use of slave rhetoric and characterization of victims 
in collections such as Escape render impossible migrant workers’ agency save 
for the possibility of fugitive subjectivity. Echoing such a logic, when labor 
migrants exercise their rights to freedom and self-determination, embodied 
by their undocumented status, they are further subjugated to laws that crim- 
inalize, detain, and deport them. While the impossibility of construing their 
self-determination as a positive right illustrates the difficulty for government 
authorities and people in Taiwan to treat labor migrants as full human be- 
ings, the narrative of slavery further circumscribes migrant workers’ subjec- 
tivity as victims without agency. Since Taiwan adopted the United Nations 
Convention against Transnational Organized Crime and the Protocols 
Thereto (2009) into its local law to eliminate human trafficking, the language 
of victimization further embeds migrant workers within the context of a 
state more invested in foreign relations and border control than in human 
rights.” 

While migrant worker activists and advocates in Taiwan have tactically 
deployed the language of slavery in the hope of protecting migrant workers’ 
rights, antitrafficking law tends to reinforce border control rather than en- 
able labor migration policy reform." Social activist and writer Ku Yu-ling, 
whose work I will turn to shortly, argues that “anti-slavery is anti-forced 
labor” (“Examining” 13). The claim highlights a link between labor migra- 
tion and slavery and appeals to antitrafficking legislation as a motor for pol- 
icy reform. Yet, as Ku states, antitrafficking campaigns have become sites of 
political struggles in Taiwan. Migrant worker activists soon realized this fact 
and then shifted their focus from antitrafficking to anti-forced labor in 2005 
(“Examining” 13). The need to differentiate anti-forced labor from antitraf- 
ficking points to the contradictions between two different and often oppos- 
ing forces underlying the institution of antitraficking law—“one to stop 
female prostitution, and another to stop labor exploitation” (Vance 935). 
These contradictions show how the issue of labor migration is implicated in 
a hierarchy that prioritizes women’s right to sexual self-determination (as 
antitrafficking typically targets prostitution) over migrant workers’ right to 
economic equality in the workplace.’ 

The narratives of forced labor in Escape recapitulate the conflicting rela- 
tionship between migrants and citizens when nation-states still serve as the 
institutional actors of the law and juridical regimes of human rights. My 
reading does not suggest that life writing by labor migrants at this historical 
moment is self-centered and lacking an understanding of political con- 
sciousness. Rather, the drive to write and share personal experiences through 
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the ethnic newspaper 4-Way Voice demonstrates an act of community build- 
ing. Yet such a vision of sociality and community is built on a certain under- 
standing of “authentic” experience and voice that leaves the issue of identity 
politics intact and arguably sustains the division between labor migrants 
and Taiwanese people. The limits of self-representation in Escape to create a 
new social formation that transcends cultural and racial differences thus 
point to the problem of an identity-based humanitarian reading practice and 
the necessity to visualize the subject of human rights not as an abstraction 
but as an embodiment of particular social, cultural, and historical contexts. 


Alternative Developments 


Whereas the 1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) con- 
ceives of human beings, regardless of their gender, race, religion, or national- 
ity, as the primary bearers of human rights, Renata Salecl contends that the 
nondiscrimination principle requires “active forgetfulness” to disregard the 
history of the conception of human rights and its subject as such, and thus 
the universal ideas of human rights “are in themselves empty” (164). The 
abstraction inherited in human rights discourse, a disembodied and disem- 
bedded subject when put into legal practice, often creates a “fundamental 
and irresolvable tension between national sovereignty and human rights 
discourse” that calls for further elaboration and expansion (Yeatman 1511). 
The shift from “the narrative of the declaration of human rights as natural 
endowments with that one of the production of human rights as fully polit- 
ical and historical constructions,” as Riccardo Baldissone asserts, “opens 
towards the production, claim and exercise of further rights” and suggests 
that “all human beings are acknowledged not simply as bearers, but as 
producers of human rights” (93). The emphasis on seeing human subjects 
as “narrative beings” and “authors” of human rights couples individual agen- 
cy with narration and creativity, reorienting the claim to rights as a positive 
act of production and ramification rather than an affirmation of aggression 
and violation (Baldissone 92; Gregg 87). The production approach allows a 
rethinking of how literature negotiates, configures, normalizes, and poten- 
tially challenges human rights. 

The literary shift from the bearers to the producers of human rights takes 
a distinctive form in Southeast Asian migrant writing in Taiwan. Ever since 
the publication of “Run Away,” a short piece on the unequal treatment of labor 
migrants and the labor movement in Taiwan that won the China Times Liter- 
ary Award for literary reportage in 2005, Ku Yu-ling’s stories of Southeast 
Asian migrant workers have often been categorized as literary reportage. Ku’s 
engagement with the genre of literary reportage highlights what has been at 
stake in the knowledge production of Southeast Asian migrant workers in 
Taiwan. “I could not bring myself to treat these workers and their life stories 
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as part of a sterile thesis that often relegates them as a mere index like A310 or 
C409,” and “T cannot imagine de-contextualizing their stories and their lives 
by reducing them into a few lines of observation, analysis, and conclusion,” Ku 
writes in the postscript of the English translation of Women, henceforth re- 
ferred to as Our Stories (327). Her concerns about institutional violence prac- 
ticed against labor migrants and their subjugation to the dominant discourse 
illustrate how the existing framework of representation fails to treat them as 
full human beings. Unlike most life writing by Southeast Asian migrant work- 
ers, such as the texts included in Escape, whose characters/narrators appear to 
be only victims of workplace violence and fugitives who are always already 
deprived of basic human rights, Ku’s stories of labor migrants with personal 
histories parcel out their struggles for agency in a disenabling social context. 
By interweaving literary reportage with stories of individual development as 
an operating technique to unravel the stories of migrant workers in both Our 
Stories and Huijia (henceforth referred to as Return Home), Ku’s narratives 
enable a reading of situated subjectivity that explores the conflicts between the 
private and the public, the individual and the nation-state. 

A mixture of oral history, reportage, and ethnography, Ku’s stories are 
concerned about the interplay of the domestic and the foreign and the inter- 
locking relationship between global capitalism and dehumanization in inter- 
Asia labor migration. In Our Stories, Ku asks her readers to rethink and 
redefine the linguistic, social, and cultural boundaries that differentiate for- 
eign workers from Taiwanese people by appealing to shared experiences of 
migration, both domestic and international, and the dream of socioeconom- 
ic mobility. The interwoven narratives of Ku’s parents (an interethnic mar- 
riage between a mainland Chinese man who immigrated to Taiwan after 
1945 and a Taiwanese woman whose family has settled on the island for 
several generations) and an interracial marriage (between a Taiwanese fac- 
tory worker and a Philippine migrant laborer) represented in Our Stories, for 
instance, illuminate shared histories of poverty, displacement, and migration 
between foreign workers and Taiwanese people. While Our Stories explores 
the lives and ongoing struggles of Philippine migrant workers in Taiwan, 
Return Home explores the promises and shadows of migration for Vietnam- 
ese workers after their stay in Taiwan. The text narrates the challenges await- 
ing returnees and traces their life changes over a span of four years between 
Ku’s two trips to Vietnam in 2009 and 2013. Imbricating accounts of life 
overseas and at home, Return Home shows how inter-Asia labor migration 
unsettles a progressive narrative of mobility and development. The juxtapo- 
sition of Our Stories and Return Home, a seemingly full circle of departure 
and arrival, encapsulates the disenabling effects of labor migration. 

Ku’s deployment of the genre of literary reportage shows not only her in- 
vestment in the struggles of labor migrants as a social activist but also her 
vision of literature as a medium to construe a form of human rights claims 
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and social justice that hinges not necessarily on the liberal subject but on a 
social collective. The development of the genre of literary reportage has long 
been associated with the history of social and political movements in Taiwan 
since the 1930s, particularly with left-wing politics, even though it was not 
until the lifting of martial law on Taiwan proper in 1987 that literary reportage 
began to flourish and play an important role in social and political mobiliza- 
tion.” The leftist writer Chen Ying-zhen, who has helped popularize the genre 
by publishing the journal Renjian (Human World), has remarked that literary 
reportage should “observe the people, life, labor, environment, and social hist- 
ory of Taiwan from the perspective of the marginalized” and should “record, 
witness, and critique from that observation” (qtd. in Shiu 22). Ku’s focus on 
the struggles of labor migrants in Taiwan and her detailed descriptions of 
their life experiences in Our Stories and Return Home echo Chen’s concerns 
for the underprivileged and for social inequality. Yet her choice to make mi- 
grant workers her writing subjects extends beyond Chen’s emphasis on “Tai- 
wan de ren” (Taiwanese people, defined by nationality), and it is through 
multiple forms of marginality (including citizenship, race, and class) that Ku 
offers social critiques of local migrant labor policies and global capitalism. 

The convergence of multiple identities in Ku’s writing reconfigures the 
subject-object relationship in literary reportage and enables new social for- 
mations. Ku has repeatedly claimed, “I’ve lived with, fought with, and borne 
uncertainty with these people [migrant workers] in the last twenty years of 
my life,” and “my writing does not go through the whole process of inter- 
viewing people, going to remote areas, and bringing stories back, which is 
often involved in literary reportage” (“My Labor Movement”). Her idiosyn- 
cratic approach to migrant workers’ narratives, which she identifies as “being 
there” (wo zai chang), shows her long-term engagement in activism and her 
efforts to write migrant workers into being (“My Labor Movement”). Ku 
deploys both a third-person subjective narration with the narrator as the 
implied author and a first-person narration that tells her personal stories. As 
Ku writes herself in the narratives, she revises the convention of literary re- 
portage in Taiwan—the use of a singular point of view.” Her presence in the 
narratives recreates her sense of “being there” in the struggles of labor mi- 
grants in everyday life and in social movements. Ku’s interlaced narrative 
voices show her awareness of her own embeddedness in making the experi- 
ences of migrant workers visible. Her texts’ hybrid narrative modes not only 
suggest the impossibility of sustaining the binary of objective and subjective 
reporting but also break the boundaries of class, race, culture, and national- 
ity that Ku’s stories intend to critique. 

Ku’s experimental reportage provides a different framework to under- 
stand the relationship between personal suffering and public sharing. Con- 
sider for instance Ku’s narration of Vina in Our Stories, where Ku uses 
third-person narration to describe why Vina has to give up the college edu- 
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cation she has dreamed for and work as a caregiver in Taiwan at the age of 
eighteen. Ku concludes her objective description of Vina’s development and 
work experience, particularly Vina’s intense relations with her employers, 
with the following sentence: “Why does the legal system allow people to 
behave like beasts and force workers to be slaves?” (Women 148; translation 
mine).” Here the authorial voice functions as a social commentary that re- 
orients the readers’ interpretations of and responses to Vina’s suffering, de- 
nouncing the institutional violence that implicates both employers and 
migrant workers. The formal structure of the third-person narrator, a sur- 
rogate witness, in literary reportage mediates and reroutes the victim-wit- 
ness relationship in Ku’s stories of exploitation. Such intervention disrupts 
an easy identification between the character and the readers and unsettles a 
humanitarian reading practice built on sympathy and compassion. Ku’s nar- 
rator is the figure of a social activist who demands institutional change, not 
sentimental identification with the abused and the exploited." The triangu- 
lar relationship between the characters, the narrator, and the readers trans- 
forms the narrative space from the personal to the political. Unlike the 
runaways’ confessions collected in Escape, which appeal to the readers’ 
understanding of their conundrum and thus return the telling to inter- 
personal reconciliations, Ku’s narratives create a discursive space that allows 
for multiple forms of identification, mobilization, and alliance. 

As Ku’s narrative voice disrupts forms of humanitarian reading that pri- 
oritize the readers’ agency, her incorporation of the fragmented stories of 
migrant workers’ individual growth further opens up the possibility of mak- 
ing labor migrants the producers of human rights. Ku’s use of developmental 
narratives as a frame to tell the experiences of labor migrants highlights the 
tension between the individual and the nation-state underlying the myth of 
labor migration. Depicted in certain discourses as national heroes, Southeast 
Asian migrant workers in labor-exporting countries such as the Philippines, 
Vietnam, and Indonesia bring home remittances that help sustain their 
countries’ economies.” Yet those remittance heroes, who call home only to 
“tell them the good things and send them gifts,” “have nowhere or no one to 
turn to” in difficulty, as Joy and Vina point out (Ku, Our Stories 142). The 
discrepancy between personal experience and public discourse shown in 
Joy’s and Vina’s comments suggests how the master narrative of labor migra- 
tion fails to tell a story of identification and consolidation and instead tells 
one of alienation both at home and abroad. In Return Home, the unfinished 
project of modernizing homes—including fully equipped bathrooms with- 
out water and sewage and new refrigerators without electricity—becomes a 
way to figure the difference between house and home. Ku’s description of 
newly built houses with modern facilities in contrast with the difficulties in 
reconnecting with family members after returning underlies what has been 
missing in the grand narrative of overseas workers as national heroes. 
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The myth of migration and the awareness of compromised rights enable 
Southeast Asian migrant workers to imagine an alternative community in 
Ku’s narratives. The twenty-two-year-old Vina does not go back to the Phil- 
ippines and attend college as her father wishes; instead, she learns to organ- 
ize overseas Filipino workers to speak for the politically oppressed at home 
and to fight against injustice. “Living and working overseas as a migrant 
worker has opened up a whole new world for her. Unexpectedly, she em- 
barked upon a different life path from what she expected when she was still 
in the Philippines” (Ku, Our Stories 176). Vina’s developmental narrative 
cannot be contained by the master narrative of individual growth and eco- 
nomic development delineated by the Philippine nation-state; nor does her 
story conform to an enduring narrative of exploitation. Her displacement 
allows her to understand the contradictions embedded in the discourse 
of industrial modernization and to further challenge its dehumanizing 
forces. 

The twists of individual development rearticulate what it means to be 
human. “Vina’s dreams are wandering between borders,” Ku writes; “she 
may remain active in the indigenous people’s movement even after her re- 
turn. Or perhaps, she may move to another country after Taiwan, to con- 
tinue the Filipino migrant workers’ struggle elsewhere” (Our Stories 202). 
The narrator’s speculation about Vina’s future and her vision of Vina as a 
transnational social activist break the division between fiction and reality 
underlying the convention of literary reportage, and invite the readers to 
take part in a form of imagining that refutes a humanitarian reading of 
sympathetic identification.” Meanwhile, in Return Home, the Vietnamese 
worker Kim Yén, who was seriously injured in a car accident when she 
worked in Taiwan, refuses to let her disability define who she is and starts to 
fight against oppression in her homeland. Ku’s insistence on seeing Vina’s 
and Kim’s resistance to being incorporated in the grand narrative of labor 
migration enables the articulation of alternative futurities. The claim to have 
the right to “dream” about the social collective good and to place that right 
above the realization of economic rights subverts the integration of the in- 
dividual and the nation-state, undergirding the notion of development, fic- 
tional and real. Ku’s texts thereby ask readers to acknowledge migrant 
workers’ agency to determine and assign new content to human rights—the 
right to imagine and invent alternative social formations. 

Taken together, Ku’s narratives of migrant workers’ formation in Our 
Stories and Return Home challenge and renegotiate the ways in which the 
rights to development are narrowly understood in the economic sense and 
are appropriated by the state as biopolitical technologies of governance.” The 
friction between the individual and the state opens up the possibility of a 
different understanding of modernity in Asia, an understanding that “prob- 
lematizes a Cold War version of positivist epistemology—a positivism whose 
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modernity and authority is linked to rapid industrialization, and its atten- 
dant values and structures of feeling,” as Amie Parry observes in her reading 
of Our Stories (178). The labor migrants’ becoming in Ku’s narratives regis- 
ters more of their intervention in reshaping the dehumanizing forces of 
global capitalism than their subjugation. The stories foresee the growth of a 
social collective “wandering between borders” in all forms (Ku, Our Stories 
202), including the lines that divide the readers from the migrant workers 
and the social activist and writer, Ku Yu-ling. Such border crossing initiates 
opportunities to build transnational social movement networks and reenvi- 
sion what constitutes human rights and humanity. 

Escape, Our Stories, and Return Home have articulated the dynamics 
between texts and readers to forge new social relations and collectively his- 
toricize incongruities between labor migration, globalization, and human 
rights. As an emerging ethnic literature in Taiwan, Southeast Asian migrant 
narratives, which cannot be narrowly defined by the writer’s ethnicity alone, 
have become a site of convergence to rethink boundaries in all forms and to 
envision new social imaginaries. These texts cannot right what has been vio- 
lated and retrieve what has been lost along the way for labor migrants. What 
they can do is to tell seemingly sporadic and incoherent stories of individual 
formation to register moments of transformation and consolidation and 
thereby envision new possibilities for social change. When read together, 
these texts challenge readers to actively engage in such alternative social 
imaginaries and disentangle Taiwan’s racial (re)formation from the global 
division of labor and the world economic order. The double development of 
a suffering person in need of protection (in Escape) and a migrant subject in 
hopes of charting his or her own life trajectory (in Our Stories and Return 
Home) does not envision the articulation and actualization of human rights 
in a singular form. It instead evokes two different sets of power dynamics 
between the giver and the recipient of human rights. The possibility of “lib- 
erating” foreign workers from enslavement by appealing to antitrafficking 
campaigns and abiding by global and regional human rights laws without 
unsettling preexisting social, economic, and racial inequalities in the Tai- 
wanese context foreshadows the intimate relationship between human rights 
regimes and global capitalism. It is in the shadow of such intimacy that the 
right to envision alternative social collectives, locally and globally, shows 
what it means to be human. 


NOTES 

1. On discrimination against foreign blue-collar workers in the Employment 
Service Act, see D. Liu 614-25; Ku, “Bojiao” 95-105; Ma 97-101; Hsia 336-349. 

2. For a critique of the brokerage system, see Lan, “Legal Servitude.” For Taiwan’s 
labor migration policy and human rights violation, see Sun. 

3. Sociologist Alison Brysk defines the gap between citizen and human rights as a 
“citizenship gap”—“a lack of political mechanisms to ensure individual membership, 
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power holders’ accountability, and respect for human rights in a globalizing world sys- 
tem” (246). The systematic exploitation of Southeast Asian migrant workers in Taiwan 
through discriminatory migration policy depends on the “citizenship gap” to generate 
national economic development. 

4. This chapter generally follows the Hanyu Pinyin system used in academia in 
the United States. In some cases, the Wade-Giles system is used in the transcription of 
Taiwanese names if those names are commonly known in this form. 

5. Zhu notes that words like “runaway, slave, adventure, drifting, criminal, and 
falling into” keep popping up in Escape (14). Those keywords explicitly show the con- 
trast between freedom and incarceration, connecting the workers’ experiences to that 
of forced labor. 

6. In the discussion on policy reforms—for example, Taiwan’s proposed Long-Term 
Care Services Act—the term bloody forced labor (xuehan nugong) is used to emphasize 
the systematic exploitation of migrant workers in Taiwan. 

7. I do not suggest that such “outside” support and intervention are unnecessary. 
I am instead concerned about the advice from the annual human rights reports issued 
by the U.S. Department of State and the local government’s subsequent action to engage 
with U.S. antitrafficking propaganda, which often result in local law enforcement. 

8. See Lan, Global Cinderellas 50-58. 

9. Here I borrow Joseph Slaughter and Jennifer Wenzel’s idea about the division 
between the private and the public in the epistolary novel and letter writing. 

10. The implementation of antitrafficking law in Taiwan, heavily influenced by 
U.S. antitrafficking law, has focused on forced prostitution, as Ku Yu-ling and Cheng 
Keng-liang show, even as the exploitation of migrant workers also constitutes a viola- 
tion of antitrafficking law. 

11. See K. Cheng 98-103; Zheng. 

12. For antitrafficking campaigns and the hierarchy of human rights in Taiwan, 
see K. Cheng 90-100. 

13. See Moore for a critique of a disembodied subject. 

14. On individual narration and human rights, see Ward 3-5; Slaughter, Human 
Rights 1-44. 

15. For the link between social movements and literary reportage, see Shiu 10-29. 

16. Both C. Lin’s and Shiu’s studies of the history of reportage in Taiwan suggest 
that there is a bifurcation of subjective/objective narrative modes. 

17. Agnes Khoo inserts the first- and third-person plurals in her English transla- 
tion of Ku’s text to foreground the function of the narrative voice as a social commenta- 
tor, while the original text adopts a third-person narrator. 

18. Ku’s narrator is different from Joseph Slaughter’s reading of the figure of 
the humanitarian subject (aid workers) in Henry Dunant’s A Memory of Solferino. 
According to Slaughter, such aid workers invite the readers to take a philanthropic pos- 
ition (“Humanitarian Reading”). 

19. For analysis of migrant workers as new national heroes, see Rodriguez; 
Guevarra. See also Christopher Patterson’s essay in this collection for a critique of this 
discourse as it pertains to the Philippines. 

20. For discussions of the generic divide between fiction and journalism, see C. Lin; 
Shiu. 

21. On the relation between the narrative of development and biopower, see Cheah 
183-229, 239-266. 
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Factories, Farms, and Fisheries 


Human Trafficking and Tethered Subjectivities 
from Asia to the Pacific 


ANNIE ISABEL FUKUSHIMA 


n 1998, Kil Soo Lee, a Korean, opened the Daewoosa garment factory in 
American Samoa. Lee brought migrant laborers from Vietnam and China 
to work in the factory. Complaints of trafficking circulated in media net- 
works as early as 2000. The Daewoosa factory trafficked two hundred workers 
from Vietnam and China to work alongside approximately fifty Samoan 
workers in American Samoa. Court records and media coverage of the case 
illuminated to the public how this employer starved the workers, threatened 
deportation, restricted the workers’ movement, and even beat them. One wit- 
ness described the beatings: it was like “watching a film where the people are 
being brutally beaten to the point of like a massacre” (“Servitude in American 
Samoa”). In 2001, Lee was charged in Hawaii federal criminal courts on vio- 
lations including involuntary servitude, extortion, and money laundering. 
Lee was convicted in 2003 and sentenced in 2005 to forty years in prison. 
Narratives like the Daewoosa case shed light on human rights violations 
and the failures to facilitate human rights in Asia-Pacific. Visible trafficking 
narratives are bound to facilitate a kind of witnessing in dualities: victim/ 
criminal, illegal/legal, and citizen/noncitizen. These dualities reify how 
some subjects are viewed through colonial frames, wherein those who fail to 
further a narrative of citizenship, legality, and victimhood are socially dead. 
In this chapter, I argue that one cannot separate understanding rights in the 
Pacific from the modern colonial economic condition of settler logics. I will 
ground this argument by seeking to understand human rights violations 
circulating from Asia to American Samoa to Hawaii to California on the 
west coast of the continental United States. 
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The U.S. presence in the Asia-Pacific region is bound to militarisms and 
the modern colonial economic system. Plantations in the Pacific grew in the 
mid-1800s due to the U.S. Civil War (1861-1865)—a war that disrupted the 
provision of supplies, leading to the establishment of plantations in Samoa, 
Fiji, Tahiti, northern New South Wales, and Queensland (Lal et al.). In 1898, 
the United States annexed Hawaii. During the nineteenth century, Hawaii 
became a central part of a Pacific trade of goods and people (Rosa 226). 
President William McKinley signed the Tripartite Convention (1899) a year 
after the annexation of Hawaii, placing west Samoa under the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Navy. Encompassing the processes of settler colonialism was a 
legitimization of U.S. presence in the region through civil rights claims, fur- 
thering an ideal of American democracy (Fujikane and Okamura). Hawai- 
ians, Kanaka Maoli, were granted citizenship with the United States and, for 
some indigenous Hawaiian scholars, were seen as “second class native- 
Americans” (Trask 83). This contrasts with the American Samoan experi- 
ence, where U.S. law supplants indigenous laws, thereby normalizing U.S. 
law above Samoan law in American Samoa. Joanne Barker’s Sovereignty 
Matters: Locations of Contestation and Possibility in Indigenous Struggles for 
Self-Determination describes the thwarted relations of U.S. protectionism 
and Samoan identity of fa'asamoa (Samoan language, culture, and way of 
life) and faamatai (Samoan chiefly system). The Treaty of Berlin (1899) div- 
ided the Archipelago into American Samoa (East) and the independent na- 
tion of Samoa, and the Tripartite Convention (1899) placed West Samoa 
under U.S. military control. The trial of Ipu (1900) reinforced U.S. law over 
Samoan law when the last sovereign of Manu’a, Tutuila Manu’a Elisala, was 
forced to sign a deed of cession of Manu’a. U.S. notions of protectionism over 
American Samoa are deeply defined by a power relationship and colonial 
difference, where independent Samoans have difficulties entering an Amer- 
ican Samoa that enacts its own laws, has its own power of taxation, and 
controls its own borders. The mixing of languages in American Samoa, in- 
cluding Samoan and American English; the territorial status of American 
Samoa; and U.S. military presence—all are constant reminders of how col- 
onial relations shape the Pacific. Not only are U.S. military occupancy and 
economic presence in the region a part of settler colonialisms; so too are the 
migrant laborers who come from multiple parts of Asia. Asian migrant la- 
borer presence in Asia-Pacific is bound to a legacy of labor migration and 
labor exploitation (i.e., the coolie trade). In the twenty-first century, these 
labor exploitive flows are often called human trafficking. How a society may 
come to know who and what counts as the human and the trafficked person 
discursively circulates in the media and in the law shaping dominant percep- 
tions of Asian victimhood and criminality. The intervention I make in this 
chapter is to examine how the circulation of victimhood as human rights 
discourse (notably in the media and the law) produces a tethered subjectiv- 
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ity. When I use the term tethered subjectivities, I am referring to the dualities 
in (self-)perception of migrant identities that discursively and in practice 
circulate and are reified through the law, social relations, and politics. As I 
argue in this chapter, such tethered subjectivities cannot be delinked from 
narratives of settler colonialism. 

Human trafficking is legally defined in the United Nations’ Palermo 
Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and Punish Trafficking in Persons Especially 
Women and Children (2000). Article 3 of the protocol defines human traf- 
ficking as follows: 


“Trafficking in persons” shall mean the recruitment, transportation, 
transfer, harbouring or receipt of persons, by means of the threat or 
use of force or other forms of coercion, of abduction, of fraud, of 
deception, of the abuse of power or of a position of vulnerability or 
of the giving or receiving of payments or benefits to achieve the con- 
sent of a person having control over another person, for the purpose 
of exploitation. Exploitation shall include, at a minimum, the ex- 
ploitation of the prostitution of others or other forms of sexual ex- 
ploitation, forced labour or services, slavery or practices similar to 
slavery, servitude or the removal of organs. 


Although slavery is deeply tied to colonial legacies, the coloniality of the 
present has largely been absent in discussions of human rights and human 
trafficking. This chapter examines language and content from court docu- 
ments, explores media representation in the form of press releases and news 
articles, and draws on secondary sources such as Virginia Lynn Sudbury’s 
Sweatshops in Paradise: A True Story of Slavery in Modern America to con- 
ceptualize the subjectivities produced in antitrafficking narratives. An im- 
portant theoretical intervention of this chapter surrounding human rights is 
that subjects such as trafficking subjects (i.e., trafficked persons, traffickers, 
and antitraffickers) are reproduced through a tethered subjectivity—the du- 
alities by which rights-based subjects are defined, which are reified through 
a discourse and practice regarding appeals for citizenship. The call for a cit- 
izenry is deeply bound to notions of who has the right to have rights, natural- 
izing settler-colonial logics that further a socially dead status of those whose 
subjectivity is bound to criminality, illegality, and noncitizenship. To witness 
the dualities to which Asian migrants are bound even in the context of 
human rights violations in the Pacific and North America is to reconcile the 
multiple forms of violence that materialize when settler-colonial logics are 
operationalized as normal, the everyday. Although a tethered subjectivity is 
bound to (settler) colonialism and global capitalism, this chapter offers a 
methodology of witnessing an analytical category I have argued elsewhere as 
having social, political, and material consequence (Fukushima). To witness 
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beyond dualities requires enactments of new forms of witnessing. Therefore, 
I draw on Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s notion of ritual hacking to witness 
on the side of those who are oppressed (Lugones) as a decolonial modality of 
witnessing. I will examine United States v. Kil Soo Lee (2005), EEOC v. Glob- 
al Horizons, Inc. (2014), and the story of Sonny in California. From Samoa to 
California, these cases collectively construct how tethered subjectivities 
across contexts produce socially dead subjects who are deeply defined by 
eventfulness and ongoing modern colonial economic systems. To conclude, 
I offer an exemplar of witnessing on the side of the oppressed by challenging 
the very discursive terrain of colonial systems. By tracing various cases from 
the Pacific to the west coast of the continental United States, this chapter of- 
fers a practice of witnessing, appealing to readers to contend with the mul- 
tiple sites and contexts where such modalities of seeing are materialized. 


Theoretical Framing: Tethered Subjectivities 


The subjectivities shaping transnational economies and rights violations are 
multiple. Feminist and antiracist genealogies, where feminists theorize in- 
tersectionality, the multiplicity of subject locations, the enactments of op- 
positional consciousness and practices, the need for historical and contextual 
specificity, and the imaginaries and material implications through which 
objects become subjects—all are central to understanding tethered subjec- 
tivities (Alarcon; Alexander; Hooks; Lugones; Mohanty; Moraga and 
Anzalduta; Sandoval). A tethered subjectivity is a naming of the process 
through which experience is categorically reified, preventing communities 
from seeing multiple forms of subjectivities beyond those that one is bound 
to regarding legality, citizenship, and victimhood. 

In human rights discourse and practice, tethered subjectivities encom- 
pass how diasporic subjects are legally, socially, and politically bound to du- 
alities of victim/criminal, illegal/legal, and citizen/noncitizen. Tethered 
subjectivities produce the terms of legibility that enable diasporic migrant 
laborers to be propelled into visible status as victims of human trafficking. 
To be seen is to be able to name events as trafficking. The terms of legibility 
and the markers of eventfulness are political, social, and discursive. As I 
argue, a tethered subjectivity—how one is politically, socially, and legally 
bound—reproduces social death. 


United States v. Kil Soo Lee: Social Death and Citizenship 
Denied in American Samoa 


To see beyond tethered subjectivities—an untethered subjectivity—one must 
ritually “hack” witnessing. There are two threads of action this paper sutures 
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throughout: first, the naming of a tethered subjectivity that is produced 
through rights discourse and, second, ritually “hacking” the process of wit- 
nessing to enable an untethered subjectivity. Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak 
writes, “To suture thus the torn and weak responsibility-based system into a 
conception of human dignity as the enjoyment of rights one enters ritual 
practice transgressively, alas, as a hacker enters software. .. . The point is to 
realize that democracy also has its rituals, exaggerated or made visible, for 
example, when in our metropolitan life we seek to make politically correct 
manners ‘natural, a matter of reflex” (559). To ritually hack how one is bound 
means finding new ways of witnessing. Robyn Wiegman’s Object Lessons 
frames a relational understanding of the epistemological and affective polit- 
ical claims of subjectivities that bridge the imaginary to materiality in social 
justice fields. Theorizing tethered subjectivities enables one to name a phe- 
nomenon in human rights. This is the first step toward radically undoing, as 
appealed for by Wiegman (12), the field of human rights discourse and its 
regimes of witnessing. Moving toward new visions and practices begins with 
witnessing how tethered subjectivities are produced. The case of Kil Soo Lee 
in American Samoa is illustrative of how human rights appeals in antitraf- 
ficking discourse reify how subjects are bound. As we will see, the conse- 
quence for those whose legibility relegates them to invisibility is social death. 
Social death renders groups functionally ineligible for personhood (Cacho). 

As American Samoa was removed from the United Nations’ list of na- 
tions to be decolonized (2001), trafficking in the archipelago made headline 
news. Allegations leading to court hearings surrounding the case of Kil Soo 
Lee propelled American Samoa into the public eye of the media. It was found 
that Kil Soo Lee—the Korean owner of the Daewoosa garment factory—was 
trafficking women from Vietnam and China. In 1998, Lee established the 
Daewoosa garment factory in American Samoa and brought migrant labor- 
ers from Vietnam and China to work in the factory. By 2000, the labor viola- 
tions occurring in the Daewoosa factory were well documented through 
complaints including a web video interview of a Ms. Nga and a Ms. Dung. 
The abuses included false promises, food deprivation, long hours of work, 
and wages owed (Report). Although all the crimes occurred in American 
Samoa, Kil Soo Lee’s case was brought to trial in Hawaii. In 2003, Kil Soo 
Lee was convicted and sentenced in Hawaii courts to 480 months in prison 
under Title 18. His crimes included extortion, money laundering, conspiring 
to violate the civil rights of others, and holding workers in involuntary ser- 
vitude in his garment factory. 

In 2006, Kil Soo Lee drew on the colonial and geopolitical history of 
American Samoa to appeal his case due to a “lack of jurisdiction and im- 
proper venue” (United States of America v. Kil Soo Lee). His appeals claiming 
that Hawaii did not have jurisdiction over his case failed. Kil Soo Lee was 
charged with federal crimes, where the U.S. federal government has territor- 
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ial rights over American Samoa, including all places and waters, from con- 
tinental to insular. Here the nation-state that was called to uphold rights was 
the colonial one, reifying the U.S. nation-state as benevolent rescuer and 
upholder of rights. This narrative was furthered in how rights were (re)imag- 
ined and rearticulated in the everyday aspects of the case. 

The lead attorney for the case, Virginia Lynn Sudbury, published the 
story of Daewoosa in her book, Sweatshops in Paradise: A True Story of Slav- 
ery in Modern America (2012). In Sweatshops in Paradise, Sudbury narrates 
how when speaking with former employees of the Daewoosa factory, Chris- 
ta, Adeline, Dale, Dung, and Nga, it was essential that she convey to the 
workers their rights. Sudbury describes the moment she educated the work- 
ers about their rights, stating, “I drew a teeny little speck over to the west” 
(Sudbury 10). She then said to the group, “Here in Vietnam something may 
be illegal. But here, in the big United States, we all have rights.” Sudbury then 
describes to the reader, “I wrote RIGHTS in big letters.” She recalls how she 
impressed upon the group of workers the notion of “Lots of rights! We can 
all think any way we like and express our opinions. We can hangout out with 
anyone we want. If someone treats us badly, we can complain against him or 
her. And no one can make us work without giving us wages. Do you under- 
stand?” Sudbury’s account furthers universal notions of human rights, where 
one is eligible for these rights simply because one is human. This universal 
notion of human rights is legitimized through the law, and it is claimed 
when things are not going well (Donnelly 10-15). The location of truth and 
universal rights reifies how it is located in the West, or the Global North, and 
embodied in the knowledge holder of the United States and its citizens. The 
questioning and emphasis of “Do you understand?” compels the reader to 
see the diasporic subject, the migrant laborer, as not always knowing and not 
always understanding, where truth claims and truth enactments are arbi- 
trated in the West. “Do you understand?” also draws attention to the nor- 
malization of global designs arbitrating who is the upholder of rights—the 
Global North—and the Global South in Asia is perceived as unknowing, 
implicating Asians as backward and uncivilized. 

In human trafficking narratives, what counts as human is the victim. As 
Julietta Hua’s research illustrates, “human rights concerns like [human] traf- 
ficking are not just about providing aid to those in need; they are also about 
the very ways we have come to know and understand what and who counts 
as human” (xvi). In order to ritually hack the witnessing of what can be 
named as rights, the human—and human rights violations—requires a new 
practice of seeing, a kind of seeing that allows for witnessing how human 
rights appeals reproduce social death (see Patterson; Cacho; Cho). 

How trafficking subjects circulate reifies their socially dead status. Social 
death is bound to notions of citizenship—to be a part of the living, one must 
be legally recognized where denials of legal recognition are social death. The 
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naturalization of migrants into citizenship status, the desire to be natural- 
ized, and the status one has in papers is constantly renarrated in antitraffick- 
ing stories where a central aspect of coercion is connected to the question, 
“Has someone taken your passport?” Being documented as an “alien” in 
territories like American Samoa reifies the power of citizenship. In Amer- 
ican Samoa, non-American Samoans and non-U.S. citizens have to carry 
their alien ID card with them at all times. “Failure to do so [is] a misde- 
meanor” (Sudbury 32). Nga, a Vietnamese migrant and former employee of 
the Daewoosa factory, testifies to how citizenship served as the backdrop to 
her trafficking experiences in American Samoa. 


I work at the compound in Daewoosa. I live at the compound in Dae- 
woosa, at the female section. The meal is rice and potatoes, rice and 
some noodles and sometimes with some chicken. Since I got here, Ido 
not know where my passport is. . . . I arrived at the airport, and I gave 
it to Mr. Lee.... On January 14, I lost the card [ASG alien ID card].... 
I went to the entrance and gave the card to the security guard, and 
when I came back, I didn’t know where it was. Neither did the security 
guard. ...I went to report it to Mr. Lee, and I asked him about it, and 
he said we'll wait until the hearing, and we'll sort it from there. 


Nga is translated as slipping into describing her card as “lost.” To lose some- 
thing in a rights violation, such as rape, means to lose one’s sense of security, 
safety, and rights to one’s own body. The loss Nga experiences surrounds 
security; her security was lost where it was taken by another person. How- 
ever, when cross-examined, Nga was asked about losing her own card. She 
responded, “I go to the gate, and if I don’t give my card, then I won't be able 
to be let out” (Sudbury 32-33). She once had an opportunity to leave at will; 
now the loss has a double meaning—Nga lost her card, and she lost her free- 
dom to leave. The questioning from Kil Soo Lee’s defense team suggests 
Nga’s own responsibility for her card—she lost it; it was her agency and ac- 
tions that led to the loss. However, this dual meaning of loss in Nga’s testi- 
mony—something taken, something she no longer has—also reinforces how 
trafficked diaspora narratives are tethered to citizenship. Nga is denied 
rights to personhood through the withholding (passport as taken) of iden- 
tity. Nga is bound to legibility through citizenship/noncitizenship. She was 
undocumented, unidentified, unknowable on paper and to the institutions, 
and her appeals for her legibility as a victim of human trafficking required 
documenting her and understanding how her loss of identification was tied 
to her trafficking experience. For Asian diaspora laborers in American 
Samoa, their recognition depends on a normalizing of colonial presence, 
appeals for human rights denied through the establishment of citizenship, 
and a call for a path to citizenship. 
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For homogenized Vietnamese migrant laborers, mostly women in the 
Lee case, their socially dead status is also ritualized in legal representation. 
The public never knows the migrant workers’ pasts except in relation to how 
they matter for the legal case of human trafficking. The legal records did not 
discuss the genealogies of where the case occurred, nor is there ever a deep- 
er understanding of diaspora histories. Instead, how the diasporic laborers 
mattered was always in relation to the Daewoosa factory. The image of the 
bloodied workers and the worker whose eye was gouged out came to dom- 
inate how the case circulated in the media—reproducing how migrant la- 
borer diasporas are bound to a story of victimhood. Depersonalized and 
desocialized, the social death an enslaved person experiences is one from 
which they can never be brought to life again (Patterson 38). 

Although the real names of Dung and Nga and other women exploited 
in the Daewoosa factory circulated, they are referred to as “victim,” “traf- 
ficked,” and a homogeneous two hundred, reinforcing how the witness is 
called to see the subjectivities of transnational trafficked subjects as a ho- 
mogenized other. The Daewoosa factory workers were described as experi- 
encing indentured servitude, forced to labor, imprisoned in the factory. 
Those who resisted were beaten and threatened with deportation. The civil- 
ians, two missionary men, and a police officer witness the scene of the Viet- 
namese women behind barbed-wire fences “crying for food and help” (Trott 
10). The public sees the many faces crying for help, a delinked imagining of 
plural and diverse experiences. 

The politics and social implications of settler colonialism are marginal- 
ized in the dominant media deployments of the Kil Soo Lee case. When 
Samoans and Samoa appear, Samoans are portrayed as complicit in the vio- 
lence. Samoan police were described as furthering the abuse of the workers, 
and Samoan workers were regularly described as beating the Asian migrant 
workers. Regardless, only two Samoans were convicted as traffickers. Samoa 
serves as the backdrop, the site of violation. The rights of Samoans, who were 
also employees in the factory; their pressures; their relationship to colonial 
capitalism, which led to the emergence of the Daewoosa factory; and the 
invisibility of how U.S. law presided over a case that occurred in Samoa were 
obscured. 

It is unsettling to see a story about rights violations, about human traf- 
ficking, as also a story about the naturalization of colonial relations between 
the United States and American Samoa. The layers of rights, rights viola- 
tions, and the obfuscation of rights cannot be easily reconciled where Viet- 
namese and Chinese diasporic migrant workers were both victims of labor 
violations and complicit in settler colonialisms, where Samoans were used 
as mediators, as go-betweens in a colonial system, even though Samoan land 
was ceded to the United States. In witnessing rights violations in American 
Samoa, the United States has the face of both an ally, as an attorney advocat- 
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ing for rights, and a producer of systems of exploitation where the demands 
for cheap and affordable products necessitate and create these systems. 
Eventfulness marks the trafficking victim’s subjectivity, whereas the coloni- 
al context and the settler realities are deemed uneventful in the media. What 
follows next is a discussion of the case of Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (EEOC) v. Global Horizons (2011) and the eventfulness that re- 
inforces colonial logics. 


EEOC v. Global Horizons: Uneventfulness and 
Settler Colonial Realities 


Human rights narratives make visible events of rights violations. Elizabeth 
Povinelli discusses eventfulness through the examination of Le Guin’s “The 
Ones Who Walk Away from Omelas,” the story of a child in a broom closet 
in Omelas, where happiness depends on keeping the child, whom everyone 
knows about, suffering in the closet. In her analysis of the child in the broom 
closet, Povinelli points to how one may contend with the suffering. It is not 
through the eventful, catastrophic, or sublime but rather the “ordinary, 
chronic, acute, and cruddy” (511). To contend with the tethered subjectivities 
migrants are bound to surrounding victimhood, legality, and citizenship in 
an antitrafficking narrative, one must look to how uneventfulness, the or- 
dinary, and the chronic are normalized in human rights narratives through 
the imagining of the trafficking experience, the rights violation, as eventful. 
EEOC v. Global Horizons, Inc. is a case that is marked by (un)eventfulness in 
the settler context of Hawaii. 

In 2011, charges were brought against Global Horizons regarding the 
trafficking of migrant workers in their farms. Global Horizons, a labor con- 
tracting company, supplied approximately five hundred workers for com- 
panies such as Mac Farms, Kauai Coffee, Kelena Farms, and Captain Cook 
Coffee. The laborers were brought to the United States as guest workers. 
Companies like Global Horizons depend on U.S. guest worker programs, 
which recruit international laborers to work in the United States on a tem- 
porary basis. The heritage of the guest workers, or contract laborers, may be 
traced to the coolie laborer in the postslavery era. Contract laborers, inden- 
tured laborers such as the coolie, who worked on U.S. plantations were legal 
workers who were in essence what Lisa Yun refers to as “mobile slaves”— 
workers who were contracted but whose contract could be sold to other em- 
ployers (133). A later version of guest worker was the bracero. Braceros were 
Mexican workers who were recruited to fulfill labor shortages in the U.S. 
agricultural industry during World War II (Cohen; Griffith). The imported 
laborers came soon after the establishment of the Fair Labor Standard Act 
(FLSA; 1937), which created minimum wage standards and protected over- 
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time pay. The FLSA created exempt categories regarding who would receive 
overtime pay in which agricultural workers were left out, reinforcing the 
normalization of the historical mistreatment of guest workers in a quasi- 
slave system. 

Allegations of human trafficking were brought against two top officials 
of Global Horizons: the chief executive, Mordechai Orian, and the compa- 
ny’s director of international relations, Pranee Tubchumpol. In 2012, the 
courts dismissed the criminal charges. After years of investigation, the 
charges were suddenly dropped (Zimmerman). The difficulties of investigat- 
ing and prosecuting a human trafficking case in the criminal context are due 
to the length of time required to investigate a case (ranging up to three years), 
coordination among multiple law enforcement entities (local law enforce- 
ment, Defense Security Service, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Homeland 
Security Investigations, and Immigration and Customs Enforcement), and 
misreporting (Bales and Lize; Nichols and Heil). During the ten years after 
the implementation of the federal Trafficking Victims Protection Act (2000), 
less than three hundred cases were prosecuted, in spite of the estimates at the 
time that 17,500 people were trafficked in the United States alone (U.S. De- 
partment of Justice Civil Rights Division). Case dismissal—a trafficking case 
that never becomes visible as a trafficking conviction—is the norm. But it is 
through the scripts of the spectacle of suffering that victimhood is narrated 
as eventful (Chouliaraki). The case of the EEOC started off as a quasi-event 
of human trafficking—an event that was and never was human trafficking. 

Two years later, the EEOC filed charges of civil rights violations against 
Global Horizons, and the everyday work abuses, hostile work environment, 
and racist discrimination in the workplace took the stage as eventful (even 
if, one could say, such is the norm in low-wage labor). The condition of vic- 
timhood was centralized not through the trafficking but rather through 
claims of a hostile work environment, disparate treatment, and a pattern and 
practice of retaliation. In 2014, U.S. District Judge Leslie E. Kobayashi ap- 
proved settlements between the EEOC and four Hawaii farms totaling $2.4 
million for about five hundred Thai farmworker victims of national origin 
discrimination and retaliation.' The settlement included monetary relief, op- 
tions for jobs and benefits, housing, other reimbursements of expenses, and 
sweeping injunctive relief remedies—a $1.2 million settlement from Del 
Monte Fresh Produce.’ Judge Kobayashi found that “Thai workers were often 
paid less, made to work less desirable and more demeaning jobs and denied 
breaks, yet worked longer hours than non-Thai farm workers. Food, housing 
and living conditions were also deplorable for the Thai workers” (EEOC v. 
Global Horizons, “Federal Judge”). 

The case spoke to the ongoing racist ideologies shaping transnational 
economies and labor recruitment. In the summary judgment, one can see 
how everyday racist ideologies shaped what eventually became an eventful 
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case. The Thai laborers were recruited to work on Hawaii farms. Records 
show the racist attitudes toward the laborers: 


Global Horizons has admitted that Mordechai Orian, its chief execu- 
tive officer, “specifically sought Thai nationals to fulfill the farm labor 
contracts believing that Thai workers would be easier to exploit than 
workers from other national origins and/or races,” and Global Hor- 
izons “selectively recruited impoverished, uneducated Thai workers 
who couldn’t speak English, and had no family or contacts in the U.S. 
so they couldn’t escape or question Global [Horizons].” [Hostile Work 
Environment CSOF at 1.] Orian believed that, in general, “Thai 
people, they are good people, nice people. And they just follow...” 
[Noh Decl., Exh. 1 at Nos. 64.] Specifically, Orian believed that, as 
workers in the United States Department of Labor (“Labor Depart- 
ment”) H-2A guest worker program, the Claimants would “just fol- 
low.” [ Id. at No. 65.] Orian previously hired workers from Mexico, 
China, and Nepal, but he had problems with those workers because 
they often disappeared. Orian stated that he believed that Claimants 
would not leave. [Id. at Nos. 66-69.] Orian has stated: “That’s why we 
decide to go with Thailand, because the ration-ratio at that time of 
people who be absconded [sic] was 3 percent, 2 percent compared to 
80 percent, 90 percent, 100 percent from other countries...” [Id. at 
No. 70 (alteration in original).] He also stated, “you just go to coun- 
tries. You know it’s going to be easier and they’re going to stay on the 
job. ... Thats why Thailand.” (EEOC v. Global Horizons) 


“That’s why Thailand” is a reminder that twenty-first-century labor viola- 
tions in the current modern global economic system are deeply tied to re- 
cruitment practices that depend on racist and racialized understandings of 
groups of people. The civil rights claims, hostile work environment, dispa- 
rate treatment, and patterns and practices of retaliation in the case are all 
reminders that, while the case was uneventful as human trafficking, it was 
eventful as a civil rights case. Although Global Horizons was not convicted 
for trafficking, the civil case that followed the criminal claims points to the 
racism in labor recruitment in Asia-Pacific. 

Haunting the civil rights appeals of the Global Horizons case is the need 
to contend with settler-colonial realities. The settler-colonial context itself in 
a human trafficking case is commonly treated as uneventful. Appeals for 
corrections of rights violations further this; Olophius Perry, district director 
for the EEOC’s Los Angeles District Office, is quoted as saying, “Foreign 
workers should be treated as equals when working in the U.S., not as second 
class citizens. All workers foreign and U.S. are protected under the law and 
have the right to complain of such employment abuses which poison the 
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moral fabric of our society” (EEOC, “EEOC Files”). Democratic ideals fur- 
ther what is considered eventful in U.S. media and what is uneventful in 
settler-colonial logics—the illegal annexation of Hawaii and the colonial 
relations that place U.S. law above Samoan law relegate ongoing occupations 
to the ordinary and the chronic. While the laborers themselves are also re- 
cruited, a settler-colonial narrative makes invisible why migrant laborers 
from Asia continue to be exploited in Samoa and Hawaii. 


Conclusion: From Samoa to the Continental United States 


In 2000, the United Nations passed the Protocol to Prevent, Suppress and 
Punish Trafficking in Persons Especially Women and Children, supplement- 
ing the United Nations Convention against Transnational Organized Crime. 
The internationally accepted and recognized definition of human trafficking 
sustains how the human is recognized, while the eventfulness of policies and 
experiences of abuse are wrapped in a discourse and practice that reproduce 
how subjects are tethered to dualities. The testimonial narratives of traffick- 
ing subjects are part of the discourse and practice that further whose stories 
matter and whose events speak to a public. Therefore, while laws and events 
of abuse are perceived to be eventful in antitrafficking narratives, by paying 
attention to uneventfulness, the mundane, and the normal, how language 
matters is made apparent. 

To close, I end with the story of Sonny, whose journey bridges the con- 
texts explored in this chapter of Asia, Samoa, and Hawaii as connected to the 
continental United States. Sonny was a fisherman from Indonesia who was 
contracted to work for two years in Hawaii. Sonny’s journey led him from 
Indonesia to Australia to Fiji and then to American Samoa, where he board- 
ed a fishing ship that eventually enabled his travels to San Francisco and 
indigenous lands of the Ohlone and Miwok, among other tribes who peopled 
the region. Sonny’s story was depicted on public radio on January 15, 2014, 
in a story entitled “Human Trafficking: A Fisherman’s Story” (Day). Sonny’s 
experience of being defrauded began after he arrived in American Samoa. 
After a couple of weeks of waiting without food in American Samoa, he 
finally boarded a ship that was not the one named in his contract. Sonny 
experienced a variety of rights violations, including food deprivation, the 
taking of identifying papers (legal documents), long work hours from 2:00 
P.M. to 3:00 A.M. every day, and a hazardous work environment that led to a 
damaged finger. If he left and broke his contract, he would face a $1,000 
fine—four months of wages. Although he feared the consequences, Sonny 
fled his employers when the ship docked in San Francisco. From Indonesia 
to the islands in the Pacific and eventually the Americas, Sonny’s journey 
reflects the physical transnational linkages of geographies, politics, and 
economies that produce a tethered subjectivity in human rights framings of 
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violations such as human trafficking. As fair-trade and slave-free goods are 
a central aspect of the twenty-first-century human rights endeavor to abolish 
what has been colloquially referred to as “modern-day slavery,” the site of 
Asia-Pacific as a violator regularly makes headline news. Since 2000, story 
after story has captured the trafficking of Indonesians and other Southeast 
Asians in the Thai fishing industry (Fault Lines; Htusan and Mason). 

But Sonny, like the employees of the Daewoosa factory and Global Hor- 
izons, is also a socially dead subject, whose resurrection is through victim- 
hood, vulnerability as a noncitizen subject, and the illegal means through 
which he jumped ship to leave his trafficking experience. He is also eventful 
only as a trafficking story—no other aspects of his story are visible. There- 
fore, Sonny is tethered to dualities surrounding victimhood, legality, and 
citizenship. How does one untether the subjectivities that produce Sonny, 
the workers of the Daewoosa factory and Global Horizons, and the many 
other incidents that connect Asia across the Pacific to the United States? 

There is a seemingly insignificant moment in Sonny’s testimonial: his 
refusal to tell his story in English. In the radio interview, the listener hears 
Sonny’s voice through an interpreter but also his voice echoing in the back- 
ground. A hum of voices, from Sonny to interpreter to the interviewer, col- 
lectively narrates Sonny’s story. Sonny’s refusal to speak in English is 
captured by the narrator: “Though he speaks English, he wants to make sure 
all of the details are right” (Day). The details can be right only in Sonny’s 
native language, and through the translation the listener is held at a distance 
from Sonny. The listener trusts the female voice translating Sonny’s experi- 
ences. The listener hears Sonny occasionally slip into English. For example, 
when asked how much he was paid as a fisherman in Indonesia, Sonny 
speaks in Indonesian, and the interpreter states, “About one-hundred fifty 
dollars, every month.” The listener hears Sonny echo after the translator in 
English, “Every month.” At this moment, the listener is reminded of his abil- 
ity to speak in English and his refusal to be interviewed entirely in English. 
Sonny forces the listener to experience what Maria Lugones has referred to 
as “faithful witnessing”—witnessing on the side of those who are oppressed. 
Sonny’s commitment to being interviewed in Indonesian forces the listener 
to hear his story in Indonesian, his native language—to hear the listener’s 
own limitations and to reconcile how a story about “rights” cannot always be 
done through Western frames, in English. As Sonny inhabits the eventful- 
ness of being trafficked, he describes the mundane details of what it was like 
to fish, how he loves fish, and his reunification with his daughter. While it 
matters that he has a work visa and is on a path toward citizenship, where he 
is able to apply for his green card, this information is not narrated through 
Sonny. Instead, the interviewer, who also serves as the narrator, describes his 
recovery of his humanity through legal status. This is not to say that legal 
relief does not enable recognition; rather, as long as the denial of recognition 
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and rights is reserved for those who lack citizenship, it will also be a preoc- 
cupation in antitraficking endeavors. Sonny’s voice, which is marked by 
slippages between Indonesian and English, underscores a desire to move 
beyond a simple the trafficking story where Sonny was reunited with his 
daughter. Accordingly, “the ship’s captain was never prosecuted—and Son- 
ny’s not interested in pursuing it. He now works in a liquor store in San 
Francisco where he makes $13 an hour, with no plans at all to return to sea” 
(Day). Whereas assumptions of rights, justice, and prosecution have been 
deeply tied together in antitrafficking discourse, Sonny rejects these assump- 
tions, even though his interview began with his reflection on the fishing 
industry: “I like it, being a fisherman. .. . I especially like fishes. And the 
income is pretty good.” No matter how much he liked it, Sonny found his 
economic survival taking him elsewhere, and the appeals to live beyond a 
trafficking story simply mean living a life beyond it. 

Ongoing U.S. colonialities in American Samoa, Hawaii, and California 
are all too often met with silence in human rights discourse. The context of 
California and indigeneity is invisible in how trafficking is circulated. Cali- 
fornia and the United States have a legacy of abuse that normalized slavery 
during the antebellum period. In California, the Act for the Government 
and Protection of Indians was passed in 1850, but “protection” was a misno- 
mer. Through the language of protection, the United States held indigenous 
children in servitude until the age of thirty (Anderson; Johnston-Dodds). 

A tethered subjectivity is the consequence of modern colonial economic 
systems that sustain categorical constructions and visions of the colonial 
state. Current transnational economies depend on the furtherance of a teth- 
ered subjectivity that reifies how trafficking subjects are witnessed through 
dualities surrounding victimhood/criminality, citizen/noncitizen, and ille- 
gal/legal. Ritually hacking the process of witnessing tethered subjectivities 
means grappling with invisibility and the paradox surrounding how subjects 
are bound. In human rights endeavors, one must contend with the paradox 
of the advocates of human rights (the Global North) who also in their en- 
deavor to speak to rights violations normalize another kind of rights viola- 
tion—settler-colonial presence in the Asia-Pacific region as well as in the 
continental United States. How one witnesses human rights violations is 
through a resurrection of the socially dead for the living as a human rights 
spectacle as “other.” To untether subjectivities requires not merely new po- 
sitionalities but rather enacting new ways of witnessing rights violations. 
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NOTES 

1. The four farms are Mac Farms of Hawaii, Kauai Coffee Company, Kelena Farms 
and Captain Cook Coffee Company. 

2. Mac Farms of Hawaii will pay $1.6 million, Kelena Farms will pay $275,000, 
Captain Cook Coffee Company will pay $100,000, and Kauai Coffee Company will pay 
$425,000, according to settlement agreements. 
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Reframing Cambodia’s Killing Fields 
The Commemorative Limitations of Atrocity Tourism 
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Did not confess. Torture him! 

Hit him in the face. 

We must apply pressure, absolutely. 
Beat them all to death. 

Smash them to pieces. 


—KAING GUEK EAV (AKA “COMRADE DUCH”), 
Directions to Torturers at S-21 (44)! 


“Cambodia’s Genocide Museum Becomes Battleground for 
Pokémon Go Players” 


—August 9, 2016, headline in Southeast Asia Globe 


S-21 [Tuol Sleng Prison] “is not a game.” It is a crime 
against humanity and it is everyone’s responsibility to 
prevent such atrocities from re-occurring to harm our 
children. 


—YoukK CHHANG, Documentation Center of Cambodia 
(Southeast Asia Globe) 


ased on the highly successful Pokémon series, Niantic’s Pokémon Go— 

developed for iOS, Android, and Apple Watch devices—was released in 

Australia, New Zealand, and the United States in July 2016; one month 
later, Pokémon Go increased its global reach when it became downloadable 
to smartphone users in Central America, South America, Europe, East Asia, 
and Southeast Asia. Consistent with the rest of the franchise, players of Poké- 
mon Go located, captured, and trained cartoon creatures imbued with spe- 
cial powers (e.g., pyrokinesis, hydrokinesis, electrokinesis, or venomous 
capacity).” Given the game’s zoological registers and fantastical dimensions, 
it is not surprising that “adaptive enhancement,” “evolution,” and setting 
figure keenly in the Pokémon gaming universe; specifically, as a means of 
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“leveling up,” organisms augment existing abilities or mature into more 
powerful versions of their previous form. Once “trained,” players strategic- 
ally use their assembled menagerie to battle other Pokémon (in designated 
“gyms” or assigned “arenas”). 

Accessing the search logics of an exotic safari, the cultivating dimen- 
sions of animal husbandry, and the spectacular registers of a gladiatorial 
battle, Pokémon Go is a free-for-all, free-to-play, location-based, real-time 
augmented game that preternaturally places virtual lifeforms in everyday 
environs. Accordingly, Pokémon Go utilizes a smartphone’s data usage and 
GPS mobile capabilities; these resources enable players to “find” their imag- 
inary targets in publicly accessible spaces such as local businesses, national 
parks, built monuments, museums, churches, and governmental centers. As 
is the case with other “free” mobile games, Pokémon Go profits from extra 
data charges and in-app purchases (for instance, players can increase the 
likelihood of capturing more animals by buying additional pokéballs or en- 
hance their ludic experience by unlocking various bonus perks, both at cost). 
Credited with reinvigorating franchise interest and increasing foot traffic to 
various sites, Pokémon Go from the outset enjoyed considerable success: one 
week after its summer 2016 release, the app was downloaded twenty-one 
million times, making it the most popular mobile game in the United States 
(Makuch). Such widespread usage was matched by Pokémon Go’s astonish- 
ing profitability: one month after its initial release, Pokémon Go earned $200 
million and set a “speed” record as the fastest game to achieve fifty million 
downloads outside the United States. More recently, as of March 2018, Poké- 
mon Go had 752 million downloads, and its revenues totaled $1.2 billion 
(Venture Beat). 

Notwithstanding its status as a global phenomenon, despite its sizeable 
commercial success, and in the face of its “all ages” appeal, Pokémon Go 
was—soon after its 2016 release—at the center of several controversies in- 
volving commemorative sites, memorials, and museums. Because the app 
exploited open-access locales, Pokémon Go players could (and did) pursue 
their digital conquests in somber places such as Arlington National Ceme- 
tery (the final resting place of U.S. war dead), the Auschwitz-Birkenau State 
Museum (previously a notorious World War II-era Nazi concentration 
camp, wherein 1.3 million individuals were detained and 1.1. million people 
perished), and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum. As public sites, each 
was troublingly demarcated by the Pokémon Go’s producers as “pokéstops,” 
places in which players could cybernetically connect with one another and 
capture additional Pokémon. Incongruously, these Janus-faced places—ori- 
ginally aimed at engendering justice-oriented remembrance within a rights- 
recognizable present—were involuntarily transformed into multipurpose 
sites wherein tourists-turned-players could vicariously experience past state- 
dictated abuses while furthering their gameplay progress in real time.’ 
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In response, Arlington National Cemetery employed social media, sol- 
emnly tweeting, “We do not consider playing ‘Pokemon Go’ to be appropri- 
ate decorum on the grounds of ANC. We ask all visitors to refrain from such 
activity” (O’Brien). Following suit, the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum 
issued a public statement condemning the game and its players, grimly 
stressing that it “was not appropriate in . . . [a] memorial to the victims of 
Nazism” (“Auschwitz Museum”). Finally, Pawel Sawicki, the official spokes- 
person for the Auschwitz-Birkenau State Museum, asked that Niantic re- 
move the site from its list of viable Pokémon Go platforms, forcefully 
reminding the game’s producers that it was “disrespectful to the memory of 
victims of the German Nazi concentration and extermination camp on 
many levels and it is absolutely inappropriate” (“Auschwitz Museum”). To 
ameliorate these institutional disputes, Niantic created a website so that 
users and others could report “sensitive locations”; upon notification, such 
sites were systematically and swiftly removed. At high-profile memorial lo- 
cations like the abovementioned Arlington National Cemetery, the Aus- 
chwitz-Birkenau State Museum, and the U.S. Holocaust Memorial Museum, 
signs were posted at entry points and ticketing counters prohibiting visitors 
from playing Pokémon Go on site. 

As the opening epigraphs from Southeast Asia Globe and Youk Chhang 
(director of the Documentation Center of Cambodia) make clear, these de- 
bates over the collision of the ludic and the commemorative were not limited 
to the United States or Europe; nor, as this chapter maintains, are the stakes 
involving what is “sacred” and “profane” simply a matter of dominant mores, 
socially acceptable behavior, or individualized judgment.* Indeed, soon after 
Pokémon Go’s Southeast Asian release, Cambodia’s Tuol Sleng Genocide 
Museum and the nearby Cheoung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes were 
available to players as pokéstops. To add insult to injury, the Tuol Sleng 
Genocide Museum was the problematic setting of two virtual “gyms,” fixed 
locations meant to facilitate—via game-circumscribed rule—Pokémon Go 
battles between different players. One of these gyms was stationed in a place 
gruesomely known as “The Gallows,” named after a device used by the 
Khmer Rouge to hang and torture prisoners detained at Tuol Sleng Prison, 
upon which the same-named museum was established (Millar and Connor). 
Survivors of Cambodia’s Khmer Rouge past (like Chhang and former Tuol 
Sleng Prison inmate Chum Mey) alongside human rights activists and aca- 
demics predictably decried the game’s inclusion of the Tuol Sleng Genocide 
Museum, which presently functions as the nation’s primary site of genocide 
commemoration and contains one of the most significant atrocity archives 
about the Democratic Kampuchean era." 

While Pokémon Go’s opportunistic use of such contemplative sites—as 
commentators, critics, and curators repeatedly note—hits a decidedly in- 
appropriate chord, and whereas the ensuing denunciations by and large 
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make common sense within a prima facie human rights domain, the polem- 
ics concerning the ludic and the commemorative inadvertently yet evoca- 
tively lay bare a peculiar parallel between memorializing large-scale loss 
and touristic encounter. As now-recognizable settings of mass violence and 
human catastrophe, places like the Auschwitz-Birkenau State Museum and 
Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum have become “must-see” stops for those en- 
gaged in what Malcolm Foley and J. John Lennon provocatively characterize 
as “dark tourism”; such destinations are marked by “the presentation and 
consumption (by visitors) of real and commodified death and disaster sites” 
(198). Though understood within the field of cultural geography as a sub- 
genre of mainstream tourism, “dark tourism” (aka “macabre tourism,” 
“heritage tourism,” “thanatourism,” “doom tourism,” “morbid tourism,” or 
“atrocity tourism”) is, as will soon be clear, increasingly popular and exceed- 
ingly profitable (Stone and Sharpley). 

To that end, as the 1.4 million visitors who annually travel to Auschwitz- 
Birkenau highlight, genocide tourism is—in the twenty-first century—a 
thriving global business (“Attendance Record”). From Vietnam’s War Rem- 
nants Museum to Thailand’s Death Railway, from Rwanda’s Kigali Genocide 
Museum to Taiwan’s National Human Rights Museum, and from London’s 
Imperial War Museums to New York City’s 9/11 Memorial and Museum, 
twentieth-century histories of state-authorized violence and twenty-first- 
century accounts of large-scale loss have been fervently curated, ardently 
commemorated, and vigorously cultivated in the purposeful and unintend- 
ed service of atrocity tourism.® With regard to Cambodia, “dark tourism” 
and religious tourism have emerged as particularly significant industries: on 
top of the estimated seven hundred thousand tourists who visit the Tuol 
Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes 
in Phnom Penh each year, approximately two million make their way to 
Angkor Wat, a multitemple UNESCO World Heritage Site in Siem Reap.’ 

In addition to the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek 
Center for Genocide Crimes, atrocity tourism figures prominently in the 
post-Khmer Rouge, postconflict remaking of Cambodia; legislative and ad- 
ministrative plans remain underway to rehabilitate key sites in Anlong Veng 
(a district in Oddar Meanchey Province), situated near the Thai border. To 
wit, Anlong Veng was, until the late 1990s, a Khmer Rouge stronghold and 
postregime home to Pol Pot (Saloth Sar, “Brother Number One”), Ta Mok 
(the regime’s highest-ranking general), Son Sen (who oversaw Democratic 
Kampuchea’s secret police—the Santebal—and was Tuol Sleng Prison’s first 
warden), and Khieu Samphan (former Khmer Rouge head of state). Cur- 
rently, tourists traveling to the northern Cambodian district can visit Pol 
Pot’s grave (which is remarkably unadorned and nondescript), Ta Mok’s 
mausoleum, and the foundational remnants of Pol Pot’s bunker/house; as 
final destinations, the “intrepid” atrocity tourist can make a relatively easy 
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trek to Ta Mok’s mountain and town domiciles. In 2000, the Cambodian 
government (under Prime Minister Hun Sen, a former Khmer Rouge soldier) 
included Anlong Veng on its list of planned sites for “historical tourism” 
connected to the Khmer Rouge; the commitment was reiterated in 2006 (at 
the start of the hybrid UN/Khmer Rouge Tribunal, known officially as the 
“Extraordinary Chambers in the Courts of Cambodia” or by the acronym 
“ECCC”). In 2010—the year in which the UN/Khmer Rouge Tribunal issued 
its first guilty verdict against former Tuol Sleng Prison head warden Kaing 
Guek Eav—the Cambodian government issued a development contract that 
contained provisions to rehabilitate roads and restore relevant Khmer Rouge 
structures (e.g., homes of leading figures, meeting places, and cemeteries; 
Little and Muong). 

Situated against Cambodia’s macabre historical backdrop and set within 
an ever-growing atrocity tourist landscape, debates concerning the “appro- 
priateness” of Pokémon Go prompt an expanded reconsideration of the pos- 
sibilities—and even more important, the limitations—of “atrocity tourism” 
in the ethical recollection of human rights violations and the remembrance 
of those lost. While it is easy to dismiss such digital play along the lines of 
“crassness, the didactic mission of sites dedicated to commemorating mass 
loss—predicated on remembrance, guided by a “never again” impulse, and 
circumscribed by teleologies of rights progress—often conflict with the spec- 
tacularization of violence that serves as primary draw and appeal for out-of- 
town and out-of-country visitors. Thus, on the one hand, Pokémon Go’s ludic 
logics as sightseeing game analogously cohere with the dramatic presenta- 
tion of “unimaginable” histories of mass loss and genocide. Accordingly, the 
Manichean representation of such histories—situated along an axis of clear- 
ly delineated perpetrators and victims—uncannily replicates the binaried 
relationship between player and platform. On the other hand, the inability 
of Pokémon Go players to appropriately commemorate through solemn wit- 
nessing and quiet contemplation lays bare a troubling “memory failure” con- 
sistent with an affective disconnect between tourist and victim. 

Such disconnects presage the remaining focus of this chapter, which 
considers a site that, in its overt focus on perpetrators, eschews victim com- 
memoration in favor of criminal prosecution: Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum. 
As this chapter makes clear, the politics that brought the Tuol Sleng Geno- 
cide Museum into being were less about remembering those lost and more 
indicative of contemporaneous state-driven agendas. Accordingly, while the 
Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum is ostensibly intended to commemorate those 
detained, the museum is—as a close reading of specific exhibits accentu- 
ates—paradoxically focused on “memorializing the actions of the Khmer 
Rouge” (Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum). Concomitantly, those who visit the 
museum (expressly foreign tourists) become capitalist consumers of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean atrocities, a point substantiated by the site’s emphasis on 
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perpetrators, the availability of survivor-guided tours, and the ubiquity of 
on-site souvenir stands. Through tactical juxtaposition and comparative re- 
framing, what becomes apparent is the extent to which the critique of con- 
sumptive practices vis-a-vis Pokémon Go strategically disremembers the 
commercial dimensions of contemporary atrocity tourism. As the conclu- 
sion of this chapter brings to light, the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and its 
companion site, the Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes, operate as 
vexed memorials to a genocide that has—due to a paucity of Khmer Rouge 
defendants and in the absence of victim reparation—yet to be juridically or 
affectively reconciled. 


Curating Atrocity: Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum 


Despite its international reputation as a primary site of human rights viola- 
tion and authoritarian brutality, the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum sits in- 
auspiciously on 113 Boeng Keng Kang 3 (in the Tuol Svay Prey subdistrict of 
southern Phnom Penh); it is surprisingly commonplace in its architecture 
and distressingly mundane in appearance. However, the swell of tuk drivers 
by the museum’s entrance, coupled with the unmistakable presence of for- 
eign tourists and the loud bustling of vendors, brings into focus the site’s 
status as a frequently visited Phnom Penh landmark. To be sure, the Tuol 
Sleng Genocide Museum is expectedly unwelcoming: the five-building com- 
pound is surrounded by a high metal fence that prevents a clear street view. 
A pictorial sign at the front gate instructs those who enter to refrain from 
loud talking or laughter, which—in tandem with its titular emphasis on 
genocide—signals the museum’s unavoidable thanatouristic registers. The 
exhibits contained therein—including rooms marked by bloodstained floors, 
rusted shackles, oxidized implements of torture, and ghostly black-and- 
white detainee photographs—are starkly distinguished from the orderliness 
of Tuol Sleng’s manicured square lawns and swept concrete sidewalks. 

The Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum’s presentist focus on large-scale mass 
loss and profound human rights contravention is ineludibly distinct from 
and inextricably connected to its past uses. Formerly Chao Ponhea Yat High 
School, the facility was repurposed into a maximum-security detention cen- 
ter roughly four months after the Khmer Rouge April 17, 1975, takeover of 
the nation’s capital (which signaled the start of the disastrous Democratic 
Kampuchean regime). To briefly summarize, between 1975 and 1979, over 
the course of three years, eight months, and twenty days, the authoritarian 
Khmer Rouge oversaw the deaths of an estimated 1.7 million Cambodians 
(roughly 21-21 percent of the country’s extant population) due to starvation, 
famine, forced labor, torture, illness, and execution. Guided by an overriding 
desire to enact an agricultural revolution, propelled by a zealous commit- 
ment to classlessness, and driven by the violent impulse to bring the country 
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to “year zero,” the Khmer Rouge systematically emptied the nation’s cities, 
prohibited religion, proscribed currency, and forbade the use of affective 
family names for siblings, mothers, and fathers (Kiernan 80). 

The Khmer Rouge singled out those unable to work (due to illness or 
age), targeted those ideologically “out of pace” (e.g., individuals from the 
middle and upper classes), and ruthlessly weeded out those connected to the 
ancien régime and so-designated “enemies of the people”: teachers, lawyers, 
judges, civil servants, doctors, artists, returning Cambodian ex-patriots 
(who were fellow leftists), Cambodian Muslims (the Cham), Khmer Khrom 
(Cambodians living in the Republic of Vietnam), and ethnic Vietnamese 
Cambodians. When the invading Vietnamese army “liberated” Cambodia 
in early January 1979, the majority of Cambodia’s teachers (three-quarters) 
had died or fled the country (Kiernan 80). Nine judges remained; 90 percent 
of Khmer court musicians and dancers were dead; and, out of an estimated 
550 doctors, only 48 survived (Munro). Faced with ongoing famine, lack of 
medicine, no infrastructure, and persistent political uncertainty, approxi- 
mately 510,000 Cambodians fled to neighboring Thailand, and 100,000 
sought refuge in close-by Vietnam (Southeast Asian Resource Center). Be- 
tween 1980 and 1985, almost 150,000 Cambodians came to the United 
States, facilitated by the passage of the 1980 Refugee Act, and others would 
eventually find asylum in France and Australia, among other countries 
(Southeast Asian Resource Center). 

As synecdochical site and indexical milieu, the Tuol Sleng Genocide Mu- 
seum’s function during and after the Democratic Kampuchean era (as deten- 
tion center and memorial) concomitantly reflects violent regime agendas, 
renders visible governmentally supported rights violations, and amplifies 
their unassailable human costs. Known by Khmer Rouge leaders as “Secur- 
ity Prison 21” or “S-21,” the jail featured a slogan that concurrently epito- 
mized both Democratic Kampuchea’s mission and Tuol Sleng’s panoptic 
charge: “Fortify the spirit of the revolution! Be on your guard against the 
strategy and tactics of the enemy so as to defend the country, the people, and 
the Party” (Chandler 2).° S-21’s primary objective involved “guarding against 
the strategy and tactics of the enemy,” and those detained were alleged trai- 
tors to “the country, the people, and the Party” (Chandler 2). As prisoner 
photographs, hundred-page confessions, and a paucity of survivor accounts 
reveal, S-21 was not only a detention center for “enemies of the people”; it was 
also a torture facility, repository complex, and execution site. Under the ex- 
acting management of former math teacher Kaing Guek Eav, S-21 would 
infamously be branded by workers outside the prison as konlaenhchoul min 
daelcheng, “the place where people go in but never come out” (Chhang). 

Despite the disciplinary single-mindedness of Tuol Sleng’s administra- 
tive agenda, those brought to S-21 were, at first, not charged with specific 
crimes. Instead, detainees were accused of engaging in general prerevolu- 
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tionary behavior. As Im Chan, a sculptor and former Tuol Sleng prisoner, 
relates, “When they arrest you there are no charges, they just say “You have 
known a modern life. You used to go to the cinema, the restaurants, the bars. 
If we leave you, then you will tell the youth stories and they will want some” 
(qtd. in Maguire 26-27). In turn, these “past lives” were used in allegations 
of treason and mostly comprised accusations involving anti-Khmer Rouge 
political memberships. After hours, days, and months of torture (including 
waterboarding, electrocution, starvation, and beatings), prisoners would 
admit to covert activities involving the American Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy (CIA) and the Soviet Komitet Gosudarstvennoy Bezopasnosti (KGB), 
which conveniently coincided with the regime’s antagonist politics in rela- 
tion to the United States (the embodiment of Western imperialism) and 
Vietnam (whose principal ally was the USSR). 

The prison’s reputation as a “killing machine” is most salient in its stag- 
gering prisoner/execution ratio, which outmatched the losses endured by 
those in Cambodia’s numerous “killing fields.”’ Of the twelve to fourteen 
thousand detained at S-21, a little more than two hundred survived their 
imprisonment (approximately 2 percent of the total prison population; 
“Khmer Rouge”). Most of Tuol Sleng’s inmates were detained between 1977 
and 1978, as tensions between Vietnam and Democratic Kampuchea rose 
and fighting between the two countries intensified. For the majority of S-21’s 
prison population, Choeung Ek Killing Field (located approximately 14.5 
kilometers south of Phnom Penh) would serve as execution site and final 
resting place. According to eyewitness accounts and S-21 records, up to three 
hundred detainees were taken each night to the former Chinese graveyard 
and unceremoniously executed (Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes). 

After an eleven-month military campaign, the Vietnamese army trium- 
phantly entered Phnom Penh on January 7, 1979, signaling the end of both 
the Cambodian-Vietnamese War and the Democratic Kampuchean era. The 
next day, on January 8, two Vietnamese photojournalists found Tuol Sleng 
Prison, purportedly after following the odor of rotting corpses to the re- 
cently abandoned site (Chandler 6). Armed with the initial intent to photo- 
graph the Vietnamese-orchestrated “emancipation” of Cambodia, the two 
came across fourteen recently killed prisoners and five still-living children 
(including two infants). No prison personnel were present, and the jail was 
in disarray (Dunlop). Indeed, twenty years would pass until the prison’s head 
warden was identified, arrested, and placed in Cambodian custody. Further- 
more, thirty-one years would elapse before Kaing Guek Eav—the first Khmer 
Rouge official to face the UN/Khmer Rouge Tribunal—was found guilty of 
war crimes and crimes against humanity (“Press Release”). 

Despite S-21’s contemporary notoriety—as the horrific epicenter of 
Khmer Rouge atrocity and human rights violation—the photographers who 
located S-21 were originally unaware of its use. As David Chandler notes, 
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“The purpose of the compound was unclear . . . although the single-story 
building, littered with papers and office equipment, had obviously been used 
for some sort of administration. In rooms on the ground floor of the south- 
ernmost building, the two Vietnamese came across corpses of several re- 
cently murdered men. Some of the bodies were chained to iron beds. The 
prisoners’ throats had been cut. The blood on the floors is still wet” (3). Not- 
withstanding preliminary uncertainty, what quickly became apparent—first 
to the photographers and subsequently to the occupying military force—was 
the presence of various “evidences” (in the form of aforementioned forced 
confessions, prisoner photographs, and human remains). Almost a year later, 
Vietnamese occupiers and their in-country allies discovered Choeung Ek 
killing field, which carried even more gruesome proof of Khmer Rouge-dir- 
ected mass violence. As investigators labored to document, archive, and cat- 
egorize forensic evidence, they systematically unearthed 129 mass graves 
filled with bleached bone, tattered clothing, and fractured skulls. Taken to- 
gether, Choeung Ek killing field at present contains the remains of an esti- 
mated 8,985 regime victims (Choeung Ek Online). 

To be sure, Tuol Sleng Prison and Choeung Ek killing field were and re- 
main potent sites for remembrance that on the one hand render visible the 
unimaginable bounds of Khmer Rouge atrocity. On the other hand, the story 
of how each site was “rehabilitated”—by way of politicized recovery work— 
underscores a more complex project fixed to Vietnamese occupation and 
regime change. To wit, during the Vietnamese-ruled People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea (PRK) era (1979-1989), Tuol Sleng and Choeung Ek figured 
keenly in post-Democratic Kampuchean nation-building efforts, which de- 
pended on vilifying the former regime through allegations of genocide and 
depictions of war crimes. Admittedly, the National Liberation Front and the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam had, before the formation of Democratic 
Kampuchea, been allies of the Khmer Rouge. In the aftermath of Demo- 
cratic Kampuchean authoritarianism, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
had to substantially distance and differentiate—via the public sphere— 
Khmer Rouge totalitarianism from Vietnamese communism." 

Hence, amid politicized shift and political reorganization, to remember 
the killing fields era was from the outset determined by domestic nation- 
building efforts. And, as a brief history of the People’s Republic of Kampu- 
chea accentuates, the still-forming state of in-country remembrance collided 
with a post-Vietnam conflict politics; such politics were necessarily forged 
within the context of a vexed Cold War relationship with the United States 
and the United Nations. Domestically, even with the January 7, 1979, Viet- 
namese takeover of Phnom Penh, the Khmer Rouge still held strongholds in 
the country’s northwest provinces (namely the previously mentioned An- 
long Veng district) and continued to wage skirmishes against the occupying 
army. Internationally, the newly installed People’s Republic of Kampuchea 
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was under attack from the former regime’s high officials, who, until 1989, 
were recognized as the nation’s rightful rulers. Recently ousted Khmer 
Rouge leaders including Pol Pot, Khieu Samphan, Foreign Minister Ieng 
Sary, and Social Minister Ieng Thirith claimed that they and their country- 
men were victims of a “war of aggression against Democratic Kampuchea.” 
Central to such accusations of “aggression” was the increasingly disputed 
claim of genocide (Maguire 67). 

As Peter Maguire productively recounts, Samphan (who, like Sary and 
Thirith, was, after 2007, in UN custody for crimes of genocide) vociferously 
(and ironically) declared that during the eleven-month war between the 
Khmer Rouge and the Vietnamese, “more than 500,000 Kampucheans have 
been massacred and more than 500,000 others have died from starvation” 
(67). To buttress in-state authority and assert international sovereignty, the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea directly engaged the genocide question and 
initiated trial proceedings against former Khmer Rouge leaders. In August 
1979 (eight months after the Vietnamese takeover and four years after the 
establishment of Tuol Sleng Prison) the People’s Revolutionary Tribunal 
tried Pol Pot and Ieng Sary in absentia for crimes of genocide, which began 
with the allegation that three million Cambodians perished during the 
Khmer Rouge era. Further, the People’s Revolutionary Tribunal utilized so- 
categorized evidences found at Tuol Sleng Prison and gathered 995 pages of 
survivor testimony that confirmed acts of torture and orders of execution 
authorized by the authoritarian Democratic Kampuchean regime.” 

On August 19, 1979, Pol Pot and Ieng Sary were expeditiously found 
guilty by a ten-person jury and sentenced to death. As Maguire maintains, 
notwithstanding “a great deal of legitimate evidence, such as the testimony 
of S-21 survivors Ung Pech [the first director of the Tuol Sleng Genocide 
Museum] and [the previously mentioned] Im Chan,” the “indictment’s 
strange categories of criminality, the short duration of the trial, and the ab- 
surd defense combined to create the impression of primitive political justice” 
(66). Such “strange categories” included accusations of state-authorized can- 
nibalism and spectacular charges of executions involving pools of water 
filled with crocodiles.” Moreover, attorneys assigned to Pol Pot and Ieng 
Sary categorically refused to represent their clients due to the assumption 
they were—in light of genocidal crimes—morally indefensible (Maguire 67). 
Responding to such unorthodox legalities, the United Nations subsequently 
delegitimized the People’s Revolutionary Tribunal because it did not adhere 
to the standards of international law. 

Despite the People’s Revolutionary Tribunal’s “strange categories” and 
eccentric jurisprudence, the genocide case against the Khmer Rouge was 
undermined more profoundly by post-Vietnam War realpolitik. In the im- 
mediate aftermath of the American War in Vietnam, the United States main- 
tained a strict anti-Vietnamese policy, composed of embargos, epitomized by 
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trade restrictions, and marked by antithetical alliances with the Khmer 
Rouge. Given its indubitable anti-Vietnamese politics, the Chinese-supported 
Khmer Rouge—in the face of anticommunist agendas—became a Cold War 
ally of the United States. Between 1980 and 1986, the United States funneled 
$85 million in aid to the Khmer Rouge through the euphemistically named 
Kampuchea Emergency Group, countering Soviet-backed Vietnamese hu- 
manitarian efforts in the region (Maguire 70). Such nonmilitary support was 
matched by the United Nations, which (under the Security Council sway of 
the United States and China) refused to recognize the authority of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Kampuchea on the grounds that the Vietnamese were an 
oppressive—not redemptive—force. 

Within this politicized Cold War climate, the national and international 
acceptability of the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, as Rachel Hughes ar- 
gues, “hinged on the exposure of the violent excesses of Pol Pot exemplified 
by S-21 and the continued production of coherent memory of the past . . . of 
liberation and reconstruction at the hands of a benevolent fraternal state” 
(“Abject Artifacts” 26). On one level, fundamental to the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea’s legitimizing agendas were the calculated restaging and rec- 
ollecting of Khmer Rouge atrocity, which was emblematically configured 
through the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek Center for 
Genocide Crimes. On another level, the repurposing of Tuol Sleng Prison 
and Choeung Ek killing field from Democratic Kampuchean torture center 
and execution locale into built Khmer Rouge atrocity memorials signaled a 
particular “memory war” waged on the terrain of Cambodian human rights 
remembrance. Tellingly, amid a context of a nascent governmentality 
(wherein the production of loyal subjects was integral to state stability) and 
international back-and-forth, the People’s Republic of Kampuchea appointed 
Vietnamese colonel and “war crimes expert” Mai Lam to oversee the re- 
habilitation of the Khmer Rouge jail and killing field. 

Lam had previously curated Saigon/Ho Chi Minh City’s aforementioned 
War Remnants Museum (hitherto “The House for Displaying War Crimes 
of American Imperialism and the Puppet Government”), which was intend- 
ed to bolster anti-American support for a newly reunited Vietnam. Under 
Lam’s supervision, the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek 
Center for Genocide Crimes (aka the Choeung Ek killing field memorial) 
were quickly opened to the public in 1980 (Chhang). Until 1993, most of 
their visitors included Cambodians and tourists from other communist 
countries (Vietnam, the Soviet Union, Hungary, Laos, and Poland). The 
tourist demographic dramatically shifted after the country ceased to be 
under communist rule. Most present-day museum visitors and memorial 
sightseers hail from Japan, France, Germany, South Korea, the United States, 
and Taiwan (Chhang). Despite changing visitor profiles and the passage of 
more than three decades since both sites were made public, what persists is 
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the degree to which each location replays—through body corpus exhibits 
(for example, prisoner photographs, inmate remains, and detainee confes- 
sions)—the horrific dimensions of the Khmer Rouge body politic. 

As a close reading makes clear, both places continue to embody Colonel 
Mai Lam’s original curatorial program, which was principally concentrated 
ona state-sanctioned prosecutorial agenda against the previous Democratic 
Kampuchean regime. At the same time, the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum 
and the Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes remain significant in light 
of contentious politics, regime changes, and contemporary Cambodian 
genocide remembrance. Such prosecutorial presentations—originally con- 
nected to the People’s Republic of Kampuchea and People’s Revolutionary 
Tribunal but relevant to the workings of the present-day UN/Khmer Rouge 
Tribunal—underscore a juridical mode of collected memory fixed to Viet- 
namese-oriented statecraft and contemporaneous understandings of human 
rights. As Hughes argues, “the presentation of physical evidence” at both the 
Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek Center for Genocide 
Crimes evoked (and continues to bring to mind) a “legal functioning of evi- 
dence: evidence of genocide (universally-defined) [that] necessarily motions 
to universal (international) laws” (“Memory and Sovereignty” 272; emphasis 
in original). Correspondingly, Lam’s curatorial focus on war crimes, made 
plain in graphic depictions of atrocity and the prevalence of perpetrator- 
driven exhibits, foments a distinct narrative wherein the Vietnamese are cast 
as emancipators, human rights activists, and antigenocide saviors." 

Understandably, this specific Vietnamese-centric narrative has largely 
fallen out of favor in the post-People’s Republic of Kampuchea era. Three 
years after the Vietnamese-occupied state collapsed (in 1989), Cambodia 
endured a series of leadership transitions that included UN intervention 
(during the “United Nations Transition Authority in Cambodia” period, or 
UNTAC, which took place between 1992 and 1993), state-level coup (via the 
1997 overthrow of then-prime minister Norodom Ranariddh led by the 
Cambodian People’s Party and Hun Sen), and tribunal formation (which 
commenced in 2003 but was solidified in 2006-2007 with the public arrest 
of former Khmer Rouge officials Khieu Samphan, Nuon Chea [“Brother 
Number Two”], Ieng Sary, and Ieng Thirith). Despite these political shifts, 
and in the face of changing juridical dynamics, Cambodia’s killing fields era 
remains largely unreconciled. To date, only three Khmer Rouge leaders have 
been convicted of crimes against humanity (Guev, Samphan, and Chea); of 
the two other officials facing the tribunal, Ieng Thirth was deemed incompe- 
tent to stand trial due to Alzheimer’s diagnosis, and Ieng Sary passed away 
during detention. It is unlikely that further prosecutions will be sought given 
that many in the Cambodian government are former Khmer Rouge. More- 
over, while there is an apparatus for victims to pursue juridical claims (via a 
complainant process), there are no state- or internationally sanctioned mon- 
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ies for individual reparation or collective recompense (in the form of a fund- 
ed museum, education program, or memorial). 


The Limitations of Atrocity Tourism and 
the Possibilities of Asian Americanist Critique 


Situated adjacent to this unsettled imaginary, wherein human rights abuses 
committed during the Khmer Rouge era are juridically limited (to a few per- 
petrators) and inadequately commemorated (via the absence of victim- 
focused memorials), sites like the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the 
Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes unescapably accrete greater signifi- 
cance. For better or worse, both sites—as popular destinations for willing and 
accidental “atrocity tourists’—are imbued with the insurmountable task of 
remembering Cambodia's genocidal past while attending to communal, fa- 
milial, and individual loss. The privileging of perpetratorhood over victim- 
hood underscores the degree to which the Khmer Rouge—as an authoritarian, 
rights-violating regime—has by and large occupied a space of nonprosecu- 
tion; and the impulse to emphasize criminality over commemoration is very 
much tied to an incomplete and tragic nonprosecution of those most culpable. 

By way of conclusion, and in the interest of bringing the argument full 
circle, this chapter ends with the recent conclusion of the UN/Khmer Rouge 
Tribunal and returns to the commemorative conundrum engendered by the 
recent Pokémon Go controversy. On November 15, 2018, the Extraordinary 
Chambers in the Courts of Cambodia issued a final verdict for both Khieu 
Samphan and Nuon Chea; both former Khmer Rouge officials were found 
guilty of genocide and sentenced to life imprisonment. Set against a back- 
drop of overdue prosecution and situated within a context of juridical belat- 
edness, the ruling was quite historic; after all, one of the major points of 
tribunal contention was whether nor not what happened in Cambodia was 
indeed “genocide” given that the Khmer Rouge—with a few exceptions—tar- 
geted not an ethnic/religious affiliation but a class-oriented status (i.e., the 
middle class and urban denizens). Correspondingly, the genocide verdict 
was predicated not on the 1.7 million who perished under the regime’s reign 
but instead on the Khmer Rouge slaughter of Cambodia’s Muslim Cham 
minority and Vietnamese (Beech). 

Notwithstanding the significance of the verdict, reporters and commen- 
tators focused on the tribunal’s worth, measured in terms of cost and valid- 
ity. Regarding the former, as New York Times correspondent Seth Mydans 
presciently summarized in an April 10, 2017, article, “After spending more 
than a decade and nearly $300 million, the United Nations-backed tribunal 
prosecuting the crimes of the Khmer Rouge has convicted just three men.” 
And, in terms of the latter, the tribunal’s legitimacy was called into question 
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roughly one month after the genocide ruling with the revelation that Nuon 
Chea’s defense lawyer, Victor Koppe (a Dutch national), had not been a 
member of the bar in the Netherlands since 2015. As a nonregistered attor- 
ney, he was deemed ineligible according to the Cambodian bar and was 
summarily dismissed by the tribunal.” The implications of Koppe’s dismiss- 
al remain unclear, though the controversy has opened the door for further 
debate and possible defendant appeal (Wallace). 

Such open-endedness is perhaps a fitting juridical end to the Khmer 
Rouge era, which—despite wholesale acknowledgment and tribunal empha- 
sis—continues to pivot on criminality and perpetratorhood. Corresponding- 
ly, if integral to the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum (along with the Choeung 
Ek Center for Genocide Crimes) is the affective and evidentiary reiteration 
of Khmer Rouge atrocity, then the apolitical presence of Pokémon Go under- 
scores the genocidal “memory work” that remains unfinished. As de facto 
critical analytic, the seeming incommensurability between “collection” 
game and “collective” remembrance offers a way to consider both the limit- 
ations of atrocity tourism and the possibilities of Asian Americanist critique. 
Regarding the former, the emphasis on barbarism over compassion bespeaks 
the incomplete contours of Cambodia’s juridical imaginary vis-a-vis the 
Khmer Rouge era. In terms of the latter, it is through the acknowledgment 
of nonreconciliation—what Lisa Lowe eloquently characterizes in Immigrant 
Acts as a “tireless reckoning” with the violent past—that makes possible a 
potentially restorative understanding of human rights outside the very lim- 
ited purview of state-sanctioned justice and state-authorized tribunal. 


NOTES 

1. These directives were drawn from Case 001 proceedings (involving Kaing Guek 
Eav) from the Extraordinary Chambers in the Courts of Cambodia (ECCC). Quoted 
in Cruvellier. 

2. Created by Satoshi Tajiri, Pokémon debuted on the Nintendo Game Boy sys- 
tem on February 27, 1996 (in Japan). Based on Tajiri’s childhood fascination with 
insect collection, the franchise has grown considerably to encompass multiple media 
modes, including playing cards, television shows, full-length films, and several digital 
platforms. Tajiri is currently the CEO of Game Freak, a popular gaming magazine. 
Illustrator Ken Sugimori provided the franchise’s artwork and is Tajiri’s close col- 
laborator. Pokémon characters assume diverse forms; among the most popular are 
Charmander (a small orange lizard with a flamed tail), Squirtle (a turtle that shoots 
water from its mouth), Bulbasaur (a plant-based character known for his retractable 
vines), and Pikachu (a chubby yellow rodent that conducts electricity). Each character 
has evolved equivalents: Charmander’s more powerful form is Charmeleon; Squirtle 
becomes Wartortle; Bulbasaur evolves into Ivysaur. The antecedent form for Pikachu is 
Pichu; Pikachw’s evolved form is Raichu. 

3. The 9/11 Memorial in New York City, the Los Angeles Museum of the Holocaust, 
the Vietnam War Veterans Memorial in Washington, DC, and the Hiroshima Peace 
Memorial, among others, were also pokéstops. 
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4. Known as “DC-Cam,” the Documentation Center of Cambodia is a nongovern- 
mental organization (NGO) dedicated to researching and recording the Democratic 
Kampuchean era (1975-1979). The center is presently home to the largest archive about 
the Khmer Rouge period; to date, DC-Cam’s archive contains 155,000 documents 
and over 6,000 photographs. DC-Cam has played a major evidentiary role in the UN/ 
Khmer Rouge Tribunal. 

5. There is presently no state-sanctioned memorial about the Khmer Rouge period. 
The Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung Ek Center for Genocide Crimes 
are run by JC Royal, a Japan-based enterprise. 

6. The War Remnants Museum (Saigon/Ho Chi Minh City) was originally named 
the “Museum of American War Crimes” and highlighted various atrocities committed 
by U.S. troops during the American War in Vietnam (1959-1975). The “Death Railway” 
(Siam-Burma Railway) is a 258-mile railroad that connects Ban Pong, Thailand, to 
Thanbyuzayat, Burma; railroad construction commenced soon after the Japanese take- 
over of Burma in winter 1942 and was completed on September 15, 1943. An estimated 
180,000-250,000 Southeast Asian civilians were forced to work on the railroad in 
addition to 61,000 Allied prisoners of war. Approximately 90,000 civilians and 12,000 
prisoners of war perished. Rwanda’s Kigali Genocide Museum commemorates the 
500,000-1,000,000 Tutsi who were killed during a 100-day period (April 7-mid-July, 
1994). Taiwan’s National Human Rights Museum is focused on the Chinese Nationalist 
Party (KMT) and its authoritarian rule between 1949 and 1992, wherein those critical 
of the regime were forcibly detained and tortured; this particular era is known as the 
“White Terror Period.” London’s Imperial War Museums feature exhibits connected to 
atrocities, conflicts, and wars involving Britain and its colonies; the museum’s focus 
commences with World War I and extends into the present. Finally, New York City’s 
9/11 Memorial and Museum commemorates the 2,977 victims of September 11, 2001, 
terrorist attacks wherein two planes collided into New York City’s World Trade Center 
and one crashed into the Pentagon in Washington, DC. A fourth plane attack against 
Washington, DC, was thwarted (the plane crashed in Shanksville, Pennsylvania). 

7. It should be noted that both the Tuol Sleng Genocide Museum and the Choeung 
Ek Center for Genocide Crimes are considered “haunted” places due to the violent 
nature of prisoner deaths. The overt display of bone represents a violation of Theravada 
Buddhism, Cambodia’s dominant religion. Cremation is privileged in Theravada 
Buddhist funeral rites. It is therefore not surprising that the majority of those who visit 
both sights are foreigners. In 2010, the ECCC began hosting field trips to both sites as 
a means of educating a population that was largely born after the dissolution of the 
Khmer Rouge regime in 1979; in its inaugural year, the ECCC-supported initiative 
brought twenty-seven thousand Cambodians to both sites. 

8. The name “S-21” also reflects the first initial of the Khmer Rouge’s internal 
security apparatus (the Santebal) and the radio code used by the prison’s first director, 
Son Sen. 

9. The term killing machine is taken from Rithy Panh’s 2003 documentary film, 
S-21: The Khmer Rouge Killing Machine. 

10. On July 27, 2010, Kaing Guek Eav was found guilty of war crimes and crimes 
against humanity. He was originally given a sentence of thirty-five years; the actual 
verdict was nineteen years, a number that took into account the former head warden’s 
arrest in 1999 and subsequent detention. Eav appealed the verdict, seeking a full acquit- 
tal of all charges. On February 3, 2012, Eav’s appeal was denied, and he was given a life 
sentence. 
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11. These dynamics are divergently explored in Schlund-Vials. 

12. The number “three million” was from the outset contested. Those who opposed 
the Vietnamese occupation within the international community claimed that the num- 
ber was exaggerated for political purposes. To date, the accepted number of those who 
perished is 1.7 million, which is based on the mapping and cataloguing of mass graves. 

13. In Enemies of the People (directed by Rob Lemkin and Thet Sambath), released 
in 2010, Khmer Rouge perpetrators confess to eating victims’ gallbladders as per orders 
from cadres. 

14. Before his work at S-21, Colonel Lam oversaw the curatorial program of the 
formerly named Exhibition House of Aggression War Crimes (aka American Atrocities 
Museum) in Ho Chi Minh City, which served an analogous political function vis-a-vis 
the South Vietnamese. 

15. Judy Ledgerwood persuasively argues that the rehabilitation of such sites coin- 
cided with a particular “metanarrative” of Vietnamese liberation. I draw from this 
reading but maintain that the emphasis on perpetrators foreshadows a twenty-first- 
century preoccupation with atrocity tourism. 

16. Koppe had been a member of the defense team since 2007. 
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Reclaiming Home and “Righting” 
Citizenships in Postwar Sri Lanka 


Internal Displacement, Memory, and Human Rights 


DINIDU KARUNANAYAKE 


Survival itself... can be a crisis. 


—CATHY CARUTH 


between the government forces and the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 

Eelam (LTTE), Sri Lankan American poet Indran Amirthanayagam 
identifies two destinies that awaited civilians who fled their home spaces in 
Kilinochchi and Mullaitivu, the two last LTTE strongholds in the North, 
before “liberators’—the government forces—appeared to militarily van- 
quish the enemy and bring an official end to war.' During the mass exodus, 
they find a momentary and elusive form of refuge in a nearby jungle within 
the firing range of heavy artillery exchanged between the two belligerents. 
Some, in their attempt to move to “liberated” areas, walk into the cross fire 
and perish. Others who make it to the safety net laid by the “liberators” 
eventually find themselves in refugee camps, which—despite their function 
as asylum spaces—bear the physical markers of carceral sites (Amirthanay- 
agam 51-52). Both groups, the poet claims, receive the same treatment, as 
the heavily secured detention camps for internally displaced persons (IDPs) 
have come to resemble a living form of death and annihilation.” Amirthana- 
yagam’s censorious view that liberation by military means is encoded with 
ambiguity and aporia invites a critical interrogation of the putative humani- 
tarian ideals that laid the ideological groundwork behind the Sri Lankan 
government’s military offensive and its nomenclature “Humanitarian Oper- 
ation.” With similar undertones, in the opening epigraph, Cathy Caruth 
theorizes that survivors invariably find their postviolence existence in an 
enigmatic relationship with trauma: “It is not only the moment of the event, 
but of the passing out of it that is traumatic; that survival itself, in other 
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words, can be a crisis” (9). Building on the scholarship of Sigmund Freud, she 
forcefully articulates the afterlife of a traumatic encounter that makes a sur- 
vivor relive the trauma long-windedly. Survival does not put a closure to a 
horrific chapter but is a continuum, a slippage between life and death. 
These two viewpoints undergird the weight under which internally dis- 
placed survivors of war lumber in a postwar scenario. While the state con- 
trols their corporal movement, traumatic imprints of multiple losses have 
taken control of their psyches. Keeping these two lines of inquiry as points 
of entry, this chapter investigates postwar experiences of IDPs of the Sri 
Lankan civil war. It charts the crisis of citizenship and human rights en- 
countered by Sri Lankan IDPs, equivocal state measures to rehabilitate them, 
and questions pertaining to the efficacy of humanitarian interventions by 
the international human rights regime.’ Through a reading of two projects 
premised on memories and testimonies of IDPs—Handmade: Stories of 
Strength Shared through Recipes from the Women of Sri Lanka, a cookbook 
published in 2015 by Palmera Projects, a nonprofit grassroots NGO based in 
Australia; and The Incomplete Thombu, an art project by Thamotharampillai 
Shanaathanan published in 2011 by Raking Leaves, a nonprofit grassroots 
NGO based in Colombo, Sri Lanka, with a global outreach—the chapter 
shows that the two projects engineer a creative platform for their IDP par- 
ticipants to negotiate statelessness and dispossessed citizenship with re- 
course to memory, an approach that is uncommon in both postwar state 
legislature and mainstream activism of international nongovernmental or- 
ganizations (INGOs). The essay concludes with a proposal for rethinking or 
“righting’—to invoke Gayatri Chakravorty Spivak’s sense of the word—the 
“etic” application of the Universal Human Rights discourse in non-Western 
contexts like Sri Lanka through the concept of mnemonic citizenship. 


Historical Premise: Internal Displacement and 
Humanitarianism in Crisis 


Internal displacement in postcolonial Sri Lanka is an ethnically and class- 
nuanced crisis. Since obtaining independence from the British Empire in 
1948, the nation-state of Sri Lanka has customarily favored the majoritarian 
Sinhalese Buddhist community over the Tamil, Muslim, and Burgher ethnic 
minorities, which is manifest in such landmark legislative decisions as the 
1948 Ceylon Citizenship Act, the 1949 Ceylon (Parliamentary Elections) 
Amendment Act No. 48, and the 1956 Official Language Act. With Bud- 
dhism, the religion of the Sinhalese majority, being accorded “the foremost 
place” by the Constitution (3), the state administration has unfailingly re- 
mained a Sinhalese Buddhist prerogative. The state has concurrently been 
complicit in communal violence perpetuated against the minorities in 1956, 
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1958, 1977, and 1981, thus functioning as a “technology” of displacement and 
disenfranchisement (Daiya 131-133) in the case of Tamils. But nothing could 
match what happened during the 1983 Black July riots that resulted in a 
prolonged period of internal displacement.’ The present-day crisis of war- 
induced internal displacement originated from the expulsion of 75,000 Mus- 
lims from the Northern Province in October 1990 by the LTTE.° The official 
conclusion of the civil war in May 2009 escalated this crisis to unprecedent- 
ed proportions, displacing around 300,000 people in the formerly war-torn 
Northern and Eastern Provinces of the country. As of October 2009, 270,000 
IDPs were being held in “internment camps” in the north, with the largest 
camp, Menik Farm, holding over 220,000 people, making it the country’s 
second biggest town and one of the largest IDP sites in the world.° 


Noncitizens in Limbo and the Failure of Rights 


The postwar state sees IDP subjects as an extension of the “collateral dam- 
age” of its otherwise successfully accomplished humanitarian mission. Un- 
like refugees who flee sites of violence across national borders and thus 
become eligible for legal protection under the Refugee Convention, IDPs are 
at the mercy of their nation-states, which are often complicit in creating or 
sustaining the conditions of displacement (Brun, “Local Citizens” 376; 
Amirthalingam and Lakshman, “Financing of Internal Displacement” 402; 
Norwegian Refugee Council 3). They are depicted simultaneously as lacking 
agency, vulnerable to being shifted and relocated against their will, “remain- 
ing perpetually strangers and outsiders,” and as posing potential threats to 
national security (Daley 894). The predicament of being “outsiders” while 
dwelling inside their land of origin is succinctly conveyed by the following 
lamentation by a Muslim IDP in the North Western Province of Sri Lanka: 
“We are in Puttalam, but the government says that we are the guests here; 
‘you cannot demand anything’. The north says, you belong here, but you are 
not in your territory so we cannot help you. . .. So [we are] people [who] are 
in between” (Brun, “Local Citizens” 386). This account underscores a funda- 
mental dilemma encountered by IDPs vis-a-vis their right to citizenship. The 
loss of home, and thereby a legal claim to a specific geopolitical space to be 
territorially rooted in, has resulted in a situation where the displaced subject 
can conveniently be disowned by the state. The subject’s minoritarian pos- 
ition—here, being Muslim—further facilitates the state’s disavowal. 

If citizenship is “a mechanism for allocating rights and claims through 
political membership” (Brysk and Shafir 3), IDPs’ exclusion from the nation- 
state makes them “noncitizens” who cannot claim what Hannah Arendt 
calls “a right to have rights” (294). This situation lays bare the paradoxical 
crisis of the “inalienable” nature of rights, as pointed out by Arendt in her 
1951 Origins of Totalitarianism. Despite their so-called inalienable nature, 
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rights depend on nation-states, for “the moment human beings lacked their 
own government and had to fall back upon their minimum rights, no au- 
thority was left to protect them and no institution was willing to guarantee 
them” (Arendt 288). Rights are unenforceable when people are no longer 
citizens of a sovereign state.’ In the present-day neoliberal national politics, 
inclusion and exclusion are inflected not only by nationalist sentiments but 
also by neoliberal interests that have seeped into modern democracies. IDPs 
who cannot productively contribute to the national economy can conven- 
iently be positioned outside the parameters of the nation’s “healthy” popula- 
tion.* Internal displacement is a sociopolitical form of disability inflected by 
ethnic and capitalist associations. From a neoliberal point of view, there is 
no “return on investment” since IDPs continue to be an impending econom- 
ic and security burden. For instance, speaking at the Sixtieth Session of the 
Executive Committee of the UN High Commission for Refugees in Geneva, 
Minister of Disaster Management and Human Rights Mahinda Samaras- 
ingha defended the postwar state’s legislative decisions to rigidly limit the 
mobility of IDPs, highlighting the government’s “responsibility to guarantee 
the human rights of the entirety of the Sri Lankan population” (“Govt 
Aware”). Invocation of human rights for military ends, as manifested in this 
instance, attests to a contradiction germane to the rights discourse, as point- 
ed out by Wendy Brown, that human rights are not only defenses against 
power but also tools of domination (459). 

The Sri Lankan state’s failure to protect IDP rights calls for INGO inter- 
ventions. INGOs have for the most part taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility to hold the state accountable for human rights violations and to bring 
visibility as well as solutions to the IDP crisis. The INGO work for IDPs, 
however, does not end with the mission of helping the subjects in need but is 
used to cement the indispensability of Western humanitarianism. For ex- 
ample, an October 2009 report published in the Forced Migration Review 
questions, “If the humanitarian community does not assist the IDPs, who 
will?” (“Sri Lanka” 5). This rhetorical question embodies the ethos of the 
human rights regime, which figures itself as the last hope available to the 
IDPs in the Global South. 


“Enough Reality for the West”? “Speechless Emissaries” 
and Etic Invocations of the Rights Discourse 


Being the self-proclaimed sole representative of the IDPs’ welfare crystal- 
lizes INGOs’ wish to become the “voice” of the subaltern community. As Bo 
Schack, senior protection officer of the United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees (UNHCR), Colombo, puts it, an important function of the UNHCR 
in Sri Lanka is “to carry the voice of the displaced” (104). Popular Western 
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reading practices tend to acknowledge nonfictional journalistic accounts 
that “give a voice to the voiceless” in the illiberal Global South, disclosing 
humanitarian intimacies expressed by the morally shocked West toward the 
pain of the other.’ Such intimacies are undeniably characterized by an im- 
balanced dynamic of power that positions the Western benefactor above the 
non-Western beneficiary, in turn elevating the West to a moral high ground. 
Therefore, while recognizing the value of INGO humanitarian work, it is 
also important not to disregard the West’s figuring of an ethical superiority 
at the expense of the rightless community. 

Writers and scholars have critically examined the West’s equivocal rep- 
resentations of non-Western subjects of human rights. Liisa H. Malkki main- 
tains that the term refugee in its Western-centric dominant usage denotes “an 
objectively self-delimiting field of study of anthropologists” and thus “an 
epistemic object in construction” (“Refugees and Exile” 496-497). In hu- 
manitarian universalism, the refugee becomes “an object of concern and 
knowledge for the ‘international community, and for a particular variety of 
humanism” whereby they cease to be individuals with unique identities but 
become “pure victims in general,” hence, “speechless emissaries” (Malkki, 
“Speechless Emissaries” 378). The evacuation of specificity and identity is 
part of “dehistoricization” that denies the subjects the capacity to continue 
as “historical actors.” Not only do they become “mute victims”; this process 
also “strip[s] from them the authority to give credible narrative evidence or 
testimony about their own condition in politically and institutionally conse- 
quential forums” (Malkki, “Speechless Emissaries” 378). Using a feminist 
lens, Maroussia Hajdukowski-Ahmed concurs with Malkki and identifies a 
gradual erosion of agency experienced by refugee women in their identity 
formation under the purview of hegemonic state and nonstate mediations. 
She calls it a process of “de-selving” in which they are being treated as “blank 
pages, as if they had no education, no occupation, or no life before” (39). 

If the very interventions to uplift perilous human conditions perpetuate 
further damage in an epistemic sense, such attempts—notwithstanding 
their altruistic ambitions—fall short of productivity. The accounts by Mal- 
kki and Hajdukowski-Ahmed present a collective critique leveled against the 
West’s imposition of its own values as the “universal standard” to make ob- 
servations, judgments, and adjudications about non-Western subaltern bod- 
ies and their spaces. Since the inception of the Rights of Man, critics have 
contested the universality of “man” centric to universal rights, with some 
concluding that it is “an exclusive category” (Maslan 361). It is a “certain 
conception of the human” that is not necessarily shared by all humans (Bal- 
four and Cadava 286). The notion of “man” in the universal human rights 
discourse then is an “exclusive” view of the modern human being that runs 
the risk of not being applicable to all humans universally and non-Western 
subjects in particular. 
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Read from the perspective of comparative rhetorician LuMing Mao, this 
is an “etic” way of invoking the rhetoric of human rights. An etic viewpoint 
undergirds an “outsider’s” way of approaching an alien culture and its lan- 
guage without paying careful attention to subtle valences and nuances that 
give shape and identity the culture and language in question. According to 
Mao, the Western rhetorical tradition that sustains a “language of opposi- 
tion” encourages rhetoricians to use it as the universal standard to identify 
deficiencies in non-Western traditions." Rhetoric of universal human rights 
follows a similar direction especially when rights are called on by the West 
on behalf of the Global South, or “sent abroad, along with medicine and 
clothes, to people deprived of medicine, clothes, and rights” (Ranciére 307). 
Within the “rhetorical universals” of human rights, the conflict-ridden 
Global South is cast as “deficient” in energy, guidance, and wherewithal to 
achieve equal humanity on its own. Western interventions that promise to 
restore the lost humanity are marked by such a “language of opposition’— 
one rooted in Orientalist thinking—and are often governed by etic under- 
standing of local culture, hence becoming attempts “from above.” Against 
this backdrop, Mao proposes “reflective encounters”—a hybrid rhetorical 
methodology grounded in an “etic/emic” approach. When studying non- 
Western rhetorical traditions “on their own terms,” one has to move from 
the etic approach to the emic approach so as to comprehend material and 
conditions native to those traditions (Mao 417-418). The etic/emic approach 
not only produces “reflective encounters” between the Western and non- 
Western rhetorical traditions and generates new levels of understanding but 
also occasions a productive interrogation of the Western (dominant) trad- 
ition, its privileged position, and its representations of the other (Mao 418). 
This model, when applied within a human rights discourse, responds to 
Malkki’s and Hajdukowski-Ahmed’s discontent with the Western epistemo- 
logical formations of the refugee. The two projects I wish to turn to now bear 
testimony to how displaced lives can be chronicled in more epistemologi- 
cally accountable ways. 


Handmade: Handcrafting Memories and Reclaiming Identities 


Handmade: Stories of Strength Shared through Recipes from the Women of Sri 
Lanka probes postwar legacies and human rights through the concept of 
food. Printed as a cookbook by Palmera,” it assembles recipes recollected by 
thirty-four internally displaced women from the Northern and Eastern 
Provinces, the regions most severely affected by the civil war. The partici- 
pants were asked to narrate from memory familiar recipes that they would 
prepare on a daily basis or for special occasions. The women’s narrative ac- 
counts are inevitably steeped in testimonies of the civil war capturing mem- 
ories of loss and displacement.’ The narration of everyday cuisine impels 
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them to lament their inability to prepare the food during the war and in the 
postwar period. It also enables them to ruminate on their resilience, in par- 
ticular to talk about how they made culinary compromises by using substi- 
tute ingredients or prepared comfort food to live through psychologically 
testing times. The Palmera editorial team has chronicled those anecdotes 
alongside the recipes, interspersed with graphic photographs of the cuisine 
prepared in a test kitchen. 

Handmade presents itself as more than a cookbook as explicit in its fo- 
calization of women’s hands, which produce the food. The cover depicts a 
pair of weatherbeaten hands cracking open an ariyatharam, a sweet made of 
ground rice—a gesture that welcomes the reader into a culinary world of 
creativity and labor. Hands signify labor, both in domestic and public spac- 
es, that women undertake for the upkeep of their families. On the other 
hand, hands symbolize self-defense, strength, dexterity, and, by extension, 
ability. In this sense, hands are a metonym for survival while the food they 
prepared during war and its aftermath becomes what Marianne Hirsch and 
Leo Spitzer call “testimonial objects”—artifacts that “carry memory traces 
from the past” (353). Handmade, read as a project premised on women’s 
storytelling, emphasizes the legitimacy of oral testimony in envisioning an 
archive of war, one that is constituted mainly by mnemonic components 
rather than empirical evidence. The recipes narrated by the women function 
as “anchors” of memory imbued with nostalgia for a prewar, predisplace- 
ment past. Among many examples provided in the cookbook, the account 
by a participant named Rajini is a good case in point. She “vividly recalls 
Pallai, a lush green land, rich with vegetables—thick, furry, lime-colored 
okra; glossy black and green eggplant; and an abundance of purple yam” 
(Palmera 212). Rajini’s bond with her arable land and memories of its lus- 
cious cultivations help her imaginatively transport herself to a temporality 
that is not maimed by violence. 

Rajini’s account reveals a nostalgic passage of memory unbolted by cu- 
linary memory. Critics have deliberated on multiple capacities enabled by 
nostalgia and food. For instance, writing about South Asian diasporic citi- 
zenships in Anglo-America, Anita Mannur recognizes that food functions 
as an “intellectual and emotional anchor” allowing an immigrant to look 
into “the desire to simultaneously embrace what is left of a past from which 
one is spatially and temporally displaced” (“Culinary Nostalgia” 11-12). 
Such yearnings for culinary-scapes, Mannur states, can be charted in “culi- 
nary nostalgia.” Nostalgia, however, is not always considered a dynamic exi- 
gency. As Mieke Bal points out, it is a “specific coloring of memory” that has 
often been denounced as unproductive, escapist, sentimental, regressive, and 
romanticizing, as it is a search for “an idyllic past that never was” (xi). Leo 
Spitzer opines otherwise and uses Maurice Halbwachs’s position that nostal- 
gia’s provision of an “escape from the present” is one of its merits to argue 
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for its productive impact on a survivors memory. He maintains, “As a ‘retro- 
spective mirage’ constructed through hindsight, nostalgic memory thus 
serves as an important comparative and, by implication, animating purpose. 
It sets up the positive from within the ‘world of yesterday’ as a model for 
creative inspiration, and possible emulation, within the ‘world of the here- 
and-now’” (92). Spitzer illustrates how nostalgic memory is useful to the 
community of Central European refugees who use nostalgic memory “as a 
creative tool of adjustment, helping to ease their cultural uprootedness and 
sense of alienation.” “Creatively reconfigured,” it is a “source thorough which 
they built a new communal culture and constructed a new collective iden- 
tity to serve their changed needs” (Spitzer 92). 

Spitzer’s observation of nostalgia can be yoked with Mannur’s “culinary 
nostalgia” in order to analyze Handmade’s mediation of IDP memories. By 
no means can experiences of a diasporic subject and an IDP be considered 
equal pairs for comparison. Therefore, it is with a critical awareness of fun- 
damental differences pertaining to class privilege, education, capital, social 
networking, mobility, and state protection that figure in the two contexts in 
relatively oppositional ways that I invoke Mannur’s and Spitzer’s scholarship. 
A racially marked diasporic subject and an IDP, however, do share a few 
paradigmatic traits. Both often find themselves in “in-between” locales 
where their identities and subjectivities are far from fixed. As such, both are 
searching for more stable identities with recourse to nostalgic memories of 
an original home/land. Both a diasporic subject immigrant and an IDP walk 
under the weight of their racial and ethnic minoritarian position in a socio- 
political climate that privileges the will of the racial and ethnic majorities. 
Furthermore, just as much as food provides a language for Asian Americans 
to negotiate their othered position in the American imagination (Mannur, 
Culinary Fictions 13), it provides a language for IDPs to articulate their sub- 
jectivities in postwar Sri Lanka. 

Mannur and Spitzer delineate the forging of community and citizenship 
away from original sites of home, ones held together by nostalgic memories. 
For Mannur, culinary trajectories offer potent avenues to inquire into mat- 
ters of survival and resilience of minoritarian subjects, thus forming “culi- 
nary citizenship’—that is, “a form of affective citizenship which grants 
subjects the ability to claim and inhabit subject positions via their relation- 
ship to food” (“Culinary Nostalgia” 13). The participants of Handmade con- 
stantly use their relationship to food to give meaning to their present-day 
existence. Take, for example, the following account by a woman who pres- 
ents a comparative temporal observation: 


In the days before the war we made our own rice flour, grinding the 
rice ourselves. Now we rely on packaged food and flours. We do not 
have the facilities to make the foods we used to make. ... We had our 
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own cows and fresh milk. Vegetable were in vast supply. Green man- 
goes and green bananas abounded, rice was so cheap. [Now f]resh 
fruits are expensive. Now we have processed foods, sodas, biscuits, 
Milo and juice. In those days children didn’t get as sick. We used a 
lot of herbal medicine like curry leaves. [Now] Kurakkan maa is low 
in stock. There is no saamai rice for diabetic people. Now they are 
just given medicines. (Palmera 115) 


Beneath her lamentation on the erasure of arable lands, animal husbandry, 
and prosperity that mark the pre-IDP life is a self-recognition of subjectivity 
anchored to a specific geopolitical history. This cannot simply be dismissed 
as an escapist account. It features a collective voice. Spitzer reminds us that 
nostalgic memory, by devising a bridge between a “self-in-present” and an 
image of a “self-in-past,” contributes to the reconstruction and continuity of 
individual and collective identity (92). Along these lines, the woman’s ac- 
count explains the constitution of her community’s identity as one informed 
by predisplacement memories. 

Some culinary memories enable alternative realities. Confined in heav- 
ily guarded IDP camps, the women’s mobility is scrutinized and regulated, 
but their memories are not. One participant of Handmade, for instance, nar- 
rates how food preparation helped her temporarily take her family to “an- 
other, more joyful world, outside of the camps” (Palmera 46). The woman 
forges emancipation through culinary creativity and “resettles” her family 
in a territory of her own design. The affective relationship she cultivates with 
food allows not only her family to carve out, claim, and inhabit identitarian 
positions (Mannur, Culinary Fictions 29). This is a form of citizenship that is 
constructed outside national, legal, and political boundaries. Hence, it is 
shielded from the intrusive eyes of the state and interference of its military 
apparatus. Identitarian positions facilitated by culinary citizenship allow 
displaced subjects to fixate themselves on specific historical and geopolitical 
locations via memory and to complicate popular notions of displacement. 
The women’s narratives accompanying their recipes in Handmade unravel 
possibilities of defining citizenship as one that is not necessary coeval with 
territorial inhabitance in the nation-state but one that can actively and cre- 
atively function in a mnemonic domain as well. 

The cookbook’s presentation of a dozen close-ups of hands that are mak- 
ing, holding, or offering the visually appealing food is a subversive move. For 
Mannur, dominant culinary cultural politics conveniently mask labor prac- 
tices underlying food production." Foregrounding the women who create 
the food, Handmade acknowledges not only the culinary tradition but also 
the displaced women who produce it. Whereas refugee women are conven- 
tionally “socialized to silence their own experience, needs, and pain” since 
they have to undertake multiple employment and caregiving functions 
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(Hajdukowski-Ahmed 47), culinary power elevates the displaced women to 
positions of agency. Along these lines, Handmade recognizes the indomi- 
table spirit with which the women survived the war and their memories 
before, during, and after the war. 


The Incomplete Thombu: Returning Home through 
Mnemonic Cartography 


For the postwar state and the international human rights regime, repatria- 
tion or reterritorialization is the “preferred” and “durable” solution for dis- 
placement. The development projects launched by the government with 
INGO aid to revive the formerly war-torn Northern and Eastern Provinces, 
namely Uthuru Vasanthaya (“Northern Spring”) and Negenehira Navodaya 
(“Eastern Revival”), primarily focused on demining, reconstruction, re- 
settlement of IDPs, housing, infrastructure improvement, regional economy, 
education, and transportation.’ The state and nonstate actors follow the pos- 
ition that resettlement or returning home is accomplished once IDPs return 
to physical structures that can be rebuilt if destroyed or renovated if dam- 
aged. Implicit in the postwar state’s account above is a notion of a “closure” 
to all the sociopolitical and economic issues pertaining to the civil war, a 
closure that is coeval with the defeat of the LTTE. The Ministry of Defense, 
for instance, in a 2011 report, makes claims about the government's success- 
ful handling of the IDP crisis, among other things: 


Today, Sri Lankans of all ethnicities, living in all parts of Sri Lanka, 
are free from LTTE terror and no longer live in a state of fear. Democ- 
racy is restored in the North and the East, the electoral process has 
been resuscitated after decades, internally displaced persons have been 
resettled in their homes, infrastructure is being restored, the economy 
has been revived, former armed groups have been disarmed and have 
joined the political process, child soldiers conscripted by the LTTE are 
back with their families, and other cadres who surrendered are being 
reintegrated into civilian life after rehabilitation. Sri Lankans have 
begun the process of rebuilding their lives and their country. (3) 


This report, however, has factual discrepancies. According to the Internal 
Displacement Monitoring Centre, an estimated 73,700 were living as IDPs 
as of July 2015. On the other hand, many Tamils cannot return to their for- 
mer home spaces even after the areas have been “liberated” and demined 
because they fall under military jurisdictions of “high security zones.”"® 

Set against this backdrop, Shanaathanan’s 2011 art project, The Incom- 
plete Thombu, probes an alternative methodology of reclaiming home for an 
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IDP. Having lived in Jaffna throughout the civil war, he has an emic perspec- 
tive on the changing cultural and political landscape of the North. He gath- 
ered eighty internally displaced subjects representing the Sinhala, Tamil, 
and Muslim communities in the North and assigned them the task of re- 
membering home and sketching a ground plan of what constitutes “home.” 
The participants’ immediate focus was on the nonexistent or inaccessible 
material structures of houses. But they also included other memorable land- 
marks such as shrines, wells, specific trees, orchards, and roads in their illus- 
tration as components of home. Equally important, they narrated specific 
memories of people anchored in their map. Shanaathanan then commis- 
sioned a surveyor to draw a professional plan based on each sketch. Third, 
he produced a monochrome artistic rendition with basic drawing material— 
pencil, sketch pen, or pastel—in response to original drawings. The Incom- 
plete Thombu presents the drawings from the three stages layered on each 
other, accompanied by an English-language translation of the oral accounts 
given by each subject while taking part in the project. 

Shanaathanan calls this activity “memory architecture” because to him, 
the damaged, bullet-ridden, and erased buildings are representative of those 
who dwelled in them (personal interview). Destruction of familiar sur- 
roundings, especially their architecture, Robert Bevan writes, can not only 
cause “a disorienting exile from the memories they have evoked” but also 
endanger one’s collective identity (13). Shanaathanan’s project then curates 
“perilous memories”—both “precarious and endangered memories in need 
of recuperation” and “memories that continue to generate a sense of danger” 
(Fujitani et al. 3)—in the case of IDPs whose historical subjectivities linked 
to their former homes and communities do not receive much import in the 
postwar state’s mandate. IDPs become instruments of postwar metanarra- 
tives in that they are seen as the living proof of the state’s humanitarian 
warfare against the LTTE.” In The Incomplete Thombu, the oral testimonies 
accompanying the hand-sketched plans constitute a mnemonic archive that 
supplements officialized archives of war. The artist’s lexical use of “thombu” 
harks back to the colonial archive shaped by historical violence. Derived 
from the Greek word tomos (“large book”), thombu is a word coined by the 
former Dutch colonizer to refer to a public land registry (Raking Leaves).'* 
Shanaathanan’s summoning of a colonial vocabulary in naming the compi- 
lation of postwar memories mirrors a paradigm of power between the Dutch 
colonizer and the postwar Sri Lankan state. The title, The Incomplete Thom- 
bu, suggests that similar to the former colonial ruler’s inadequate under- 
standing of Ceylonese citizenship, the postwar state has a limited view of 
IDP experiences, which it sees as territorially defined. 

Quite the contrary, the IDP participants of Shanaathanan’s project un- 
pack the notion of home as a concept that cannot be confined in one defini- 
tional possibility. The sketching activity encourages them to deliberate on 
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different meanings of home. For instance, one participant says, “Home 
means brothers, sisters, relatives and friends. In Jaffna we lived very closely 
in neighboring streets. Now we are scattered all around Sri Lanka, after 
being expelled from our home town in 1990. I came back to Jaffna after my 
stay in Kurunegala. But Iam alone here. I miss my neighbourhood. I do not 
think that we can recover the social network we once had” (Shanaathanan 
18). For another, “A home means blood connection” (Shanaathanan 57). For 
some participants, home is a sentiment anchored in nostalgic prewar mem- 
ories: “I lost all my toys that P’'d keep since I was a child and all the glass 
bangles that I had kept in wooden boxes. I have since rebuilt my house but 
there are no toys and bangles to call it home” (Shanaathanan 74). These ac- 
counts reveal that home is not merely a physical structure but a composite, 
kaleidoscopic entity that holds memories, emotional bonds, nostalgic attach- 
ments, and community together. Once the multidimensional pieces that 
hold home together are disseminated, it is not easy to reassemble them into 
the home’s original shape. Even if IDPs are able to return to their former 
land, they become “stranger[s] on [their] own street,” to echo one participant 
(Shanaathanan 80). In this light, postwar state and nonstate endeavors to 
rebuild and resettle IDPs fall short of bringing the lives of IDPs back to how 
things were before. 

The IDPs’ discontentment—or the feeling of “incompletion’—stemming 
from their inability to reclaim home contests the state’s stance about the 
military conclusion as a closure to the ethnic conflict. Whereas the main- 
stream postwar discourse catalogues war survivors as either displaced or 
resettled, Shanaathanan considers refugeeness a state of flux—or as Malkki 
calls it, “a matter of becoming” (“Speechless Emissaries” 381)—that involves 
a perpetual struggle with location and identity, dispossession and belonging, 
here and there. As such, their identities are always in the making as some 
cannot come to terms with loss and simply move on while others refuse to 
forget. The following account exemplifies this dilemma: “The anxiety, long- 
ing, suffering and temporariness is my reality. Recently we were allowed to 
see our property. I did not go because I do not have the heart to see it. After- 
wards I came to know that it is empty and without a roof. The only thing that 
survived was a murungai tree near the well” (Shanaathanan 50). The reflec- 
tion evinces the impossibility of closure for an IDP burdened by the weight 
of trauma etched in memories of lost home spaces. Trauma, “a blow... to the 
tissue of the mind” (Erikson 183), imprisons survivors to history (Caruth 5). 
Since the traumatic event is not “fully assimilated” at the time but experi- 
enced belatedly, the subject experiences it in “repeated possession” (Caruth 5). 
Similarly, Bessel A. van der Kolk and Onno van der Hart (via L. L. Langer) 
see trauma as a “permanent duality” between the present and the past. In the 
postwar era, the topic of the psychological impact of war on IDPs has, for the 
most part, woefully fallen through the cracks of the mainstream state and 
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nonstate interventions, which focus primarily on infrastructure develop- 
ment.” Jane Derges, in her examination of postconflict recovery in Sri Lanka, 
writes that for many survivors, “it was ultimately unhelpful to focus exclu- 
sively on their experience of past trauma, which they felt powerless to ‘come 
to terms with’ or address in a satisfactory way” (115). More than recovery, she 
adds, being able to continue with life in a practical sense is a problem for 
them (Derges 115). In this light, Shanaathanan’s project is both a metacom- 
mentary on the incompleteness of the state and nonstate mandates that fail 
to recognize the mental health of the IDPs and an endeavor to attend to this 
gap by alternative means—thorough artistic curation of trauma. 

Psychologists and theorists of trauma have emphasized the significance 
for a trauma survivor to integrate and assimilate traumatic memories 
through narration. Pierre Janet through his groundbreaking experiments in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries distinguished between or- 
dinary/narrative memory and traumatic memory. Whereas ordinary mem- 
ory is integrated with other experiences and thus becomes an aspect of social 
life, traumatic memory has no social component, nor is it flexible or variable 
(van der Kolk and van der Hart 163). To Dori Laub, narration and survival 
are mutually dependent (63). “Avoiding traumatic memories leads to stagna- 
tion in the recovery process,” writes Judith Lewis Herman (176). Distress- 
ingly, in the case of postwar Sri Lanka, the state’s adamant prohibitions 
geared toward survivor memories that contest the state’s humanitarian war- 
fare do not grant a safe space for the IDPs to engage with their memories.” 
The commemoration of the dead in the former war zones is strictly scrutin- 
ized as Tamils are prohibited to pay tribute to their fallen relatives who were 
members of the LTTE.” 

Against the backdrop of these official commandments, The Incomplete 
Thombu facilitates a narrative platform for the IDPs to voice their officially 
repressed memories and act on them. The following testimony by a subject 
whose father was killed while in the service of the LTTE is particularly note- 
worthy at this juncture. The only tangible object that embodied the memory 
of the father was a photograph presented to the family by the LTTE as a 
token of honor. But “when we were displaced in the last phase of the civil 
war, we were afraid to carry the portrait with us. So we carefully buried it 
near the coconut tree. When we were allowed to resettle in our house we 
found that the photograph was missing. When we were displaced we lost all 
our photo albums. Now we do not have a single photograph of our father” 
(Shanaathanan 27). The surviving family members are not eligible to com- 
memorate the father, who was an enemy of the state. Family photographs, 
Marianne Hirsch writes, are instrumental in bridging transgenerational dis- 
tance and separation and in facilitating identification and affiliation (38). As 
such, the loss of the father’s photograph in the above testimony is not only a 
material erasure but also the dispossession of the key to a temporal and af- 
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fective premise. Shanaathanan’s art project, however, opens an avenue for 
them to recognize and commemorate the memory of the father. By narrating 
the loss of the photograph amid many other losses, the subject acts on the 
officially and nationally taboo memory and, in this fashion, carves out an 
archival space for it. Thereby a relationship is forged with the nonexistent 
subjectivity of the historically nontraceable relative. 

This enabling capacity of memory reveals an extension of the performa- 
tive power of memory. In a manner similar to culinary citizenship, in which 
nostalgic memory is mediated to forge subjectivity in Handmade, here trau- 
matic memories are invoked to revamp the missing links. Shanaathanan’s 
project allows the participant to perform memories, first in a literal sense by 
sketching them out and second by constructing subjectivities in relation to 
those memories. Not only do such “acts of memory” allow them to invent an 
“imagined community”; they also encourage the subjects to renegotiate their 
lived condition by transcending their default status as “speechless emissar- 
ies.” This is a mnemonic form of citizenship that permits them to reclaim 
and inhabit currently nonexistent and inaccessible homes. It both “reselves” 
and “rehistoricizes” the subject, to revisit Malkki’s and Hajdukowski- 
Ahmed’s call. Shanaathanan reveals that the participants commended the 
“therapeutic” nature of his approach, which was distinctly different from 
state and nonstate “interrogation methods” (personal interview). In this 
fashion, the project also lays a stepping stone toward a psychological inter- 
vention aimed at healing. 


“Righting” Rights and Mnemonic Citizenships 


In tune with Arendt’s position that the fundamental deprivation of human 
rights is primarily evident in “the deprivation of a place in the world which 
makes opinions significant and actions effective” (293), it is safe to say that 
the crisis of IDP rights—their loss of subjectivity, which makes them a lia- 
bility in the postwar state’s agenda and “mute victims” in the Western non- 
state humanitarian perspective—is fundamentally a crisis emanating from 
the loss of home and community. When belonging to one’s community is 
threatened, Arendt adds, “something much more fundamental than free- 
dom and justice . . . is at stake” (293). Accordingly, measures geared toward 
restoration of IDP rights must begin with enabling the displaced subjects to 
reclaim home, which is not coeval with mere resettlement or repatriation. 
Such measures must also be engineered to rebuild and foster communities 
for individuals to reforge their fractured social and cultural networks. The 
postwar state’s maintenance of IDP internment camps for the sake of na- 
tional security further alienates the individuals and exacerbates the human 
rights crisis. Its resettlement endeavors are further tainted by postwar mili- 
tarism, which precludes the repatriated subjects from reconnecting with 
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their social and cultural roots. On the other hand, the human rights regime’s 
involvement has brought about positive changes by making legible human 
rights violations that continue unabated in the postwar era. However, its 
top-to-bottom approach has often failed to grant equal humanity to IDPs. It 
would not be an overstatement to say that the IDP crisis has in fact aug- 
mented the INGOs’ humanitarian ethos. These dynamics of rights activism 
are questioned by Palmera’s Handmade and Shanaathanan’s The Incomplete 
Thombu. By means of their participant-centric methodology, both projects 
organically utilize the performative power of memory in empowering cap- 
acities. Both projects make repressed trauma “narratable,” which critics rec- 
ognize as a crucial step toward healing. Revamped selfhood enables the 
participants to renegotiate their existence as agentive subjects and envision 
a state of belonging vis-a-vis home, place, and culture. It is a position in- 
formed by mourning, for only through mourning can the traumatized sub- 
ject “feel autonomous” (Herman 188, 205, 133). This newfound subjectivity 
elevates them to a level where they are judged no longer by their default 
status as “mute victims” but by their own actions and opinions. 

Mnemonic citizenship holds that the humanitarian accountability of the 
West does not end with their financial and material support of IDPs. It also 
extends toward the act of cultivating an epistemologically responsible en- 
counter with the subject, one where the benefactor has to acknowledge intri- 
cacies of the beneficiary’s cultures, identities, histories, and subjectivities 
that are very much alive and active in mnemonic domains. In this sense, 
Handmade and The Incomplete Thombu call for what Mao terms an “etic/ 
emic” approach that pushes the etic invocations of the Western human rights 
discourse toward an emic framework. Such a model lays the groundwork for 
a “just membership,” which Seyla Benhabib sees as the core principle of a 
cosmopolitan theory of justice (3).” It also offers a way to think through the 
inherent “perplexities” of what Spivak calls “righting wrongs,” a process that 
in postwar Sri Lanka remains unsettled. 
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NOTES 

1. Ethnic fissures between the Sinhalese and Tamil communities can be traced 
back to the late British colonial era. After Ceylon (to be renamed “Sri Lanka” in 1972) 
obtained independence from the British Empire in 1948, violent, ethnically nuanced 
clashes erupted between the majoritarian Sinhalese and minoritarian Tamils in 1956, 
1958, 1977, and 1981. The civil war between the Sri Lankan government and the LTTE 
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officially broke out in 1983 in the wake of the “Black July” riots—the state-sanctioned 
pogrom of Tamils. Where the government had been following a mandate favoring the 
Sinhalese Buddhist majority population over the ethnic minorities, Tamils, Muslims, 
and Burghers (Dutch descendants), the LTTE claimed to represent the interests of the 
Tamil community. After twenty-six years of warfare punctuated by several unsuccess- 
ful cease-fire agreements made in 1985 (followed by the failed deployment of an Indian 
peacekeeping force), 1994, and 2002, the government forces declared victory over the 
LTTE on May 18, 2009, by killing the LTTE leader Velupillai Prabhakaran, thus bring- 
ing an official closure to the civil war. 

2. Here, I follow the definition by the Office of the United Nations High 
Commission for Human Rights that identifies IDPs as “persons who have been forced 
to flee their homes suddenly or unexpectedly in large numbers, as a result of armed 
conflict, internal strife, systematic violations of human rights or natural or man-made 
disasters; and who are within the territory of their own country” (Deng 3). 

3. lunderstand the “international human rights regime” in line with Seyla Benhabib’s 
use of the phrase in reference to “a set of interrelated and overlapping global and regional 
regimes that encompass human rights treaties as well as customary international law or 
international ‘soft law” (7). The soft law pertains to international agreements that are not 
treaties and hence not covered by the Vienna Convention. In this chapter, “mainstream” 
human rights activism is understood as mediations by powerful actors of the inter- 
national human rights regime, specifically, international nongovernmental organizations 
(INGOs) such as the United Nations Human Rights Council (UNHRC), United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR), Amnesty International, and Human Rights 
Watch. They are well funded by the global/international humanitarian community, 
receive visibility locally and internationally, and have a wider scope of influence by virtue 
of their ties with nation-states as well as other INGOs. 

4. In the absence of official statistics about the victims of the violence that was 
programmed and systematically executed by Sinhalese mobs with the state’s patron- 
age, sources vary in their calculation of casualties. Robert Muggah puts the figure of 
Sri Lankan and estate Tamils’ internal displacement at 15,000, while V. Suryanarayan 
says nearly 100,000 Tamils were displaced within Colombo alone. With reference to 
the UNHCR data, Muggah further notes that an estimated 130,000 Sri Lankan Tamils 
sought de facto refugee status in India between 1983 and 1985. Sri Lankan refugees in 
Tamil Nadu exceeded 210,000 by 1987. Sri Lankan Tamils with better social networks 
and financial status sought refuge in the West, and between 1983 and 1999, at least 
256,000 sought asylum in Western Europe (Muggah 142). 

5.See Brun, “Reterritorializing the Relationship” 20; Amirthalingam and 
Lakshman, “Financing of Internal Displacement” 405. 

6. See Amirthalingam and Lakshman, “Impact of Displacement” 29; “Sri Lanka: A 
Question of Rights” 4; and Wassel 8. 

7.In The Origins of Totalitarianism, Arendt delves into the “perplexities” inher- 
ent in the figuring of the “abstract” human being in the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man and Citizen—the 1789 charter outlining human freedom and “inalienable rights” 
every man inherits for being human—that emerged against the backdrop of the French 
Revolution. Arendt takes issue with the conceptualization of “an ‘abstract’ human 
being who seemed to exist nowhere” as the source and the ultimate goal of those rights 
(288). No authority or laws were enacted to protect them because “all laws were sup- 
posed to rest upon them” (287). However, the refugee crisis laid bare the dependence of 
rights on nation-states. 
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8. Julie Avril Minich writes that the nation is configured as “a whole, nondisabled 
body” whose health must be safeguarded against “external pollutants,” which include 
immigrants, citizens labelled with disabilities and diseases, and those marked by racial- 
ized and sexual minoritarian identities (2). For a postwar nation, IDPs are a potential 
“pathogen” or “parasite” that feeds on its healthy national body for sustenance, adding 
“dead weight” to its economy. 

9. A case in point is Rohini Mohan’s 2014 nonfictional account The Seasons of 
Trouble: Life amid the Ruins of Sri Lanka’s Civil War, which is supposedly based on her 
reporting of the Sri Lankan war to Western media conglomerates such as the New York 
Times and CNN-IBN. The book was hailed as a successful humanitarian intervention 
by Western critics. Jon Lee Anderson of the New Yorker called it “a modern tragedy 
of truly epic proportions. Haunting and unforgettable,” while Adrian Chen of Slate 
viewed it as a “remarkable feat of empathy.” The Economist admired it for “giving voice 
to the voiceless” (“Giving Voice”). 

10. For example, in 1791, Olympe de Gouges interpreted “man” literally as a gen- 
dered term, thus excluding women. In 1844, Karl Marx saw “man” as a bourgeois subject 
(Maslan 361). 

11. Mao observes that the Western rhetorical tradition relies on a “deficiency” 
model according to which non-Western cultures lack rhetorical traditions. It also iden- 
tifies Western-centric “rhetorical universals” that can be applied across other cultures 
(401). This deficiency model has “pitfalls,” Mao claims, as it standardizes the Western 
rhetorical tradition as the only rhetorical tradition in the world (407). The etic use is 
premised on a Western/Oriental duality and is imposed by the West on non-Western 
cultures from outside without recognizing nuances and intricacies inherent in the latter. 

12. Palmera, an Australia-based grassroots NGO that uses crowdsourcing, per- 
ceives itself as a “for-purpose” organization with a humanitarian mission. It has 
launched a number of small-scale projects in northern and eastern Sri Lanka with the 
objective of bolstering self-sufficiency and entrepreneurship among women. It also 
provides farmers with training in business, banking, horticulture, farming, and water 
management to improve rural economies severely affected by the civil war. 

13. My understanding of testimony is informed, on the one hand, by Dori Laub’s 
recognition of the threefold levels of witnessing in the context of the Holocaust experi- 
ence, namely “the level of being a witness to oneself within the experience” (the IDPs are 
witnesses to themselves through the course of survival), “the level of being a witness to 
the testimonies of others” (the participants see their own accounts in conversation with 
others in the final project), and “the level of being a witness to the process of witnessing 
itself” (the IDPs are not only narrators but also witnesses to the process of their memo- 
ries being sketched out) (61-62). On the other hand, I follow Judith Lewis Herman’s 
stance that trauma story, in its telling, becomes a testimony. Herman, via Inger Agger 
and Soren Jensen, sees testimony as constitutive ofa private dimension that is confes- 
sional and spiritual and a public dimension that is political and juridical (181). Testimony 
transforms the trauma story into a “new story” that enables the survivor as it replaces 
the former narrative about “shame and humiliation” with one about “dignity and virtue” 
(Mollica, qtd. in Herman 181). 

14. Situated within the South Asian diasporic culinary tradition, Mannur’s critique 
is levied against the West’s celebration of ethnic cuisine via “multiculturalism” while 
denying the racially marked creator of the food equal humanity in the white-dominant 
public space: “What makes CTM (chicken tikka masala) acceptable on British tables 
when the same Indian bodies that produce CTM are not welcome to sit at the table with 
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the British?” (Culinary Fictions 4). Mannur’s critique can be productively applied to 
Western reading and viewing practices pertaining to understanding “ethnic” food from 
conflict-ridden regions in the Global South that are challenged through cookbooks and 
food documentaries. 

15. According to a “performance report” published by the Ministry of Economic 
Development, 320 projects with an estimated value of Rs. 12,284.49 million were 
approved for 2010 under the Uthuru Wasanthaya development program. Together with 
INGO-funded programs, the state prides itself in achieving a 93.6 percent progress in 
all development projects in the North. Areas covered by these projects include infra- 
structure development, demining, resettlement, housing, water supply, agriculture, 
irrigation, education, and restoration of livelihood, among others (24-26). With a 
total investment of Rs. 5,311.62 million for 2010, Negenahira Navodaya focused on 
areas such as demining, reconstruction and rehabilitation of infrastructure facilities, 
development of livelihood for resettled people, transportation, fisheries, irrigation, and 
education in the Eastern Province (37-38). Foreign-funded programs totaling an allo- 
cation of Rs. 4651.53 million had similar areas of interest (39). 

16. High security zones are spatial units established by the armed forces in areas 
that were deemed vulnerable to higher risks of incursion or infiltration by the LTTE. 
Originally designed to protect the government forces from LTTE artillery attacks in 
Jaffna of the Northern Province, high security zones expanded throughout the North 
and the East to give protection to transport corridors, military encampments, and vil- 
lages (Muggah 155). Robert Muggah, in his study of relocation failures throughout the 
war, recognizes high security zones as a direct cause for displacement, dispossession of 
property, and restrictions of mobility of certain populations, thus preventing individ- 
uals and households from returning or resettling (155). 

17. I owe this insight to Yén Lé Espiritu’s position about refugees of the Vietnam 
War. She writes that in the U.S. political imaginary, Vietnamese refugees have become 
“an antidote to the ‘rescue and liberation’ myths and memories” (1). 

18. The Dutch ruled Sri Lanka from 1658 to 1796 before the British imperialism. 

19. Caruth identifies posttraumatic stress disorder (PTSD) as “a symptom of hist- 
ory”: “The traumatized . . . carry an impossible history within them, or they become 
themselves the symptom of a history that they cannot entirely process.” To be trauma- 
tized is “to be possessed by an image or event.” It cannot simply be called “a distortion 
of reality” (5). 

20. In addition to the astounding lack of official data available in the public domain, 
trauma and psychological disorders experienced by IDPs and war-affected communities 
in Sri Lanka have not received sufficient coverage. The first comprehensive study focus- 
ing on adult Muslims affected by conflict-induced prolonged displacement in north- 
western Sri Lanka was conducted in 2011. It found an 18.8 percent prevalence of any 
common mental disorder among the study population with somatoform disorder (14.0 
percent) followed by other depressive syndromes (7.3 percent) (Siriwardhana et al. 4). 

21. The postwar state has named May, the month in which the government forces 
eliminated the LTTE, “War Heroes Commemoration Month” to celebrate and pay “trib- 
ute to the memory and recognition of invaluable services of War Heroes to the Nation” 
(“National War Hero”). Those who are not cast as “heroes”—in particular, Tamil civil- 
ians and IDPs—are thus officially excluded from these commemorative practices. 

22. See “Sri Lanka Bans Remembrance”; “Sri Lanka Blocks Tamil Memorials”; 
Aneez and Sirilal. Even with the end of the Rajapaksa regime in 2015, the situation has 
not progressed (“Jaffna Fears Remembering”). 
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23. Benhabib argues that a cosmopolitan theory of justice needs to be driven by a 
vision of just membership rather than just distribution on a global scale (3). 
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Toward an Aesthetics and Erotics of 
Nonsovereign Rights in Okinawa 


MAYUMO INOUE 


n his lecture on January 26, 1976, Michel Foucault illustrated the constitu- 

tive collusion between disciplinary and sovereign powers administered by 

the state and called for an invention of “a new right”: “The right of sover- 
eignty and disciplinary mechanics are in fact the two things that constitute— 
in an absolute sense—the general mechanisms of power in our society. Truth 
to tell, if we are to struggle against disciplines, or rather against disciplinary 
power, in our search for a nondisciplinary power, we should not be turning 
to the old right of sovereignty; we should be looking for a new right that is 
both antidisciplinary and emancipated from the principle of sovereignty” 
(“Society Must Be Defended” 39-40). As is well known, in his subsequent 
lecture course now published as Security, Territory, Population, Foucault 
adds yet another mechanism of power that aims to regulate and normalize 
the aggregate flow of obediently productive bodies to his notion of sovereign 
and disciplinary state powers. With the gradual advent of regulatory power, 
the “triangle” that has “population as its main target and apparatuses of se- 
curity” reactivates the necessity for both sovereign and disciplinary powers 
of the state even more acutely (143). As Foucault goes on to argue, this “gov- 
ernmentalization of the state” is determined by and is an attempt to regulate 
politico-economic forces internal and external to its limit (145). More specif- 
ically, Foucault discusses “police” as an assemblage of legislative, economic, 
diplomatic, police, and military apparatuses that would ensure the mainten- 
ance of both “the space of inter-state competition” and the intrastate politic- 
al order and productive force. Such interstate police and intrastate policing 
constitute the global field of politico-economic power (410).! 
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Situated within this global field of inter- and intrastate power, Foucault’s 
call to critically reinvent “rights” against or outside the parameters of the 
political fiction that circuitously legitimates both the sovereign power of the 
state and the nativist foundation called the citizen resounds with a sense of 
urgency.? How might we interrupt what he calls “the subject-to-subject 
cycle” that the state-sponsored rights discourse often institutionalizes in 
order to stabilize the subordinating relations between the nation-state and 
the citizen (“Society Must Be Defended” 43)? 

I begin my essay on the possibility of “human rights” in the territory 
known today as Okinawa by way of Foucault’s discussion of a new right that 
is nonsovereign, nondisciplinary, and, by extension, nonregulatory precisely 
because, as I argue below, the desire to imagine Okinawa as somehow a pre- 
political substrate where cultural uniqueness precedes discourse and power 
obscures its production as a site to discipline, regulate, and at times enforce 
the deaths of differently racialized lives of people who inhabit its islands. To 
put the matter more simply, Okinawa has never been a prepolitical entity 
whose presence as territory or community is uncontestable.? Rather, its ar- 
chipelago was constituted as a racialized space of disciplinary and regula- 
tory extraction within the imperial world through a series of interstate 
diplomatic treaties, wars, and events. These include the Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce between the United States and Ryukyu in 1854, Meiji Japan’s 
disposition of Ryukyu and the founding of Okinawa Prefecture between 
1872 and 1879, the establishment of the United States Military Government 
of the Ryukyu Islands in 1945 (the U.S. Civil Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands from 1950), and the archipelago’s so-called reversion to Japan in 
1972.* Each time the space we now refer to as Okinawa is constituted as 
“Ryukyu” or “Okinawa,” the space is effectuated as the quasi-nation form 
that mediates the global flow of politico-economic forces that are internal 
and external to its limit and serves as a space of “policing” in the Foucauld- 
ian sense within the interstate space of capitalist and military powers. 

To discuss the issue of human rights critically in Okinawa today thus 
necessarily entails a critique of the triangulation of sovereign, disciplinary, 
and regulatory powers across the global space, the powers that need to be 
mediated locally by the nation-state form. That is to say, a critically viable 
reimagination of human rights—more or less equivalent to Foucault’s invo- 
cation of “new right”—requires us to call into question the intimate collusion 
or homology between U.S. imperialism’s active production of local nation- 
state forms in East Asia and local nationalist desires to govern themselves by 
positing their own “populations” as the target and apparatus of discipline, 
control, and death.® This essay attempts to offer an interpretation of two 
aesthetic texts—a film and a poem—that labor to articulate an emergent 
notion of rights. From the outset, their explorations of such rights by way of 
humor, erotics, and images necessarily call into question the centrality of the 
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state as the primary purveyor of protective rights for the very bodies it seeks 
to discipline, regulate, and at times kill. 


Male Detective and Sex Workers in Let Him Rest in Peace 


In a certain sense, it is not surprising that a sustained critique of the inter- 
state policing of lives in Okinawa appears in a filmic work that at once ad- 
heres to and extends the generic protocols of hard-boiled fiction. Director 
Sai Yoichi’s early feature-length film Let Him Rest in Peace (Tomoyo shizu- 
kani nemure, 1985) narrativizes a former medical doctor’s attempt to expose 
the local developer’s scheme to turn the fictitious municipality of Tamari in 
northern Okinawa into a tourist site by way of bribing the local police and 
leaders. The film’s politically allegorical dimension is further foregrounded 
as Sai decides to shoot the scenes of Tamari in Henoko, an actual coastal 
community in Nago city that has been partially occupied by the U.S. Marine 
Corps’ Camp Schwab since 1956 and has been the proposed site for the new 
U.S. Marine Corps base since 1996. Moreover, since the film’s central plot 
revolves around the protagonist’s attempt to save the rundown residential 
hotel for female prostitutes from closure, Let Him Rest in Peace also prob- 
lematizes the U.S. military’s extralegal management of its sexual labor re- 
gime and the local population’s disavowal of the latter as a threat to the 
health of the race. 

Released approximately ten years before both the U.S. Department of 
Defense’s 1995 East Asia strategy report, which called for fortifying U.S.-led 
bilateral and multilateral security initiatives in East Asia, and the U.S.-Japan 
joint publication of the SACO (Special Action Committee on Okinawa) final 
report, which used the rhetoric of “reduced burden on Okinawa’ as part of 
its attempt to legitimize new base construction in northern parts of the is- 
land including Henoko, Let Him Rest in Peace offers a prescient critique of 
both multilateral militarism and local developmentalism, two discourses 
that, despite their seeming opposition, remain subtended by the logic of a 
racialized local population as the participant in and object of inter- and in- 
trastate policing. While Okinawa’s broadly popular anti-land expropriation 
struggle in the early to mid-1950s against the ruling American military ap- 
paratus eventually gave an impetus to the islands’ “reversion” to Japan in 
May 1972, that very reversion effectuated a further proliferation of the legal 
protocols and diplomatic conventions instituted in Okinawa by the United 
States across the territory of Japan that now includes the Okinawa Prefec- 
ture. These protocols and conventions include the U.S. military’s virtually 
free use of its bases in Japan, the transportation of nuclear weapons into and 
out of Japan, the implementation of the Special Measures Laws that allow 
extralegal expropriation of land for further base construction, and the in- 
creasingly seamless operation of the U.S. military and Japan’s Self-Defense 
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Forces.° As we will see, the film unfolds its critique of such a logic of popula- 
tion, race, and racism through an aesthetic exploration of nonfoundational 
rights that arise at the limit of linguistic articulation and imagist vision. 

Sai’s film follows the grammar of hard-boiled fiction in order to index 
instances of quasi-negativity that continue to slip away from the statistical 
and panoptical gaze of the state and capital in postreversion Okinawa. Be- 
cause its protagonist, Shindo Takeshi (played by Fuji Tatsuya), is a former 
university medical doctor who was fired after making a mistake in surgery, 
he can perform the role of a disempowered hero who is intellectually astute 
enough to critique both the police and the local developer, marginalized 
enough to be ironic about these institutions, and able to control his physical 
strength so as to resort to minimal violence only when necessary. Shindo 
thus initially seems to embody quite well the various aspects of a typical 
hard-boiled male hero: his critical distance from corporate capitalism, phan- 
tasmic identification with other outlaws, and skepticism toward collective 
forms of labor as the target of discipline and control. Shindo’s detective work 
in and around the police station or the developer’s building at night and his 
often taciturn recognition of the injustice wrought on ordinary people in 
Tamari/Henoko reveal a certain movement of thought that emerges at the 
limit of his speech and vision. As if to echo Deleuze’s interpretation of Fou- 
cault’s critique of stratified power, the film deploys “blind word” and “mute 
vision” until it reveals a disjunctive border between incomplete articulation 
and finite vision, a limit at which a certain critical thought could arise (Fou- 
cault 65). It is in the gaps of language and the lacunae of vision where the 
film’s male and female characters begin to sense forces that are irreducible 
to the types of knowledge that are formalized as mutually “exterior” strata 
of power. As Deleuze further writes, “if seeing and speaking are forms of 
exteriority,” thinking addresses itself to an outside of such strata that does 
not yet have its form in words or vision (87). 

But if the critical kernel of hard-boiled fiction as a genre can be found in 
its ambivalent relation to the logic of economic rationality, which the genre’s 
hero usually despises and occasionally partakes in, and to the themes of 
sexuality and affectivity that are often condensed in the disavowed figure of 
femme fatale, Let Him Rest in Peace deforms these conventions.’ First, the 
film significantly widens the thematic parameter of the genre by implicitly 
treating militarism as a constitutively transnational form of sovereign power 
that becomes palpable only as a micropolitics in and of Tamari/Henoko. The 
seemingly local matrix of race, gender, and class materializes in the town’s 
landscape within the larger flow of power and capital on a transnational 
scale, spatially figuring and configuring these subjects in places such as bars, 
hotels, a police station and its detention facility, and the military base. While 
the film shows the presence of the U.S. Marine Corps in Okinawa only once 
in its lengthy title sequence, it tacitly demonstrates that the entire physical 
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environment of Tamari/Henoko is constituted as a militarized environment, 
constructed to guarantee the efficient and free movement of the U.S. military 
within Okinawa and across the globe. Second—and crucially—this milita- 
rized landscape is contiguous to the red-light district of Tamari/Henoko, 
which U.S. soldiers frequent in order to engage in “R&R,” or “rest and recu- 
peration,” and to somehow reproduce themselves as valuably masculinized 
military personnel. If Shindo’s car that approaches Tamari/Henoko on the 
arching military road at the beginning of the film delineates the spatial de- 
limitation of militarized space, his retracing of this infrastructural line par- 
tially deforms the very line, indicating the possibility that many others 
might also produce such a lineation that gradually deviates from the norms 
of the line and draws its own tangential flight from it. 

Shindo’s encounter with the female sex workers and the men who seek 
to survive economically in Tamari/Henoko hint that such tangents of flight 
can be drawn at multiple locations in the township of Tamari/Henoko. A 
gendered division of labor into the base and the bars is mediated by one 
group of people whose passive wish to overcome their dependence on the 
military economy now only amounts to their subservience to developmental 
capitalism. More specifically, the presence of U.S. soldiers and female pros- 
titutes—both of whom are predominant as so-called outsiders—occurs in 
relation to the figuration of a mainstream local population. Such a figuration 
concurrently emerges as an agent of local economic development, which in 
turn becomes the ineluctable target of biopolitical discipline and control. As 
sociologist Tomoyoshi Doi’s appositely Foucauldian study on the postwar 
legislation of the tripartite categories of population—“U.S. military person- 
nel,” “Ryukyuan residents,” and “resident non-Ryukyuans”—tells us, the 
U.S. military’s occupying apparatus in Okinawa implemented a two-pronged 
administrative mechanism whereby its Ryukyu Command regulated the 
movement of its own personnel in and out of the occupied territory and the 
United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Islands (USCAR)—the 
military’s civil administrative branch—oversaw the border control for 
“Ryukyuan residents” and “resident non-Ryukyuans” since 1954 (“Bei toch- 
ika”). As Doi sums up the consequence of such a pairing of the interstate 
space of war and the intrastate space of economic development, “the legisla- 
tive structure that managed the ‘resident non-Ryukyuans’ came to constitute 
a political realm in which two lines of force intersected, i.e., one that insti- 
tuted the thorough separation between the occupiers and the occupied and 
the other that governed the local residents as they were produced as the 
‘national’ subjects” (“Bei tochika”). As Doi points out elsewhere, despite 
stark material and political differences between the occupying U.S. military 
personnel and the local “Ryukyuan” population, both entities gradually con- 
stituted themselves as the groups that were differently engaged in and regu- 
lated by what Foucault calls “inter-state police” (Doi, “Amami henkanji”; 
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Foucault, Security, Territory, Population 410). That is, the U.S. military’s 
global mission to forcibly “police” those who do not adhere to its protocols 
of productivity and docility is reflected by local “Ryukyuan” elites’ desire to 
manage a nation-state form that could discipline its labor force and aggre- 
gate such docile bodies as a population.’ 

Female sex workers in Okinawa thereby constitute a limited figuration 
of people only against whom the more majoritarian categories such as the 
Ryukyuan men and women and American military personnel can be stabi- 
lized. Their labor as sexual workers was legally prohibited and covertly de- 
manded by the U.S. military, which sought to regulate its soldiers’ hygiene 
and heteronormativity at once. Meanwhile, these women’s racialized status 
as outsiders in Okinawa—as many were from Amami Island and else- 
where—was considered to be a threat to the reproduction of the local 
“Ryukyuan” population. To be more specific, the U.S. occupying apparatus 
made prostitution strictly illegal and yet instituted (between 1956 and 1958 
and from 1962 to 1972) the “A-sign” system whereby it distributed the official 
signs of operational approval (which proclaimed “Approved for Patronage of 
U.S. Forces Personnel”) to bars and restaurants in order to monitor the san- 
itary conditions of businesses that offered food or sexual entertainment. By 
doing so, the U.S. military apparatus tacitly made known that it sought to 
manage its own de facto regime of militarized sex work that it at once re- 
quired and disavowed, as Kikuchi Natsuno and others have pointed out. By 
effectively transferring the military’s need to “reproduce” the soldiers’ mas- 
culinized bodies into the individual sex workers’ willingness to commodify 
their own bodies, the U.S. military was able to both obscure its own sexual 
politics from public purview and control sexually transmitted diseases at 
these women’s own cost (Kikuchi 154-166). On the other hand, denigrating 
discourses of these female sex workers also came from local political organ- 
izations such as the Okinawa Women’s Federation (Okinawa Fujin Rengo, 
established in 1948). Setsu Taketomi, the federation’s chairperson, argued in 
1949 that the women who worked in food businesses and dance halls and 
catered to U.S. military servicemen might also “spoil the harmonious fam- 
ily life” of the local population. When Taketomi held a roundtable discussion 
with political leaders in the same year, some participants proposed the es- 
tablishment of a special district for sex workers, which would then serve as 
a “protective wall” for more mainstream local residents (cited in Kikuchi 
175-176). 

In Let Him Rest in Peace, protagonist Shindo’s task as the doctor-cum- 
detective is to help release from prison his old friend Sakaguchi Ryuichi, who 
owns the residential hotel—symbolically named Free Inn—and refuses to 
sell it to local developer Shimoyama Corporation. As the film skillfully 
equivocates the larger political scheme in which Shimoyama Corporation is 
also enmeshed, its viewers are constantly unsure whether the town of Tam- 
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ari/Henoko is the proposed site for a U.S. military base or for tourist de- 
velopment. However, as if to resonate with Doi’s analysis about the 
coconstitutive relation between U.S. militarism and local developmentalism, 
Shindo’s amateur detective work in Tamari/Henoko reveals how the logic of 
policing and the apparatus of police discipline bodies and regulate popula- 
tions, ultimately compromising people’s desires, which are now articulable 
only according to the protocols of either militarism or tourism. This makes 
Shindo implicitly sympathetic to local police detective Tokuda Otomatsu, 
who is by nature sincere and hardworking but suffers economically and re- 
ceives a bribe from Shimoyama Corporation. At the same time, he also 
grows sympathetic to the female sexual workers who live at the Free Inn as 
he learns about their precarious status and movement in Okinawa. 

Ina certain sense, the three men—Shindo, Sakaguchi, and Tokuda—and 
the female workers are aligned through their inarticulable mutual sympathy 
precisely because their respective precariousness as doctor, hotel owner, de- 
tective, and sexual workers illuminates both the fragility and the flexibility 
of the law and judicial apparatus that seek to produce them as economic 
subjects. While Tokuda initially appears to be a villainous police detective 
who often stretches the limits of the law to show his power vis-a-vis the dis- 
empowered including the female workers, the law’s very flexibility that he 
partially embodies discloses its lack of moral foundation. At the same time, 
female prostitutes are construed as such precisely because, in U.S.-occupied 
Okinawa, laws flexibly made their labor illegal and regulated their very labor 
through the codes of hygiene and medicine. While the film’s overall posture 
toward the law remains ambivalent as it could be both a site of tactical justice 
and a space where injustice is naturalized, the film’s characters seek to draw 
their tangential lines of flight from the loop that structurally interlocks the 
sovereign individual with its “inalienable” rights, the sovereign state that 
seeks to act as such rights’ sole arbiter, and the same state’s judicial apparatus 
that aims to discipline and regulate those who live therein.’ It is on these 
tangents of flight that Shindo and others express their yearnings to be free 
by way of sympathetic humor and tacit expressions. Such yearnings manifest 
through the instances of what Deleuze calls “a blind face and a mute vision” 
(Foucault 65). 

As the film progresses, Shindo learns to become friends with the female 
workers, who tell him of their life narratives, which are often interspersed 
with moments of sarcasm, oddly humorous speech patterns, and references 
to instances in life that are irreducible to their professional status. Of these 
women, two are particularly notable for their different indications of covert 
antagonism toward the apparatuses that produce and police them. First is 
Akai Shima (played by Baisho Mitsuko), who is Sakaguchi’s lover and the 
owner of a bar named Kendo in Tamari/Henoko. As she fears the possible 
closure of her bar, Akai recounts to Shindo how she was able to save enough 
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money as a bar hostess because of her frugality and cautiousness. The second 
figure is Kosaka Yukie (played by Miyashita Junko), from whom Shindo 
learns the reality of her and other women’s labor in Tamari/Henoko. In their 
first exchange at Kendo, their respective lines of tangential flight from power 
intersect and vibrate through the forces of humor. When Shindo buys Ko- 
saka and two other women drinks in order to ask whether Sakaguchi’s 
neighbors are unreasonably hostile to him, his curt speech frightens her, and 
she can only offer a timid, truncated answer: “They are, yes.” After a series 
of awkward exchanges between the two, Shinjo decides to imitate her speech 
somewhat humorously: “I’m also a good guy [like Sakaguchi], yes.” Such a 
transformation of nervousness localized within the individual body into a 
humorous vibration that flits across multiple bodies arguably makes the 
hard-boiled hero and the sex workers in Tamari/Henoko temporarily asu- 
bjective, no longer delineating their limits as gendered and classed subjects 
but emerging as the singularities in mutual sympathy." But if their amity 
proliferates in such unpredictable moments of humor, Shindo also resists 
this peculiar friendship’s slippage into the realm of typically heterosexual 
romance premised on the logic of penetrative violence. In the film, he takes 
a measured distance from women’s touch as if he fears he might devalorize 
this time-space of humor that reverberates its “facts of the surface” (Deleuze, 
Logic of Sense 197). When Shindo meets Kosaka again late at night in the 
lobby of the Free Inn, where he now stays as a paying guest, he sits at a rela- 
tive distance from her and listens to her talking to Akai about the day’s work: 


Kosaka: “My customer noticed I didn’t get wet and told me to use my 
mouth. Three times. I might get a whiplash tomorrow.” 

Akai: “Did you get paid properly?” 

Kosaka: “No, the third time was a giveaway. Did everyone get home 
yet?” 

Akai: “You were the last one.” 

Kosaka: “I have to go to bed now. My elder son has to bring a lunch- 
box to kindergarten tomorrow. Have to get up at seven.” 


As the scene switches between two women’s POV shots—Akai watching Ko- 
saka and Kosaka watching Shindo—the film foregrounds the bond between 
two women that often materializes as their silences that permeate the inter- 
vals of their sentences. But in this scene, Shindo is also invited to join their 
exchange of sympathy not as an active and intrusive and thus penetrative 
interlocutor but as someone who witnesses their exchange through his qui- 
etly passive exposure to their words. But importantly, Shindo’s face as yet 
another surface of reception and expression is in turn reflected as an image 
on Kosaka’s face. The dark space of the hotel lobby envelops their bodily and 
facial surfaces that are passively and passionately exposed to one another. In 
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such a touch of faces as surfaces, Akai and Shindo are affectively made aware 
that Kosaka’s sudden reference to her elder son’s “lunchbox” does not intend 
to valorize motherhood over sex work but rather indicates that her subjec- 
tivity, which is in constant transit between these two modes of labor, is and 
should be open to other possibilities. The darkness of the lobby invites the 
three figures to produce a thought about such possibilities, heretofore un- 
known yet virtually available hopes that vibrate their bodies humorously, 
inviting them to draw their tangential lines of escape from the perimeter of 
power. 

Shindo’s careful rejection of sexual intimacy with women who barely get 
by as sex workers in Tamari/Henoko also corresponds to his similarly sym- 
pathetic attitude to some of the men in town. However, this attitude usually 
expresses itself through homosocial competitions that do not preclude phys- 
ical contact. As such, the film initially seems to fit quite squarely within the 
gendered grammar of hard-boiled fiction that is “conventionally organized 
along both homosocial and heterosexual axes. The relationships that fall 
along the homosocial axis alternate between collusion and competition, with 
an emphasis on the latter” (Breu 14-15). But if, as Christopher Breu indicates 
in his analysis of Dashiell Hammett’s Red Harvest, homosocial relations are 
replete with “(usually implicit) homoerotic longing” and “[the] simultan- 
eously erotic and homicidal embrace [between two men] encapsulate[s] the 
contradictory impulses that structure the homosocial national space” (74, 
75), Shindo’s relation with Takahata Jiro (played by Harada Yoshio), a former 
boxer now employed as the manager of Shimoyama Corporation, enfolds 
within this rubric of homosocial competition a more clandestine logic of 
homosexual touch. Such a touch between Shindo and Takahata deforms the 
delimited forms of their masculine subjectivities that are endowed with 
relative degrees of power and, perhaps precisely because of this, often self- 
consciously subservient to the institutional forms that employ them. With 
such an implicit and occluded homosexual longing, they begin to retrace the 
limits of the wounds that have already traced them as the subjects, allowing 
themselves to open a space on their skin that does not strictly belong to one 
body or the other. 

The film’s climactic scene, which depicts the duel between Shindo and 
Takahata, does not fully lead to their ejaculatory confirmation of masculine 
heroism but rather hints at the exhaustion and interruption of such gendered 
heroism. Ostensibly, this boxing match marks a pivotal point in the film 
where the structure of power sustained by homosocial bonds between men 
begins to collapse. That is, Takahata regains his outlaw position, which was 
lost decades ago. He now willingly hands Shindo a key to unlock the safe that 
contains the records of bribes that Tokuda received from Shimoyama Cor- 
poration. Shindo subsequently confronts Tokuda with these records, eventu- 
ally prompting Tokuda to release himself from his debt-based bondage to 
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Shimoyama and to release Sakaguchi from prison. This then leads to Saka- 
guchi’s feigned attempt to murder Shimoyama on the street, which provokes 
the latter to kill Sakaguchi. The film ends with Shimoyama’s arrest and the 
demise of his plan to forcibly buy up lands and houses in Tamari/Henoko. 
While this transfer of power from the network of male political and business 
elites to such a confluence of outlaw men might help halt the structure of 
militarism or developmentalism, it still risks replicating the same form of 
male-centered representational politics whereby men speak for their women 
and negotiate only with those endowed with more power. The punches trad- 
ed between Shindo and Takahata nevertheless seem at times less a confirma- 
tion of their masculinity and more an exchange of mutual caresses that 
could undo such a gendered self-image. At the end, these punches-as-caresses 
interrupt the rhythm of the duel and make the two men literally faint on the 
floor. 

Such an implicitly homoerotic antieconomy of touch in the film reson- 
ates with Fred Moten’s discussion of Amiri Baraka’s ambivalent attraction to 
acertain “outness” in Cecil Taylor’s alleged homosexuality and his deviation 
from the traditional notion of musical harmony in jazz ensemble. Moten 
discovers a certain “sexual cut” in Taylor’s music and poetry as a “syncope” 
that interrupts the regular flow of rhythm, connects heretofore unrelated 
notes, and eventually induces an experience of swoon or faint in the hearer’s 
body. Moten then redirects this “sexual cut” to Baraka’s interpretation of 
Taylor’s music, which tries to protect the poet from the same peril and prom- 
ise of sexual cut that is offered by the man of the same race. As Moten asks, 
“how does out, the outness of the sexual cut within the same sex, sound?” 
The homoerotic cut of Tayler’s music “invaginates” or internally interrupts 
the heterosexist logic of race and racial reproduction and brings to light a 
different kind of “fecundity,” one that is premised on the notion of syncopa- 
tion. What happens as a result of such an improvisational syncopation in 
music, dance, or poetry is a certain experience of clinical “faint” or “shock” 
that temporarily deprives people of their previously acknowledged sense of 
subjectivity: “Syncope is a strange word. It pivots from the clinic to the art 
of dance, tilts toward poetry, finally ends up in music. In each of these fields, 
syncope takes on a definition. At first there is a shock, a suppression: some- 
thing gets lost, but no one says what is won” (Catherine Clement, qtd. in 
Moten 164). Moten’s homoerotic syncopation of Baraka’s self-consciously 
black subjectivity into the proximity of Tayler’s syncopating ensemble envis- 
ages a chromatic invention of new people who, temporarily freed from the 
binary logic of racial colors, begin to define themselves through a prolifera- 
tion of a color that becomes increasingly invisible and hauntingly audible: 
blue.” Moten then links the emergence of this “blue” in its musical iteration 
and irruption as “blues” to a happenstance moment of occult universality 


», 


partially indexed in Baraka’s notion of “blues people”: “a subalternity with- 
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out origin and possible everywhere, a subalternity of universality, a subalter- 
nity of ensemble” (164). 

Similarly, the punches exchanged between Shindo and Takahata often per- 
form their soundings of a sexual cut, temporally interrupting the formation of 
male representatives who might speak for their women and could only negoti- 
ate with the dominant power. The invisible sounds of these punches as ca- 
resses and cuts proliferate and connect these men’s bodies paradoxically as the 
subjectivities that have already swooned. That is, they no longer relate to one 
another as subjects (e.g., the developer’s employee or the former doctor). The 
punches as touches rearticulate their relations not at the nexus of male subjec- 
tivities but at an erotic knot of singularities. Despite its narrative affirmation 
of an alternative homosocial bond that risks replacing or replicating its more 
corrupt counterpart, the film cannot ultimately disavow this communal and 
potentially communist formation brought on by an improvisational produc- 
tion of nonsubjects that are syncopated through humor or homoerotics." In 
the film, as the sympathetic humor produced mainly by women touches men 
like Shindo, the invisible sounds of erotic touches exchanged between men 
reach women. Let Him Rest in Peace engages in the production of what may be 
called queer surfaces. Faces, retinas, and hands reflect and reverberate the 
sensual profiles of others that are in excess of the mutually constitutive grids 
of race, gender, and class that discipline and regulate them as subjects. 


Poetic Refusal and Biopolitics 


The syncopation of nonpenetrative humor and homoerotic cut in Let Him 
Rest in Peace underscores the ways in which the antimilitary political imag- 
ination in Okinawa can unhinge itself from a biopolitical imaginary of ra- 
cialized population, a notion that ultimately tethers any counterhegemonic 
race-based movement to the very grid of races and its politics of recognition 
and distribution from the dominant center. Efforts in scholarship and cine- 
ma by Foucault, Doi, and Sai can usefully illuminate how antiwar and anti- 
colonial imaginations can critically exit what Foucault calls “the 
subject-to-subject cycle” whereby “a subjected—understood as meaning an 
individual who is naturally endowed (or endowed by nature) with rights, 
capabilities, and so on—can and must become a subject, this time in the 
sense of an element that is subjectified in a power relationship” set in place by 
the state (“Society Must Be Defended” 43). As this cycle extends itself to in- 
clude regulatory control of population, sovereign power’s emphasis on those 
endowed with normative “capabilities” is tied to this power’s production of a 
race that is somehow “purer and healthier” (255). Of course, the terms of 
enforced life predicated within a race-based regulation of a population not 
only creates “ceasuras within the biological continuum” of humans but also 
“expose[s] its own race to the absolute and universal threat of death” (259). 
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Sai’s 1985 film’s attempt to imagine a space of viability for both female sex 
workers and covertly homoerotic men in the midst of Henoko/Tamari is thus 
a prescient critique of the logic of biopolitics and its foundation in the logic 
of racialization. If so, the film unwittingly presages a series of recent key stud- 
ies by scholars such as Shinjo Ikuo, Tokuda Masashi, and Doi Tomoyoshi who 
have used Foucault’s works on biopolitics, racialization, and gender relations 
in their own pioneering studies of the historical construction of the nation- 
form in Okinawa." In literature and visual arts, there is also a corresponding 
attempt to oppose both the ongoing multistate militarization of Okinawa and 
the uncritical sentiment of nativism that traps the nation’s viability within 
the compromised framework of global capital and local nation-states. 


Conclusion 


If we return to Foucault’s call to invent “a new right” that critically interrupts 
the interlocking juncture of sovereign, disciplinary, and regulatory powers, 
we are made aware that such an effort to interrupt this circuit requires an 
aesthetic and erotic disarticulation of the biopolitical terms of life and death 
enforced by the state. Moreover, imperial politics’ increasing focus on the 
category of identity as the constructed—that is, fictive yet material—sub- 
strate on which disciplinary and regulatory powers are effectuated and nat- 
uralized has in fact fortified its deployment of sovereign power to kill those 
who fail to live up to the normative notions of race, be they dominant or 
subordinate racial groups. As Foucault astutely argues in the final lecture of 
“Society Must Be Defended,” “if the power of normalization wished to exer- 
cise the old sovereign right to kill, it must become racist” (256). 

But since Foucault’s work after his 1976 lecture makes relatively scant 
references to the notion of rights, one must glean from a number of his con- 
temporary texts a glimpse into a method that might allow us to both criti- 
cally and practically undo the complicitous cycle between the state’s 
subjectivation of both dominant and marginalized identities and the rights- 
based claims that presuppose and authorize the state’s legitimation of these 
identities." In fact, in his 1984 essay titled “What Is Enlightenment?” we find 
Foucault calling on us to engage in an experimental form of historical or 
genealogical inquiry into the ways in which the regime of truth has been 
stabilized. Here, Foucault relocates the terms of argument concerning “en- 
lightenment” from a certain Kantian focus on the legitimate limits of know- 
ledge to one that looks at the historically legitimated limits of knowing. 
Foucault’s critical double take on such historically contingent limits of cog- 
nition corresponds with his earlier attempt to undo the cycle that has formed 
between the allegedly sovereign subjects who outsource their “inalienable” 
rights to the state and the sovereign state that now acts as the sole arbiter of 
such rights, which then authorizes itself to discipline an individual and reg- 
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ulate a racialized population according to the norms of capital. In Foucault’s 
1984 essay, an ongoing project of “enlightenment” is reformulated as an at- 
tempt to both historically analyze and practically transform the imposed 
limits of such juridical, medical, and cultural codes that subjectivate the 
bodies and the populations within the larval network of the nation-states: 


This philosophical ethos may be characterized as a limit attitude. We 
are not talking about a gesture of rejection. We have to move beyond 
the outside-inside alternative; we have to be at the frontiers. Criti- 
cism indeed consists of analyzing and reflecting upon limits. But if 
the Kantian question was that of knowing what limits knowledge has 
to renounce transgressing, it seems to me that the critical question 
today has to be turned back into a positive one: in what is given to us 
as universal, necessary, obligatory, what place is occupied by what- 
ever is singular, contingent, and the product of arbitrary constraints? 

The point, in brief, is to transform the critique conducted in the 
form of necessary limitation into a practical critique that takes the form 
of a possible transgression. . . . But if we are not to settle for the af- 
firmation or the empty dream of freedom, it seems, to me that this 
historico-critical attitude must also be an experimental one. (“What 
Is Enlightenment?” 45-46) 


The type of “limit attitude” Foucault seeks to incite among those who wish 
to critique the state-dependent notion of rights relates to an aesthetic com- 
portment perhaps best characterized by syncopation, one that articulates 
singular senses within a body and singular bodies across the socius. Its tac- 
tile, sonorous, and sexual event happens as an incision on the delimited con- 
tour of the racialized subject within the nation-state, interrupting the 
heterosexist schema of racial reproduction and the gendered grid of ironic 
men and humorous women. 

Sai’s Let Him Rest in Peace inscribes their syncopating beats within the 
interstate space of politics-as-policing wherein the individual state continues 
to act as the sole purveyor of rights toward the subjects who are produced 
and codified through the very state’s grid of race, gender, and class. In the 
present moment—when the proponents of the U.S. Marine Corps’ new base 
construction in Henoko seek to justify it through the rhetoric of global se- 
curity and a portion of oppositional politicians and activists slip into the 
logic of race that is tethered to the very norm of biopolitics that construes 
them as the target of sovereign, disciplinary, and regulatory powers—an aes- 
thetics of syncopation and its differential erotics in Okinawa continue to 
invigorate the politics of experimental genealogy, that is, an anarchical 
opening to “the singularity of events outside of any monotonous finality” 
(Foucault, “Nietzsche, Genealogy, History” 139). What Foucault calls “a new 
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right” perhaps materializes in such a moment of practical struggle for an 
anarchy of human rights. An aesthetics of syncopation and a politics of crit- 
ical genealogy crisscross, opening up a space in which a claim made for in- 
dividual and collective survival is decathected from the structure of feeling 
or the grid of knowledge that sustains the cycle of sovereignty forged be- 
tween the nation-state and its invariably racialized citizen subjects. 


NOTES 

1. See, for example, the essays collected in War, Police and Assemblage of 
Intervention (Bachmann et al.), which offer historical analyses of the ways in which the 
logic of “policing” has come to traverse both multinational warfare and intranational 
biopolitics whose target is aggregated as “population.” 

2. Giorgio Agamben’s “Beyond Human Rights” implicitly takes up this question asked 
by Foucault and argues how “rights... are attributed to the human being only to the degree 
to which he or she is the immediately vanishing presupposition . . . of the citizen” (20). 

3. On the production of the culturalist entity called “Okinawa” within the pre-1945 
spatial domain of Japanese imperialism, see Matsumura. 

4. As Shinjo Ikuo, professor in the Faculty of Law at Ryuku University, insightfully 
argues, the Treaty of Amity and Commerce between the United States and Ryukyu in 
1854 did not constatively confirm the status of Ryukyu as a modern sovereign nation- 
state but rather performatively produced such a political form as a constitutive entity 
within the transnational space of imperial governmentality (2). For analyses of post- 
1945 U.S. production of essentialized Ryukyu culture and race, see Kano; Tanaka. 

5. Wendy Brown astutely criticizes radical democratic theorists’ attempt to adjudi- 
cate their critique of the liberal capitalist state and their vindication of identity-based 
rights politics that seeks protection from the very state. For Brown, it remains problem- 
atic that these theorists end up replicating “the sovereign subject of liberalism whose 
need for rights is born out of subjection by the state, out of an economy not necessarily 
bound to human needs or capacities, and out of stratifications within civil society... 
all of which may be attenuated but at the same time codified by the rights advocated by 
the ‘radical democrats” (11). 

6. On the legal origin of Japan’s Special Measures Laws in the U.S. military decrees 
instituted in occupied Okinawa, see Shinjo Ikuo, “Okinawa mondai.” On the secret 
U.S.-Japan agreements to allow the United States to freely use its bases and store 
nuclear arms in Japan after they negotiated the terms of Okinawa’s reversion in 1972, 
see Nishiyama; Gabe. 

7. See Breu’s reading of Dashiell Hammett’s Red Harvest (1929) where the critic rec- 
ognizes the quintessential hard-boiled protagonist’s conscious critique of and uncon- 
scious cathexis to instrumental rationality (57-58). 

8. While I cannot discuss specific local capitalists and their desires in this paper, it 
remains a task to critically analyze the ways in which the current anti-Henoko marine 
base movement can remain skeptical of the “all-Okinawa” ideology that subsumes 
antimilitarism into the elite discourse of local developmentalism and neoliberalism. 
On this, see the published conversation among Moriteru Arasaki, Seishu Sakihara, and 
Hiroji Yamashiro (esp. 93-100). 

9. For example, at the end of the film, Sakaguchi manages to have Shimoyama 
arrested by provoking the latter to kill him. 
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10. This is why, for Deleuze, “Foucault is uniquely akin to contemporary film” 
(Foucault 65). 

11. I use the term singularity here to mark a point in the social field of power where 
the dialectical complicity of the so-called universal and the so-called particular is 
unworked or interrupted. 

12. See Jean-Luc Nancy’s formulation of this syncopation as “incision,” “beating, 
“breath cut off,” and “beating heart” (230, 234, 240, 242). 

13. My thought on Baraka’s notion of “blue” draws on Akira Mizuta Lippit’s medi- 
tation on the same notion in “Out of the Blue” (32). 

14. As Moten argues, “here a certain relation between syncopation and orgasm, the 
little death that is marked for us already in the gesture and dance of shopping, syncope, 
and jazz. And there the syncope is a homosexual affair” (165). 

15. For Shinjo Ikuo’s exploration of homoerotic sociality and ethics that contin- 
ues to be disavowed in the cofigurative nationalisms of the United States, Japan, and 
Okinawa, see his groundbreaking collection of essays titled Okinawa o kiku (2010). See 
also Tokuda for the eugenic politics espoused by Iha Fuyu (1876-1947), the local intel- 
lectual leader often known for his democratic localism. 

16. The concepts Foucault himself developed include the “right of the governed” 
(1977) and the “independence of the governed” (1979). For an important discussion of 
the necessarily collective dimension of Foucault’s notion of “the right of the governed,” 
see Chevallier 178-183. 
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Figuring North Korean Lives 
Reading at the Limits of Human Rights 


CHRISTINE KIM 


n January 2015, stories circulated throughout the Western media about 

North Korean defector Shin Dong-hyuk, subject of the bestselling memoir 

Escape from Camp 14: One Man’s Remarkable Odyssey from North Korea to 
Freedom in the West (2012), which detailed his life in and escape from the 
notorious political prison. In particular, Shin had admitted to multiple inac- 
curacies in his narrative. Faced with this controversy, Shin and Blaine Hard- 
en, the author who had written and published Shin’s story after conducting 
extensive interviews, claimed that while certain details were altered, the 
heart of Shin’s story remains unchanged. Harden summed up the dilemma 
as follows: “From a human rights perspective, [Shin] was still brutally tor- 
tured, but he moved things around” (Shoichet and Park). Yet given that 
Shin’s story of being the only person to have ever been born into Camp 14 
and to have escaped it had made him a highly visible spokesperson for North 
Korean survivors of state atrocities, such troubling admissions cannot easily 
be dismissed. Much of the story that Shin told in Escape from Camp 14 reap- 
peared in his deposition before the United Nations Human Rights Council, 
where he was the first witness to appear in the UN’s video of select survivor 
testimony. 

As one of three hundred people whose testimonies contributed to the 
2014 report produced by the UN Commission of Inquiry on Human Rights 
in the Democratic People’s Republic of Korea (DPRK), Shin’s account carried 
much political weight. As one news story notes, “Shin was something of an 
activist poster-boy, giving speeches around the world, penning editorials 
and picking up awards. The US-based Human Rights Watch described him 
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as the world’s ‘single strongest voice on atrocities taking place in North 
Korea.’ Shin has acknowledged that the damage his retractions have done 
meant he ‘may not be able to continue’ his activist work” (“UN Dismisses”). 
The critique of Shin’s story raises larger questions about the credibility of 
North Korean testimonials and poses significant potential repercussions for 
other human rights advocates speaking out against the DPRK. Because the 
UN was not given access to either North Korea or the bordering areas of 
China, its report on the DPRK relied heavily on witness and victim testi- 
mony; consequently, what is at stake is not just the authenticity of one indi- 
vidual’s story but also the validity of an entire case that has been built against 
North Korea for its human rights violations. 

I open with the Shin controversy because it underscores matters of audi- 
ence, legibility, and recognition that bring to light the limitations of human 
rights and accentuate how the subject of human rights is constructed within 
these discourses. Without minimizing the potential damage for advocacy 
groups working on behalf of North Koreans, we must be mindful of how 
Shin’s desire to alter and even embellish details of his account speaks to a 
situation that is not unique to him. It is therefore worth investigating Shin’s 
story for what it reveals about the politics of voice and the polemics of repre- 
sentation as they are enacted on a global stage via cultural fantasies of North 
Korea as a place unlike any in the world. While North Korean refugee nar- 
ratives accentuate violence, grinding poverty, and difficult circumstances 
that merit global attention, as Andrei Lankov points out, “The real story of 
the average North Korean refugee is depressing, but hardly dramatic enough 
for the average media audience.”! It is in this regard that we can see most 
clearly how Shin was able to become a human rights star and capture mass 
audiences with his story. Predictably, Escape from Camp 14 presents a view 
of North Korea that is quite extreme in terms of the conditions it depicts. 
These “extreme” characterizations, which converge on individual inhuman- 
ity, familial indifference, and East-versus-West depravity, bring into focus the 
essentializing impulses that undergird contemporary human rights politics. 


Inhumanity and Escape from Camp 14 


Unlike other memoirs such as Lucia Jang’s Stars between the Sun and Moon: 
One Woman’s Life in North Korea and Escape to Freedom (2014), Hyeonseo 
Lee’s The Girl with Seven Names: A North Korean Defector’s Story (2015), and 
Jang Jin-sung’s Dear Leader: My Escape from North Korea (2014) that speak 
about family ties and witnessing wide-scale poverty and starvation, Escape 
from Camp 14 is unique precisely because of the subject’s affective focus, 
which pivots on the absence of meaningful familial and filial relationships. 
Relationships with family members were emotionally distant and physically 
violent; of his mother, we are told that while Shin was completely dependent 
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“upon her for all his meals,” he would nevertheless “stea[l] her food” and 
“endur[e] her beatings” and “saw her as competition for survival” (Harden 
16). The concept of love was foreign, and Shin could claim to feel it for his 
mother only years after he fled North Korea, while living in the United 
States, where he “learned that a civilized child should love his mother” 
(Harden 16). While the aforementioned testimonials illustrate the horrors of 
North Korea and showcase the regime as cruel and inhuman, only Escape 
from Camp 14 presents its subject as inhuman. Shin does this by drawing 
attention to what he describes as a limited range of emotions: “I did not 
know about sympathy or sadness. . . . They educated us from birth so that we 
were not capable of normal human emotions. Now that I am out, I am learn- 
ing to be emotional. I have learned to cry. I feel like I am becoming human” 
(Harden 190). This passage showcases how the regime damaged his human- 
ity and reinforces the alienness of North Korea; Shin establishes by way of 
evidentiary account why he had been and was such an effective human rights 
advocate for North Koreans. As an individual whose affective capacity to 
experience his tragedy was curtailed because of profound human rights vio- 
lations, Shin through self-characterization offered a compelling human 
rights subjectivity built on his very inhumanness. 

Admittedly, there is a set of highly gendered and culturally specific as- 
sumptions at work in the notion that to be human requires the demonstra- 
tion of affect and the performance of feeling. Escape from Camp 14’s 
definition of the human through affective performance is from the outset 
framed in terms of failed maternal affection. Here, the Freudian idea that the 
mother’s withheld affection for the male child produces trauma figures keen- 
ly; it has been inserted into the geopolitical context of escaping North Korea, 
producing in the process a narrative in which Shin escapes maternal mon- 
strosity via the embrace of the West. The root of Shin’s humanity is accord- 
ingly traced back to a nonmaternal mother. As significant counterpoint, the 
West fulfills this “maternal vacuum”—as a place of freedom and a space of 
love, contrasting sharply with North Korea’s dystopic, putatively unfeeling 
registers. 

In analyzing Shin’s testimony vis-a-vis the shape and moralizing tone of 
human rights discourse, it is difficult to ignore that effective advocacy such 
as Shin’s speaks to the need for human rights even as it erases individual 
subjectivity. Shin’s story, wherein brutal details of prison camp survival are 
situated alongside an account involving how he subverted a familial plot 
(comprising his mother and brother) to escape Camp 14 without him, illus- 
trates the gravity of the North Korean human rights situation. However, 
these accounts do so at the expense of transforming Shin into the figure of 
the refugee rather than showing him as an individual who has fled North 
Korea. In Escape from Camp 14, Shin confesses that he was initially afraid to 
admit to anyone that he had betrayed family members because he “was ter- 
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rified of a backlash, of people asking me, ‘Are you even human?” (Harden 
47). His reluctance to describe his own role in the execution of his mother 
and brother demonstrates an understanding of how the human rights victim 
must inspire sympathy, an imperative that may even trump accuracy if the 
story is to engage its readers. The ability to affectively move audiences while 
instantiating empathy for the North Korean subject, whether it be a UN 
Commission or the reader of a testimonial, simultaneously demonstrates the 
power and limitation of human rights discourse. In assuming refugeeness, 
Shin’s self-characterization relies on a world outside North Korea as a means 
of establishing a contradictory site of asylum; such human rights counter- 
points influence Shin’s testimony, which draws on audience expectations 
about North Korea through received notions of authoritarianism, totalitari- 
anism, and violation. 

For the remainder of this chapter, I locate stories of North Korean sur- 
vivors in two different contexts. First, I examine the historical moment in 
which contemporary discourses of human rights emerged by focusing on the 
UN’s Declaration of Human Rights (1948), the UN Convention Concerning 
the Status of Refugees (1951), and UNESCO’s statements on race (1950-1967) 
as constitutive of a political archive of post-W WII thought. By turning to 
these documents, I ask how we might understand human rights as a racial- 
ized project and interrogate how North Korea is located within its param- 
eters. Second, I situate North Korean life writing such as Escape from Camp 
14 within this discourse and consider how such human rights texts construct 
their humanitarian subjects. This subgenre of writing illustrates the concep- 
tual limitations of the human and what this means for the kinds of rights 
and recognitions that can be imagined for the inhuman. By highlighting the 
failure of human rights discourses via the figure of the refugee from a to- 
talitarian regime, I argue that North Korea provides an opportunity for 
understanding how the legacies of the Cold War shape what we understand 
to be the subject of human rights. 


Postwar Humans 


On December 10, 1948, the UN General Assembly adopted the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR). The drafting committee for the 
document consisted of René Cassin (France), Charles Malik (Lebanon), Peng 
Chung Chang (China), and John Humphrey (Canada) and was chaired by 
Eleanor Roosevelt (United States), who “was recognized as the driving force 
for the Declaration’s adoption” (United Nations). Motivated by the Holo- 
caust and the aftermath of WWII, “the international community vowed 
never again to allow atrocities like those of that conflict happen again. World 
leaders decided to complement the UN Charter with a road map to guaran- 
tee the rights of every individual everywhere” (United Nations). Since then, 
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human rights discourse has become familiar and widespread, perhaps even 
what Joseph Slaughter calls “normative” when he observes that “we are now 
living in the Age of Human Rights” (2). And yet, how are we to read this as- 
sertion of international human rights and dignity given that it occurs as the 
conditions for the Korean War and multiple other wars in Asia were being 
set? In what ways are these discourses of human rights unable to imagine 
either the Asian as a figure or North Korea as a nation-state to be the subject 
of human rights? Situated adjacent to such discourses and polemics, narra- 
tives by North Korean defectors exemplify the parameters of contemporary 
Western “rights” imagination and demonstrate what Jodi Kim calls “the pro- 
tracted afterlife of the Cold War” (4). Within this context, North Korea func- 
tions alternately as a metaphor for the inhuman and as a metonym for Asian 
incivility. 

The preamble to the UDHR unequivocally asserts a belief in human 
equality and declares a firm commitment to human rights defined in terms 
of four freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from per- 
secution, and freedom from want. Such freedoms are not limited to individ- 
ual subjectivity but are instead universalized as “the foundation of freedom, 
justice and peace in the world” and “the highest aspiration of the common 
people” (UDHR). This is crucial because while the document is not legally 
binding, it represents the principles and aspirations of the UDHR in 1948. 
The preamble, as well as the UDHR proper, is marked by a deep desire to 
ensure that the previous violations that had occurred in Europe would never 
be replicated. However, it is free from any sense of urgency with respect to 
addressing ongoing violations or conflicts that were being seeded as the 
document was being drafted. This tone and the objectives of the UDHR 
make it evident that the universal subject entitled to freedoms is not imag- 
ined to be Asian.? While the Korean War (1950-1953) is the most pertinent 
example of conflict in Asia that lies outside the UN’s understanding of the 
world in 1948, I want to emphasize that the Korean War is one moment in a 
much longer process wherein Asia is separated from the West and its project 
of human rights. The UN and the United States sought to define and protect 
human freedoms even as the United States was, as Jodi Kim points out, 
“install[ing] governments and economic systems favorable to U.S. interests 
in the name of ‘democracy’ and ‘collective security.’ Just as the ‘civilizing 
mission’ of nineteenth century European colonialism had provided the ide- 
ological cover for conquest, this “democratizing mission’ provided the rhe- 
torical justification for the United States in its effort to establish and maintain 
imperial control over Asia” (19). As both the first product of the Cold War 
and arguably its final visible legacy, North Korea represents the limits of 
human rights as conceptualized by the UDHR. As Kim argues, we must be 
aware of the Cold War “not solely as a historical epoch or event” but also as 
“a knowledge project or epistemology, which is always also a pedagogy, and 
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[ask] how it continues to generate and teach ‘new’ knowledge by making 
sense of the world through the Manicheaean logics and grammars of good 
and evil” (8). Analyzing North Korea as it is positioned within human rights 
discourses requires an understanding of the actions taking place within the 
nation-state and a consciousness of the Cold War analytics through which 
we view that space. 

This project of imagining the subject of human rights in Western terms 
is extended further by the 1951 UN Convention Concerning the Status of 
Refugees, a document meant to address the status of refugees and determine 
the eligibility of asylum for stateless persons, which explicitly limits obliga- 
tions to vulnerable persons through its temporal and spatial qualifiers. Until 
the 1967 Protocol was introduced, the scope of the protections afforded to 
refugees was limited to those affected by events occurring before January 1, 
1951. Moreover, signatories were given (and continue to have) the option of 
limiting their obligations to those persons affected by events that had either 
taken place only in Europe or included and extended beyond Europe. These 
qualifiers underscore the fact that, like the UDHR, the 1951 Convention was 
produced in response to the events and aftermath of WWII and was initial- 
ly borne out of a desire to safeguard the Western subject. 

The Convention also establishes a distinct narrative of refugeeism by 
defining the refugee through his or her relationship to fear. The refugee is 
explicitly described as a person who, “owing to well-founded fear of being 
persecuted for reasons of race, religion, nationality, membership of a par- 
ticular social group or political opinion, is outside the country of his nation- 
ality and is unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to avail himself of the 
protection of that country; or who, not having a nationality and being out- 
side the country of his former habitual residence as a result of such events, is 
unable or, owing to such fear, is unwilling to return to it” (UNHCR). By 
reading the Convention in relation to North Korea, the constraints of the 
language and logic of human rights become visible in two crucial ways. First, 
the Convention conceives of persecution solely in terms of the state and as 
occurring for five possible reasons (that include race, religion, or political 
opinion); imagined in these terms, the refugee becomes legible as a minori- 
tized subject that merits protection. In contrast, one kind of fear North Ko- 
rean escapees often describe is the anxiety that they may be accused of 
having committed crimes against the state. This constant, low-grade fear is 
distinct from the kind of deliberate persecution imagined by the UN and 
cannot easily be translated into the restrictive language of the Convention. 
Second, human rights discourses position the rational citizen with access to 
political representation against the fearful figure of the refugee who, “caged 
within a depoliticized humanitarian space,” is made invisible and passive 
(Nyers xiii). Located within these relations of power, the refugee becomes an 
irrational figure incapable of being heard by an international community. 
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And while North Korean escapees may not adhere to the UN’s rigid defin- 
ition of the refugee, as the example of Shin Dong-hyuk illustrates, they are 
nonetheless silenced by the discourses of human rights that seek to protect 
them even as these discourses forget the conditions under which they and 
North Korea emerged. 

The difference between North Korea as a place lived by its citizens and 
one imagined by those outside of the DPRK is noted in another recent mem- 
oir, the aforementioned Dear Leader: My Escape from North Korea in which 
former high-ranking official and North Korean poet laureate Jang Jin-sung 
describes his harrowing experiences of fleeing his country of origin, travel- 
ling through China, and finally finding sanctuary in South Korea. Reflecting 
on his journey, Jang writes in the memoir’s epilogue, “As I’ve written else- 
where: ‘[Back home] there are two North Koreas: one real and the other a 
fiction. After my defection, I recognized the existence of a third North 
Korea: a theoretical one, one constructed by the outside world” (311). While 
the state propaganda of North Korea is familiar to most and forms the basis 
of what Jang calls a “fiction” of North Korea, what is less criticized is this 
“third North Korea,” a fictional entity constructed by the rest of the world. 
For many, this third North Korea is produced through cultural representa- 
tions that include commercial or documentary films about North Korea 
(e.g., Sony’s The Interview or Team America: World Police), memoirs by for- 
mer citizens such as Jang, and media reports that highlight nuclear threats, 
egregious human rights violations, and bizarre and even unfathomable ac- 
tions (such as the execution of current leader Kim Jong-un’s uncle by a pack 
of wolves or the institution of state-sanctioned hairstyles). 

Collectively, these cultural representations function as a cultural fantasy 
of the inhuman for the rest of the world, one wherein the spectacular and 
macabre are pitched as the North Korean everyday. These cultural fantasies, 
which operate in stark contrast to Western notions of quotidian, “demo- 
cratic” existence, serve as the primary backdrop for North Korean life writ- 
ing and transform a survivor like Shin into a human rights star. In its 
wholesale accounts of unimaginable inhumanity and unending brutality, 
Escape from Camp 14 renders urgent the need for human rights intervention; 
however, such calls for intervention are necessarily decontextualized, as 
evidenced by the narrative’s nonmention of longer colonial histories, com- 
plex revolutionary moments, and convoluted sets of global relations. While 
life writing as a genre is certainly not obligated to tell national histories, his- 
torical framing becomes imperative vis-a-vis North Korean stories precisely 
given the systematic forgetting of its national histories by international audi- 
ences. Without such framing, Shin ran the risk of becoming an ahistorical 
figure or being reduced to a trope rather than an individual telling his par- 
ticular story. This is consistent with how North Korea has, since its post- 
WWII creation, been as much an imaginary as it has been an actual space. 
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Cultural fantasies about North Korea not only reinforce how it is a coun- 
try beyond the reach of human rights law and logic; such imaginings racial- 
ize North Korea as an inhuman entity. This becomes visible if we turn to the 
UNESCO statements on race, a set of documents produced conterminously 
with the UDHR. Here, it bears noting that UNESCO was also formed in the 
postwar context and “created in order to respond to the firm belief of na- 
tions, forged by two world wars in less than a generation, that political and 
economic agreements are not enough to build a lasting peace. Peace must be 
established on the basis of humanity’s moral and intellectual solidarity” 
(UNESCO, “Introducing UNESCO”). At the core of UNESCO’s mission are 
education, heritage, scientific cooperation, and freedom of expression. With 
these guiding principles in mind, UNESCO issued a series of statements 
(1950, 1951, 1964, and 1967) designed to address racial prejudice by debunk- 
ing the biological determinism attached to race-based difference and empha- 
size difference as the product of culture and environment. Reinforcing the 
unity of humanity through shared potential, the authors of the 1950 state- 
ment state firmly that “the one trait which above all others has been at a 
premium in the evolution of men’s mental characters has been educability, 
plasticity. This is a trait which all human beings possess. It is indeed, a spe- 
cies characters of homo sapiens” (UNESCO, Four Statements 32). In empha- 
sizing the plasticity of humans over rigid limitations based on biology,’ these 
statements mark a major shift in racial discourses and reflect the global 
changes underway during the post-WWII period.* 

Within this modern terrain, North Korea functions as a peculiar anach- 
ronism due to its seeming resistance to transformation. North Korea re- 
mains a space whose state-controlled economy, authoritarian rule, and 
obedient citizens curiously seem to exemplify an outdated logic of biological 
racialism for a global cultural imagination. If the malleability of individuals 
is what makes them part of a collective humanity, then the perceived intran- 
sigence of North Korea marks it as inhuman. The international perception 
of North Korea as an historical relic, unwilling to develop economically and 
unable to change how it treats its citizens, illustrates how this metaphor of 
the inhuman operates in this context. Both the individual North Korean 
subject and the nation-state of the DPRK are constructed as inhuman 
through their inability to follow a progressivist trajectory, but such construc- 
tions do not take into account the complexities of North Korean history and 
revolutionary ideals as they have been shaped by Cold War politics, colonial- 
ism, and imperialism. In other words, while North Korea may not follow a 
progressivist trajectory to the Western gaze, it has not been a place of com- 
plete stasis and failure. Such a reading overlooks, for example, the relative 
prosperity of North Korea until about the 1970s and its rapid industrializa- 
tion and the forms of assistance and relations it had developed with coun- 
tries in Africa (Armstrong 192-193). These moments complicate a simpler 
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narrative of the nation-state that fashions North Korea as the outside to the 
universality of human progress through adaptation. 

As Cheah and Slaughter maintain, the construction of the human and 
humanity is always a limited and unequal project, one in which systematic 
exclusion must occur. And, while Cheah notes that even as the human is a 
construction, the “humanity effects are concretely real and efficacious and 
can be progressive and enabling” (““Humanity” 1556), I suggest that the ef- 
fects of the inhuman are also concrete and real. It is paradoxically by being 
denounced as inhuman and irrational that, in terms of its international rela- 
tions, North Korea has been able to exercise a form of power that, following 
Charles Armstrong, we might conceive of as a tyranny of the weak, an “abil- 
ity of certain small or weak states to resist and even manipulate the more 
powerful” (3). In focusing on how the DPRK has navigated the pressures of 
the United States, China, and the former USSR for the past sixty years, Arm- 
strong recognizes the survival of North Korea as “a remarkable achieve- 
ment” (5). Nevertheless, it is the atypical position that North Korea occupies 
in a global landscape that locates it beyond the reach of the moralizing di- 
mensions of human rights discourse. 

What then can a discourse of human rights do for North Korea, a na- 
tional entity conceptualized as inhuman and understood as signaling the 
limits of this discourse? In tracing how North Korea has come to mark the 
limits of the human, I argue that this metaphor is more powerful than it in- 
itially appears. As scholars researching forms of life such as plants, animals, 
and fungi have noted, the human is not the only actor within a network. 
Anna Tsing’s anthropological research on fungi, for example, sketches out the 
interdependence between organisms and the valuable work that fungi do in 
terms of ecosystem renewal. She also points to the difficulties of recognizing 
species’ interdependence, given collective beliefs in human control of nature 
(“Unruly” 144). Elsewhere, Tsing has interrogated the concept of the human 
by analyzing its relation to notions of progress: “Even when disguised through 
other terms, such as ‘agency,’ ‘consciousness,’ and ‘intention, we learn over 
and over that humans are different from the rest of the living world because 
we look forward—while other species, which live day to day, are thus depend- 
ent on us. As long as we imagine that humans are made through progress, 
nonhumans are stuck within this imaginative framework too” (The Mush- 
room 21). These ideas of agency and progress as central to human narratives 
are provocative for how they open up the distinction between the nonhuman 
world of plants, fungi, and animals and the inhuman figure of the Asian. 

By unseating the logic of progress and shifting the focus away from the 
human and toward actants, this chapter rethinks the guiding logics of 
human rights. In using the conceptual framework of anthropocentrism 
to examine how North Korea is positioned within a global imaginary, my 
intention is to take stock of the audiences we speak to and for. While the 
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primary distinction that cultural theorists such as Anna Tsing and Jane Ben- 
nett draw is between the human and the nonhuman, I understand North 
Korea as occupying within this framework a third space of the inhuman. 
The inhuman is denied the kind of subjectivity and recognition that the 
human is assigned not because it is a different species from the nonhuman 
is but because it represents the limitations of what can be recognized as 
human. If, as WJ.T. Mitchell suggests, “objects are the way things appear to 
a subject—that is, with a name, an identity, a gestalt or stereotypical template 
... [while] [t]hings, on the other hand, . . . [signal] the moment when the 
object becomes the Other, when the sardine can looks back” (qtd. in Bennett 
2), then the inhuman might be understood as the other being turned into the 
object and not necessarily being invested in returning the subject’s gaze. By 
being positioned outside of this economy of recognition, the inhuman is 
liberated from the regulatory powers of the subject, even as it serves as the 
basis of the economy of recognition. But within this framework, the question 
of what force the inhuman can exert must be reckoned with. 

Bennett’s project focuses on “vitality,” which she defines as “the capacity 
of things—edibles, commodities, storms, metals—not only to impede or 
block the will and designs of humans but also to act as quasi agents or forces 
with trajectories, propensities, or tendencies of their own” (viii). Her inves- 
tigation into “the material agency or effectivity of nonhuman or not-quite 
human things” (ix) calls to mind Armstrong’s description of North Korea as 
a minor power that is nonetheless able to exert force on major powers and 
suggests that North Korea is a peculiar kind of actant within the sphere of 
global politics. Bearing in mind the capacity for inhuman actants to func- 
tion as forces and exert influence, I return now to North Korean testimonials 
to examine what practices of writing and reading these inhuman voices re- 
veal about our anxieties about the human. 


Inhuman Life Writing 


In response to an interview question about whether he viewed North Korea 
to be a communist regime, Slavoj Zizek states that “we all know that North 
Korea is a total fiasco” (48). Zizek’s blunt blanket statement seems to sum up 
a general global opinion on North Korea. And while it may be commonly 
understood that North Korea is an oppressive regime, details about it are few 
and far between. It is not, however, impossible to find information, as Arm- 
strong notes when describing his approach for writing Tyranny of the Weak. 
While North Korea is closed to archival research for most people, archives 
of its allies, such as the former Soviet Union and nations in Eastern Europe, 
are open and declassified; People’s Republic of China documents are also 
now available to foreign researchers. Armstrong argues that, by combing 
through these materials, it is possible to develop a strong sense of North 
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Korean history and politics. Another important source of information about 
North Korea is the memoirs written by former citizens, many of which read 
like dystopian nonfiction but are difficult to discredit given the levels of se- 
crecy surrounding North Korea. To the best of my knowledge, fewer than 
five North Korean testimonials were published from the 1960s to the 1980s, 
while more than seventy have been published from the 1990s until now. 
These texts were often first published in either Korean or English (but some 
were also released first in Chinese or French) and were often translated into 
multiple languages. While the sharp spike in North Korean testimonials can 
be attributed to a host of factors that drove more people out of North Korea 
in the last few decades (including the worsening economic conditions, which 
peaked with the Arduous March, the title given to the famine of the 1990s 
by the North Korean government), it also indicates an increasing level of 
public interest in these stories. 

While these firsthand accounts are valuable for their content and the 
desire to tell and hear North Korean stories they reveal, their accuracy is 
often suspect, and journalists have noted that it is difficult to verify stories 
before they go to print. This is part of the reason there is often much conjec- 
ture in news reports about North Korea. Harden, the reporter who published 
Shin’s story as Escape from Camp 14, describes the real challenges this posed. 
Certainly, the controversy over the falsification of details of Shin’s account 
speaks to these difficulties. While there may be a real desire to hear North 
Korean stories, there are few mechanisms in place to ensure the truthfulness 
of the stories that do circulate. As Harden’s introduction to Shin’s story notes, 


Fact-checking is not possible in North Korea. Outsiders have not vis- 
ited its political prison camps. Accounts of what goes on inside them 
cannot be independently verified. Although satellite images have 
greatly added to outside understanding of the camps, defectors re- 
main the primary sources of information, and their motives and 
credibility are not spotless. In South Korea and elsewhere, they are 
often desperate to make a living, willing to confirm the preconcep- 
tions of human rights activists, anticommunist missionaries, and 
right-wing ideologues. Some camp survivors refuse to talk unless 
they are paid cash upfront. Others repeated juicy anecdotes they had 
heard but not personally witnessed. (10) 


It is important to note that Harden discusses the process he underwent in 
verifying Shin’s story before the book went to press. He claims that the story 
seemed authentic to “survivors of other labor camps, to scholars, to human 
rights advocates, and to the South Korean government” (46). 

How then do we understand the significance of the rising numbers of 
North Korean testimonials that have been written and consumed over the 
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last three decades? Given that they clearly do not provide a reliable and un- 
problematic means of accessing life in North Korea, what might the popular- 
ity of these texts reveal about the desires and curiosities of a wider reading 
public? How does it speak to how North Korea is fashioned for global audi- 
ences? While Shin’s text cannot be called a memoir because he is not the 
author of this story (and in this way, it and many other North Korean testi- 
monials resemble more closely told-to narratives or even collaborative mem- 
oirs, as the subjects of the texts often rely on coauthors), I suggest that 
insights into the genre of memoir can be used productively to analyze the 
kinds of pleasures and anxieties generated by North Korean life writing. 

One way of reading Escape from Camp 14 is as the story of an inhuman 
North Korean subject as he fled the state and attempted to become human. 
By extending Slaughter’s practice of reading human rights law and the bil- 
dungsroman as intertwined ways of writing the Western subject, we can see 
Shin’s story as an extreme version of the bildungsroman: more than the story 
of an individual maturing into an adult, Shin was on a journey to becoming 
human, one that he did not complete by the end of the text. The incomplete 
journey of Shin toward humanity is crucial since, as Slaughter’s work on 
human rights narrative demonstrates, there are multiple correspondences 
between the norms and forms of international human rights law and the 
literary form of the bildungsroman (1407). In the instance of North Korea, 
the failure to become the ideal subject of either the bildungsroman or inter- 
national human rights means that North Korea is able to function as the 
limits of these forms. And here, we can see how the logics of race and the 
limitations of the nation-state work to position North Korea in discourses of 
human rights in highly circumscribed ways. 

The bulk of the narrative tracks Shin’s life in Camp 14, his flight from the 
prison camp and then North Korea, and finally his travels through China. It 
is replete with lurid details, such as the electrocution of the prison mate who 
tried to escape with Shin, Shin’s use of his friend’s dead body “as a kind of 
insulating pad” to protect him from the electric currents as he crawled over 
the live fence, and the burning smell of his friend’s corpse (115). These sen- 
sationalistic descriptions make the text memorable, and it is perhaps unsur- 
prising that relatively little of the story is devoted to Shin’s life postarrival in 
South Korea, or after he then migrated to the United States. The story does 
not subject either of these two countries to the same degree of scrutiny that 
it has used to examine life in North Korea. Escape from Camp 14 narrates the 
shocking tale of the inhuman subject’s flight away from the repressive mech- 
anisms and conditions of a dystopic state and toward the freedoms of capi- 
talism and democracy symbolized by the United States, and it is this act that 
has captured the attention of countless readers and human rights advocates. 

The appeal of this body of life writing is that it resonates with readers and 
audiences in ways similar to the genre of the memoir. In her overview of 
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memoir as it has been produced for and consumed by a Western audience, 
Julie Rak highlights the changing market orientation of these texts. Al- 
though memoirs were being written earlier in Europe, a major shift occurred 
during the eighteenth century when prostitutes, libertines, and former cour- 
tesans anonymously published their stories. The popularity of these “scan- 
dalous memoirs” lay in the salacious details they provided (Rak 5). The 
anonymity of these authors suggests that, even as their stories found readers 
willing to buy copies, the market was for tales of vices and shocking appe- 
tites rather than for the stories of individual experiences. Much like narra- 
tives of North Korean refugees, these early memoirs could reach a wide 
audience by erasing the individual subjectivity of their authors and creating 
an almost interchangeable subject. 


Conclusion 


The typicality of North Korean subjects is thus what makes North Korean 
life writing coherent as a genre and why it can reach millions of readers 
without necessarily changing perceptions of North Korea in any of its read- 
ers. Like Lukacs’s typicality of the nineteenth-century novel, the subject in 
North Korean testimonials stands in for a collective in order to telescope 
experience into one body or consciousness. The failure of the inhuman sub- 
ject to realize the dream of being human is reenacted in each of these texts 
as the individual flees North Korea, and, in many ways, this limitation serves 
as the condition of possibility for this genre. It is the hope that the promise 
of humanity for the inhuman subject will eventually be realized that drives 
the reader to read multiple texts in this genre. However, since the bildungsro- 
man is defined by the protagonist’s ultimate integration into bourgeois soci- 
ety, Shin’s struggle to adapt in his new home in the United States reminds us 
that these North Korean stories are failed bildungsromans. As Rak astutely 
observes of genre more generally, “Genre provides the conditions for under- 
standing in everyday life because its operations do not work by a recognition 
of elements that are similar to ones that have appeared before. The temporal- 
ity of these elements generates similar, but not the same, relations” (28). She 
cites the expectation that the same characters will appear when one reads 
one of the novels in the Twilight series or even the expectation that fruit 
purchased weekly at the same market will be of the same quality to illustrate 
how the principle of similarity operates in genre. And while the genre of 
North Korean life writing carries with it the risk of instrumentalizing stories 
and making them interchangeable in their sameness in order to emphasize 
the gravity of the human rights situation in North Korea, it also offers much 
potential for those advocating for North Korean human rights given the size 
of the audience it can reach. At the same time, the seeming sameness of 
North Korean life writing for non—-North Korean reading publics reminds 
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us that we need to develop sharper critical eyes to see the individual subjec- 
tivity of these writers. 

In recognizing this double bind, I ask whether we can hold onto this 
frame of human rights discourse while enacting ruptures within it, ones that 
insert more complex understandings of what constitutes the human and 
which subjects consequently are entitled to these rights. Seen from this van- 
tage point, the story of North Korean escape is not just a simple flight out- 
ward to freedom but also one that depicts a complex knot of family, 
obligations, national loyalty, and poverty that is never left behind. To return 
one final time to Shin’s struggle to feel a range of emotion after betraying his 
mother and brother, this moment draws attention to the deep traumas in- 
flicted by the North Korean state that dehumanized Shin. And yet an al- 
ternative way of reading that scene is that it reveals that Shin was never 
human, at least in the way that the category of the human has operated in 
human rights discourse. What Escape from Camp 14 does not interrogate is 
the specificity of the emotions that define the human and why sympathy and 
sadness—rather than other emotions, such as self-loathing, or qualities such 
as resilience—are viewed as the hallmarks of the human. We can begin to 
productively engage with the limitations of how the human is conceptual- 
ized in human rights discourse by interrogating the historical frame that is 
implicitly employed as well as the cultural specificity of how the universal 
subject is imagined. In unpacking the human/inhuman binary logic that 
shapes human rights discourse and operates along national and racialized 
lines, we can begin to interrogate not just the cultural fantasies of North 
Korean inhumanity but also those that imagine the Western subject as uni- 
versal and the fears and anxieties that underpin both. 


NOTES 

1. Lankov’s article continues with a description of the plight of North Koreans vis- 
a-vis other victims of poverty and violence that bears repeating for how it sketches out 
the struggles around being heard by international audiences: 


The story of the average North Korean refugee does not appear to be that remark- 
ably different from the life stories of the countless millions of people from Africa 
and South Asia. Sadly, malnourishment, daily violence and for many women, 
thinly disguised institutionalized rape are ubiquitous in many parts of the poor 
world. ... So, North Korean refugees—and their assistants—have to compete with 
the poorer elements of the rest of the world. This creates an incentive for them to 
deliver more dramatic and, if necessary, embellished stories in order to win some 
attention in a rather crowded media market. 


2. As Pheng Cheah reminds us, the post-WWII institutionalization of human 
rights discourse was motivated by a desire to recognize the crimes committed by the 
Nazi regime as violations not just of individuals but of humanity as a whole (Inhuman 
145). Within this concept of crimes against humanity, the human becomes a metaphor 
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that stands in for the Western subject and the citizen. I want to suggest that the timing 
of the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948 makes it clear 
that outside of those parameters lie the overlapping circles of North Korea and the 
figure of the Asian. This is perhaps unsurprising since, as Walter Mignolo points out, 
“In the eighteenth century, the ‘rights of man and of the citizen’ was formulated instead 
within the planetary consciousness of a cosmo-polis analogous to the law of nature, 
with Europe—the Europe of nations, specifically—as the frame of reference. There was 
a change but within the system, or, better yet, within the imaginary of the modern/ 
colonial world system” (731). 

3. My thanks to David Palumbo-Liu for drawing my attention to the emphasis on 
plasticity in these statements. 

4. Michael Banton’s reflections on the changes that had taken place since the 
UNESCO statements in the early 1950s speak to the changing international social and 
political conditions: “Educational campaigns were mounted. More important, prob- 
ably, most colonial nations won their independence and were admitted to the United 
Nations” (19). And while this was a major shift, it did not necessarily lead to a lessening 
of racial conflict: 


New population movements occurred which brought previously separated peoples 
into closer contact and increased the points at which the sparks of hostility could 
be struck. African, West Indian, Indian and Pakistani workers migrated to their 
former metropolitan countries, the United Kingdom and France in search of work. 
Indonesians who had never previously left the land of their birth, but were Dutch 
citizens, took ship to the Netherlands. Negro farm workers in the Southern region 
of the United States were driven from the land as tractors and mechanical harvest- 
ers were adopted; they, and their families, travelled north and to the cities. In South 
Africa the government intensified its efforts to enforce a pattern of separation. 
Over much of the globe it seemed as if racial friction was growing more frequent 
and more intense. (Banton 19) 
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Afterword 
The Act of Listening 


MADELEINE THIEN 


or a long time I did not listen to music. Music, as much as I loved it, felt 

like a pleasure that must wait. How difficult it seemed to turn away from 

the visual world, to quiet the din of my thoughts, to listen. 

Yet music is everywhere around us. Music, John Cage writes, is the endless 
field of sound: “We can compose and perform a quartet for explosive motor, 
wind, heartbeat, and landslide” (3). Or, as Marcel Proust describes it, the sound 
“took on an order, a rhythm, became liquid, loud, drumming, musical, innu- 
merable, universal. It was the rain” (102). Is there any animal on this earth that 
cannot hear (or feel) frequency? As far as I know, there isn’t. Thus it follows 
that all creatures perceive silence. One could even say that silence, like sound, 
is a frequency; silence, as the composer Benjamin Britten has said, “is etched 
on the air” (qtd. in Scheinin). We hear it even when we are not listening, and 
we respond to it even without realizing. 

To follow the path that music takes through time and space is a little like 
trying to map the fall of a drop of rain. So allow me to choose a gate through 
which we might enter: 433 B.c., the year the Marquis Yi of Zéng passed away. 
His tomb, stocked with everything a royal personage might require in the 
afterlife—wine cups, glass beads, weaponry, books, cauldrons, and chariot 
wheels—contained, as well, a magnificent collection of musical instruments. 
Most remarkable of all was a set of sixty-five bronze bells. 

The bells, called bidnzhong in Mandarin Chinese, were laid out in three 
suspended rows. The smallest bell weighed 2.4 kilograms; the largest 203 
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kilograms. Astonishingly, each bell could produce two distinct and accurate 
tones, a quality achieved by precision modeling the bell’s shape, density, 
thickness, and elasticity to produce two sets of vibrations. To put this art in 
perspective, nearly two thousand years would pass before the revered instru- 
ment makers of seventeenth-century Europe devised a way to tune a bell. 
Further, in the twenty-five hundred years that have since elapsed, the bells, 
tuned to twelve-note octaves, much like the modern Western chromatic 
scale, never lost their tuning.' 

After twenty-five hundred years of silence underground, the bells of the 
Marquis Yi of Zéng were discovered when I was a child. That is another 
story, to which we'll return in a moment. 

At the core of issues pertaining to personhood, and consequently to 
human rights, is unofficial history—the unofficial history of political collu- 
sion, vested financial interests, illegal bombing, and the occupation or disap- 
pearance of land, property, and people. Unofficial history, encoded in 
multiple and interlocking silences, is etched on the air; we could even say it 
is the air itself. For silence is not simply the absence of sound; silence is a form 
of expression when society requires that individuals speak in voices not their 
own and publicly declare selves that are fictitious. 

In 1936, the Russian composer Dimitri Shostakovich, persecuted by au- 
thorities, chose to withdraw his Fourth Symphony. His brother-in-law, his 
sister, and his mother-in-law had all been sent into exile or labor camps, and 
close friends were disappearing. At the height of Stalin’s Terror, a thousand 
people were executed every day. For years, in interviews, Shostakovich 
claimed to be working on a symphony celebrating Lenin, but no trace of any 
such composition has been found. Targeted again in February 1948, he was 
“subjected to vile public abuse” (Fay 182), and his works were removed from 
public performance. Shostakovich could only answer, “I will try again and 
again” (qtd. in Fay 160). That month, however, he began inserting a musical 
phrase, spelled out by the letters of his name, into his compositions—a hid- 
den self that existed in the field of sound, audible but fleeting, present but 
surrounded. Shostakovich, surely one of the greatest composers of the age, 
told his students, “Work, play. You're living here, in this country, and you 
must see everything as it really is. Don’t create illusions. There’s no other life. 
There can’t be any. Just be thankful that you're still allowed to breathe” (qtd. 
in Fay 269). Meanwhile, his fellow composer Sergei Prokofiev, increasingly 
ill, disappeared from public life. Asked by his young assistant why he al- 
lowed Party authorities to trample over and revise his creative work, Proko- 
fiev had answered, “I no longer care” (qtd. in Meek). 

In The Semantics of Chinese Music, musicologist and linguist Adrien Tien 
notes that the word silence—that is, the complete absence of sound—is an 
“Anglo-centric word which does not have readily available, lexical and trans- 
lational equivalents in other languages, including Chinese” (38). Rather, Chi- 
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nese uses concepts of sonic presence and absence and distinguishes between, 
for instance, mo $Ñ (nonspeech, someone having abstained from speech), jing 
Hf (an adjective that denotes a space of tranquility), and jí Fă (a state of isola- 
tion). What all concepts hold in common is the possibility that one does not 
hear with one’s ears but that one may hear something in another way. Thus, 
value is placed on the gradations of “sonic contour” and what Frank Kouwen- 
hoven describes as the “continuation of sounds beyond what the normal 
human ear can detect: silences [as well as] the dying away of audible sounds... 
that may continue for a while after any audible pitch has disappeared” (qtd. 
in Tien 42). Sonic absence, therefore, is commensurate with deep listening. 

Among Shostakovich’s most beloved works was Gustave Mahler’s Das 
Lied von der Erde. In 1908, at what should have been the height of Mahler’s 
storied career, he was forced out of his post as conductor of the Vienna Court 
Opera; he lost his five-year-old daughter, Maria, to scarlet fever; and he him- 
self was diagnosed with a fatal heart condition. To a friend, Mahler wrote, “I 
simply say that at a single stroke I have lost any calm and peace of mind that 
I have ever achieved. I stand vis-a-vis de rien [face to face with nothingness], 
and now, at the end of my life, have to learn again to walk and stand.” 

During this time, Mahler chanced upon a copy of Die chinesische Flöte, 
a volume of Tang Dynasty (eighth-century) Chinese poetry. Among the 
works was Wang Wei’s famous poem “A Farewell”: 


Off our horses, I offer you wine, 
ask where you're going. You say 
your work has come to nothing, 
you'll settle at South Mountain. 
Once you set out, questions end 
and white cloud keeps on and on. 
(Wei 29) 


Moved by the transience and lasting sorrow of the poems, Mahler began 
work on Das Lied von der Erde (The song of the earth), a six-piece song- 
symphony for orchestra and two voices. The words were written, or more 
aptly, remixed, by Mahler himself, who based the text on a German transla- 
tion of an abridged French translation of the original Chinese. I like to think 
that as Mahler was walking toward the field of sound, he heard the “liquid, 
loud, drumming, musical, innumerable, universal.” Ernest Bloch described 
the last words of “A Farewell,” the sixth part of the song-symphony, as dis- 
solving with “an unresolved suspension into an immeasurable forever” (qtd 
in “Wang Wei’s Farewell”). Das Lied von der Erde premiered in Munich in 
1911, six months after Mahler had passed away. 

Just as Wang Wei arrived in Mahler’s imagination, Mahler’s symphonies, 
too, were carried back to the East, and Das Lied von der Erde was translated, 
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its strangeness and sorrow intact, back into Chinese languages, a trajectory 
that playfully reproduces sonata form itself, exposition, development, and 
recapitulation—or to put it another way, arrival, departure, and return. 

Meanwhile, in Shanghai in 1934, Russian and French composers initi- 
ated a competition for Chinese students, wherein they were invited to submit 
work with a “Chinese flavor.” The inaugural prize was awarded to a student 
at the Shanghai Conservatory of Music. He Luting, born in a remote moun- 
tain village, was first introduced to Western classical music by a French text- 
book abandoned by his older brother. On receiving the prize in 1934, a year 
when China was at the height of a catastrophic civil war, He wrote, “My 
father passed away in June of this year and at home there is a great hunger. 
In order to live, I may have to temporarily stop my studies. My journey of life 
will always be circuitous” (qtd. in Melvin and Cai). More than thirty years 
later, He, now sixty-five years old, became the target of the first-ever pub- 
licly televised struggle session of the Chinese Cultural Revolution. By that 
time, He was one of China’s foremost composers and the president of the 
Shanghai Conservatory of Music—a position abruptly terminated in 1966 at 
the start of the Cultural Revolution. 

Organized by high-ranking leaders of the Shanghai Revolutionary Com- 
mittee, the denunciation meeting began like countless others: arms tied 
tightly behind his back, the elderly man was pulled onto the stage by two Red 
Guards. His head was forced down. He’s family, including his wife, daugh- 
ters, and nieces, were paraded onstage. A massive, well-organized mob 
hurled slogans and accusations, accusing He Luting of betraying not only the 
Communist revolution and its ideals but Chairman Mao himself. 

The Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) was, on its surface, a political cam- 
paign to renew and purify the Chinese revolutionary spirit. Beneath the sur- 
face, however, the Cultural Revolution was something else entirely. Its 
campaigns, whose function would be to cement Mao Zedong’s power and 
legacy through a cult of personality, attempted to purge all political, artistic, 
intellectual, philosophical, and physical resistance. In ten years, the Cultural 
Revolution targeted more than 36 million people and took the lives of be- 
tween 1.5 and 2 million.’ The physical torture was unceasing, and repeated 
public shaming tormented their minds and placed them under enormous 
psychological duress. Thousands, including He Luting’s daughter, were driven 
to suicide, from nameless teachers and workers to writers, artists, historians, 
scientists, literature scholars, physicists, musicians, law scholars, photogra- 
phers, translators, and editors. The composer Li Delun said, “It was very hard 
to be a person then” (qtd. in Melvin and Cai). In a single institution, the 
Shanghai Conservatory of Music, seventeen professors, spouses, and students 
committed suicide, and still more died from physical abuse and privation. 

In April 1968, workers from across Shanghai and the region were sum- 
moned to auditoriums and meeting halls to watch the live broadcast. When 
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a thin and frail He Luting was dragged, for the second time, onstage, the 
violent conclusion seemed foregone. Immediately, a leading cadre accused 
him of opposing Chairman Mao. Shaking with rage, sweating under the 
glare of klieg lights, He Luting answered, “I am not guilty.” The cadre de- 
nounced him as a counterrevolutionary. He Luting shouted back, “Your ac- 
cusations are false! Shame on you for lying!” At that moment, a Red Guard 
stepped in to grab the microphone away. 

Sheila Melvin and Jindong Cai, in their groundbreaking book about 
Western classical music in China, describe what happened next: “Before the 
surprised Red Guard could react, Hé Luting grabbed the microphone back. 
‘Shame on you for lying! Shame on you for lying!’ he repeated over and over 
before the stunned live audience . . . that was no doubt equally shocked—and 
awed—by his brazen courage. .. . The Red Guards twisted [his arms] so hard 
that Mr. Hè collapsed onto the stage in pain, but when they let go, he stood 
back up, and repeated his curse of shame. . . . Up in the control booth, the live 
broadcast was cut off” (239). In The Rest Is Noise: Listening to the 21st Century, 
Alex Ross writes, “No composer ever made a braver stand against totalitarian- 
ism” (565). To be clear, the Cultural Revolution did not simply target teachers 
or artists believed to be corrupted by Western influences; tradition, in and of 
itself, was the target. Tradition was the concrete stand-in for the past—the 
intangible realm of ideas, the vast field of sound, the world that could not be 
contained by Mao’s closed narrative of the revolutionary present. A closed 
narrative sets limits on what is acceptable, what is viable, and, finally, what is 
human. This closed narrative—and the use of extreme violence to maintain 
its closure—would be adopted wholesale in Cambodia by Pol Pot and the 
Khmer Rouge revolution. There, too, musicians, alongside 1.7 million Cam- 
bodians of every age, from every stratum of life, holding every political belief, 
would be the targets of purification—they would be destroyed. For five years, 
as I worked on Dogs at the Perimeter, a novel about the long aftermath of the 
Cambodian genocide, I tried to learn the language of this closed narrative. 
The Khmer Rouge’s fantasy of a revolutionary and glorious nation born from 
the destructive force of Year Zero, and of a country whose greatest enemies 
would be its own people and their “memory sickness,” required new words 
and a new register in the Khmer language. The use of this new language— 
which sought to internalize in individuals the Khmer Rouge construction of 
reality—was surveilled; improper use would reveal spies, counterrevolution- 
aries, and internal enemies. But why was music, even pieces that had no words 
or lyrics, considered dangerous? Perhaps because music addresses and re- 
affirms our private worlds. We can arguably tell each other what a sentence 
means, but we can never guarantee the meaning of a phrase of music. 

Music makes use of measures of time to recommence our perception of 
time—it is a heightened state of awareness that is made possible because, as the 
composer Aaron Copland has noted, we lend ourselves to it (Music and Imag- 
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ination 40). We lend ourselves to a sound that does not come from us; we lend 
ourselves to the arrival of something within us. As Pol Pot realized and the 
Khmer Rouge ideology put into practice, it is not enough to destroy an idea, a 
mode of expression, or a way of living. To erase an idea, it is not enough to erase 
its sound. You must destroy the listener. You must erase the human being. 

In the winter of 1977, soldiers from the People’s Liberation Army were 
sent out to level a hillside in Hubei province. Digging into the earth, they 
accidentally discovered the twenty-five-hundred-year old tomb of Marquis 
Yi. Their timing was fortuitous: Mao Zedong had died almost exactly a year 
before, and the Cultural Revolution had finally come to an end. Two months 
later, archaeologists lifted off the huge timber cover and discovered the sixty- 
five bronze bells, each inscribed with elaborate notes on musical theory that 
would change our understanding of music history. The following year, the 
composer He Luting, who had survived his extraordinary ordeal, was rein- 
stated as president of the newly reopened Shanghai Conservatory of Music. 
One year later, violinist Isaac Stern came to China to tour and work with the 
country’s young musicians. He told them, “Every time you take up the in- 
strument, you are making a statement. Your statement. And it must be a 
statement of faith, that you believe. This is the way you want to speak.” 

I have chosen music as the clearest way to express what I believe is the 
foundation of my own literature. The polyphonic language of music and its 
specific ability to speak to us across vast distances of time and geography, as 
well as profound differences in political and social conditions—from the 
three-thousand-year-old songs of the Shijing and the vast repertory of J. S. 
Bach to John Cage’s I-Ching-inspired avant-garde works—are at the heart of 
Do Not Say We Have Nothing, my novel about the unresolved histories of 
China’s twentieth-century revolutions. Here is what I believe: what a writer 
attempts, over the course of his or her life, is to practice the art of listening. 
As literary theorist Mikhail Bakhtin writes, “A [person] never coincides with 
himself [or herself]... . [I]n each of [us] is a “great and unresolved thought’... 
and in this resolution of a thought (an idea) lies [our] entire life and [our] 
own personal unfinalizability” (87). Bakhtin calls this the surplus of human- 
ness, which is for me the subject of literature, the subject of how we, as 
people, believe or disbelieve in the personhood of others. To deny the per- 
sonhood of others is to believe that the boundaries of their bodies do not 
exist and require neither reciprocity nor dignity. We, the fortunate, occupy 
the land they once inhabited, use the resources they once controlled, and 
take ownership of the labor we now demand from them. Thus diminished, 
it is only a matter of time before political and geopolitical forces seek to erase 
their bodies from the landscape and their voices from the field of sound. 

Literature tells us that it is the act of listening, more than the act of 
speaking, that makes us human. The act of listening—the lending of the self, 
a bell capable of sounding two distinct notes simultaneously, a silence in 
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which we may yet learn to hear in another way, the continuation of sounds 
beyond what the normal human ear can detect, the unresolved narrative 
attuned to the surplus of humanness—is necessary for any sound to exist. 
Silence continuously repeats, and its structures can still be heard. 


NOTES 

1. At the time of writing, a musical performance created on reproductions of 
the Marquis Yi of Zeng’s bells can be viewed and heard at https://www.youtube.com 
/watch?v=zhcCSeRj2PU (accessed 8 August 2017). 

2. Letter from Gustav Mahler to Bruno Walter, as quoted in the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic program notes, written by Herbert Glass for a performance of Das Lied 
von der Erde. 

3. These statistics are drawn from research conducted by MacFarquhar and 
Schoenhals; Dikotter. 

4. At the time of writing, a clip of eleven-year old violinist Wang Jian performing 
Henry Eccles, Sonata for Violin in G minor, arranged for cello by E. Cahnbley in From 
Mao to Mozart: Isaac Stern in China, directed by Murray Lerner, can be viewed here: 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?¢v=-qK54RSndHg. 
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